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REPORT 


OK 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BENGAL, 

1880 - 87 . 


L—GENERAL SUMMARY. 

The most important feature of the educational history of the year is the 
transfer of middle and primary schools to District Boards. These bodies 
assumed active charge of educational duties during the year under report in 
some districts of the Burdwan Division and in the districts of Rajshahye, Patna, 
Jessoro and Khulna. Some notice of their operations will be found in 
subsequent sections, but the time has not as yet arrived for formulating any 
judgment on the general working of the system. 

2 . The following table shows in the most summary form the comparative 
statistics of educational institutions of all kinds that submit returns to the 
Department:— 

1880-87. Avcraco nuro- 


Cuu OT iHITITtinOK*. 


-*-^i -, 



jor (if pnpiU 

Bcboold. 

Pupils. 


I'upilM, 

1880*67. 

Public Institutions-^ 

Universilv ... OoUesies 

2fl 

2,998 

27 

3 316 

Ill 

r IliKh KdrHsIi Bchools ... 

204 

67,ti23 

2s0 

62,4(;8 

223 

Secondary ... s Middle do. do. 

733 

62,003 

7.36 

63,842 

71 

t Do. vernacular 

1,141 

63,914 

1.167 

64,478 

66 

Primary [ pPP®’" primary 

irimary •”1 Lower do. 

3,087 

113,526 

3,149 

116,160 

36 

47.623 

986,160 

45,338 

966,239 

21 

Special 

00 

6,733 

192 

6,774 

36 

Female ... ... 

2,336 

46,293 

2,242 

46.428 

20 

Total Public Institutions 

Private Institutions — 

65,299 

1,328,280 

63,121 

1,316,694 


Advanced: teaching— 

Arabic or Persian ... 

1,303 

577 

18i76fi 

1,723 

20,760 

12 

Sanskrit 

Elementary : teaching a vernaoular only or 

6,446 

936 

9,372 

10 

mainly ••• ••• 

Other schools not conforming to depart- 

234 

3,689 

676 

6,’492 

9 

mrntal standards ... . ... 

121 

1,848 

988 

9,894 

10 

Total Private Institutions 

2,234 

29,749 

4,221 

46,608 


Gbind Toiin ... 

57,633 

1,368,029 

67,342 

1,302,102 



It appears from the above statement thatUhere is a fess of 2,178 public 
schools and of 11,686 pupils. On the other hand, there is a gain of 1,987 private 
institutions and of 15,759 pupils. On the whole, the schools declined by 191, 
while the pupils increased by 4,073. All th^ public institutions show an 
increase, except the lower primary and female schools. The pupiU attending 
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all sorts of public institutions show an increase, except in the case of lower 
primary schools. 

3. The following figures show the comparative increase and decrease in 
schools and pupils during the last seven years:— 


In 1881 

there was a gain of 8,131 

schools and 

109,469 pupils. 

1882 

IS 

„ 10,672 

ditto 

178,160 

1883 

II 

„ 10,809 

ditto 

204,447 

1884 

II 

„ 1,369 

ditto 

81,617 

1886 

l> 

„ 2.384 

a loss of 16,108 

ditto 

77.671 

But in 1886 

M 

ditto 

112,151 

„ 1887 

II 

„ 191 schools, hnta gainof4,073 


It will be seen that after the check which the steady advance in the total 
number of schools and pupils received in 1885-86, there has been an increase of 
4,073 pupils during the year under report, the loss in schools being only 191, 
against 15,108 in the preceding year. 

4. The number of colleges rose from 26 to 27 owing to the establishment 
of the Narail Victoria College. High English schools show a gain of 16 schools 
and 4,845 pupils. The average number of pupils in colleges increased from 115 
to 119, and in high English schools from 218 to 223. Middle schools, Eng¬ 
lish and vernacular, show an increase of 20 schools and 1,373 pupils. The upper 
primary schools increased by 62 and their pupils by 1,624. These, schools con¬ 
tinue to show a steady advance. The lower primary schools decreased by 2,285 
and their pupils by 20,921. The schools fell off by 4’8 per cent, and the pupils 
by 2T per cent. This difference in the percentage of loss indicates that the 
schools lost were of an inferior character, and that the existing schools were 
better attended. 

5. The causes of the decline in the number of lower primary schools and 
the pupils attending them will bo explained in detail under the heading of primary 
education. But it may be briefly noticed here that the process of weeding 
out inferior pathshalas or excluding them from our returns was rigorously carried 
on during the year under report. 'I’he loss in lower prima^ schools and the 
pupils attending them took place in the Dacca, Rajshahye, Patna, Bhagulpore, 
and Orissa Divisions, the largest diminution occurring in the Dacca Division. 

Last year the loss was largest in the Divisions of Patna, Bhagulpore, Dacca, 
and Orissa, and Sir Alfred Croft remarked that the numW of small schools in 
those divisions had all along been reported to be considerable. In both 
respects there was some increase in the other divisions, except in the town of 
Calcutta, which shows a slight falling off in the number of pupils. 

6. Special instruction shows a gain both of schools and pupils mainly on 
account of the opening of guru-training classes attached to middle schools. 
Under the heading of female education there is a loss of 94 schools, but an 
increase of 135 pupils. The number of the maktabs as well as that of the 
Sanskrit tols shows an appreciable increase, there being a corresponding increase 
in the number of the pupils attending them. An indirect effect of the rule, 
already noticed in the la.st report, whereby all schools with less than ten pupils 
and of less than six months’ standing were excluded from the departmental 
examination for rewards, and subsequently from the departmental returns, has 
been to swell the numbers of the private “ elementary ” schools teaching a 
vernacular only or mainly, as well as that of the “ other ” schools not conform¬ 
ing to departmental standards. These schools have at the 'same time received 
a large accession of pupils. 

7. The population of Bengal, excluding Gooch Behar, Hill Tipperah, and 
the Tributary States of Chota Nagpore, of which the schools are not included in 
our returns, amounted by the last census to 68,160,698, of whom 33,917,217 
were males and 34,243,381 were females. Reckoned at the usual proportion 
of 15 per cent., the number of male children of school-going age would bo 
5,087,582, and the number of female children 5,136,507. Of the pypils in 
our returns, 1,278,834 are boys and 83,268 are girls- Hence, of all boys of a 
school-going age, ewSr one in | and of all girls of a school-going age, over one ^ / 
in 61 18 at school. As the number of towns and villages in Bengal is close / 
upon 260,000, it appears that there is rather over one school to every four 
villages, a village being defined as that which has less than 5,000 inhabitants 
down to the smallest hamlet. 
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8 . In the following table the schools are classified according to their 


management:— 

FuBIIC IirtTITUTIOVB— 

Under public management— 

Maiatsined bf the Department 
Ditto by Municipal Boards 
Under private management — 

Aided by the Department or by Muni- 
cipu Boards 
Unaided 

Total 

Pmvatb Institutions— 

Of indigonons instruction ... ... 

OEiNB Total 


16S6. 


1867. 

SahoolM. 

Fapili. 

Sohooln. 

rnpil.. 

338 

30,692 

408 

29,8.34 

48 

3,834 

83 

6,362 

46,693 

1,130,2H0 

41,966 

1,118,269 

8,231 

163,174 

7.6G7 

162,129 

66.299 

1,328,28C 

63,121 

1,316,604 

2,234 

29,749 

4.221 

46,508 

67,633 

1,368,029 

57,342 

1.302,102 


The number of schools maintained by the Department increased by 78 on 
account of guru-training classes being opened in connection with middle 
schools, while 28 Government middle vernacular schools were transferred to 
tlie management of Municipal Boards. The loss in aided schools took place 
principally in lower primary schools. 

9. The following table compares the expenditure for the year with the 
budget provision, the figures being supplied by the Accountant-General. They 
include only those amounts that have been paid from or into Government 
treasuries on account of “ Education”:— 


BUUOBT HUAI) OT KXTBHUrrCRl!. 

Hanciioned 
estimatfi for 
1886-87. 

Acitnals for 1886*87. 

Uemaekb. 


£s. 

Bs. 


Direction 

Ins]*ection 

Oovomment Colleges, general 

Ditto ditto, professional 

Ditto schools, general 

Ditto ditto, special 

6rants-in-aid 

Primary schools... 

Scholarships 

Miscellaneous* ... 

Befunds . 

67,260 
4,4I,U0U 
4,12,000 
1,04,(K)0 
6,4,1.61)0 
1,67,000 
6,37,IKK) 
7,60,000 
1,75,000 
28,000 
6,000 

59,411 

4,61,315 

3.92.720 
93,678 

6.29,602 

1.62.721 
6,41,246 
7.26.851 
1,96,946 

29,716 

391 

• 

• Including grants for 
1 he encouragemeut 
of litoratare. 

. Total 

Less receipts (including interest) 

34,36,860 

6,70,647 

33,72,490 

6,42,923 

Net QoTomment expenditure 

28.63,203 

28,29.573 



The net Government expenditure was less than the net estimated expendi¬ 
ture W Ks. 35,630. 

Tlie receipts have fallen short of the estimate by Rs. 27,724. This 
decrease in the actual receipts is chiefly due to a falling off in the anticipated 
foe-receipts in Government colleges (general) and Government schools ^general), 
and also in the contributions from municipalities and other local bodies. The 
miscellaneous receipts also fell short of the estimate. 

The increase of expenditure by Rs. 2,161 under Direction is chiefly due 
to the fact that general savings anticipated under this head and deducted from 
the total grant have not been realised. The increase of Rs. 10,315 under the 
head of “ Inspection ” is due to the gi-ade increments of inspecting officers and 
increased travelling allowances drawn by them. Under the head of Qovernmeni, 
colleges (general) there is a decrease of Rs. 19,280, which is principally owing 
to the absence of Mr. Tawney on deputation and of Messrs. Eliot, Pedler and 
Webb on furlough and leave, and to the death Of Mr. Fisher. 

The saving of Rs. 10,322 under the head Government colleges (profes¬ 
sional) was effected partly in the Engineering College on account of the absence 
of Mr. Gilliland on leave and the death of Mr. Gilmore, and partly in the Law 
Department. 
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Tho decrease of Rs. 20,098 under the head of Government schools 
(general) was due to the retirement and the absence of teachers and to the 
appointment in their places of masters on smaller salaries. The expenditure 
under this head was incurred with great economy. Under the head of Govern 
' raent schools (special) there was a saving of Rs. 14,279, which was effected 
partly in the Calcutta School of Art by the appointment of an officer on less 
pay as Principal, and partly in the Art Gallery and in the Calcutta Madrassa. 

The small increase of Rs. 4,245 under the head of Grants-in-aid was due 
to the sanction of some new and increased grants to colleges and schools. 

The large decrease of Rs. 34,149 under primary schools was due to the 
stringent orders about expenditure, on account of which money was cautiously 
drawn, especially in the beginning of the year under report. 

The increase of Rs. 20 946 under the head of “ Scholarships ” is accounted 
for by tho fact that general savings to the amount of Rs. 17,063 anticipated 
under this head and deducted from the total grant have not been effected. 

The increase of Rs. 1,716 under “Miscellaneous” was due to increased 
expenditure for tho encouragement of useful publications. 

Under Refunds the actual expenditure was Rs. 391, Rs. 5,000 having been 
estimated by the Accountant-General. 

10. The following table compares tho expenditure for tho last two years as 
taken from the departmental returns. The class of instruction, and not the 
budget head of expenditure, is here made the basis of classification. Tho state¬ 
ment includes not only public expenditure, but expenditure from private sources, 
such as foes and contributions paid to the University and in all public schools; it 
also includes the receipts and charges of medical education, and the charges for 
school buildings;— 
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GoTornniont 

exppndilufu 

(net). 

Total 

oipouditiiro. 

Government 

cxpemliture 

(not). 

Total 

expenditure. 


Rs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

UniYcraity ... 

CDUBfriate ... 

Secondary 

Primary 

Female 

Special 

iScholarsliips 

Buildings ... ,, 

Ftruilure and apparatus ... 
Miscellaneous 

Supcriutendence 

.3,15,000 

e,s6 000 

6,87,000 

1,44,000 

4,11,000 

l,68,0'l0 

1,13,000 

8,000 

1,11,000 

5,49,000 

81,000 

6 47,<XI0 
25,01,000 
21,53.000 
6,03,01.0 
6,53,000 
1,94,000 
1,19,000 
9,000 
1,37,000 
6,61,000 

3. io.noo 
6,76,000 
6,47,000 
1,64,000 
4.26,000 
1,83,000 
2,33,1100 
6.000 
1,36,000 
6,63,0u0 

83,000 
6,45,000 
2606,000 
2.3,46,000 
6,67,000 
6.74 OOO 
2,08.000 
2,41.000 
7.0IX) 
1,63,(X»0 
6,68,000 

Total 

29,90,000 

76,48,000 

81,24,000 

78,87,000 


The net Government expenditure has increased by Rs. 1,34,000 and tho 
total expenditure by Rs. 2,39,000. The percentage of Ooverumont expenditure 
to the total cost of education is 39 6, against 39-1 in the previous year. Had 
returns of expenditure been received from tho largo unaided colleges of Cal¬ 
cutta, and from some other successful public institutions under private manage¬ 
ment, the proportion of Government expenditure would have been somewhat 
smaller. 

University education shows an increase of expenditure by Rs. 1,000. 
Under the bead of collegiate education, the savings effected In the Presidency, 
Dacca, and Patna Colleges were large enough to show a net decrease of 
Rs. 5,000 in Government expenditure after meeting the excess charges on 
account of other colleges. Secondary education shows a decrease of Rs. 9,000, 
wholly in connection with schools for native boys. In primary schools the 
Government expenditure decreased by Rs. 40,000, owing chiefly to a correspond¬ 
ing decrease in the number of schools, the dworease being shared by all the 
Divisions except Orissa and the Orissa Tributary Mehals. Female education 
shows an increase in the Government expenditure by Rs. 10.000, which took 
place entirely in European schools. The increase of Rs. 15,000 under special 
instruction is princimlly due to the large increase of expenditure in the Medical 
College, Calcutta (Rs. 19,940), and to the opening of training classes for gurus 
attached to middle schools (Rs. 939); while there was a saving in the medical 
schools, the School of Art, madrassas, and some other institutions. There was 
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an increase of Es. 15,000 under the heading of scholarships. The expenditure 
on buildings shows an increase of Es. 1,21,000, of which Rs. 76,000 were on 
account of European schools and Rs. 45,000 on account of repairs and construc¬ 
tion under the Public Works Department. The savings effected under this head 
in native schools amount to Ks. 11,000. The decrease of Rs. 2,000 under* 
furniture and apparatus is due to the insufficiency of the grant-in-aid allot¬ 
ment, owing to which many applications for special grants could not be enter¬ 
tained. The increase of Rs. 25,000 under the head “Miscellaneous” took 
place wholly in the Burdwan, Dacca, and Patna Divisions. The cost of super¬ 
intendence increased by Rs. 4,000. 

The fee-receipts of institutions under public management (Rs. 5,08,636) 
show an increase of Rs. 24,206 over those of the preceding year. 'I’he increase 
of Rs. 9,531 under general colleges, of Rs. 73 under law, of Rs. 12,122 under 
high schools, of Rs. 44 under middle schools, and of Rs. 3,522 under special 
schools, more than counterbalanced the decrease of Rs. 1,086 under medical 
and engineering colleges and primary schools. The aided colleges show a 
decrease of Ks. 2,688 due to reduced attendance. In all classes of public 
schools under private management receiving grants-in-aid, the fee-receipts 
diminished by Rs. 99,000. The amount of their local income from endow¬ 
ments and subscriptions rose from Rs. 9,60,000 to Rs 10,96,000. The 
mnount of the Government grant paid to all classes of aided schools declined 
from Rs. 11,18,500 to Rs 10,90,400. The total contributions from municipal¬ 
ities in aid of schools amounted to Rs. 75,112, against Ks. 74,600 in the pre¬ 
ceding year. The amount was thus distributed. A sum of Rs. 6,686 was paid to 
schools under departmental management, Rs. 12,487 to schools maintained by 
municipal boards, and Rs. 55,939 to schools under private management. 

11 . The following table sums up the statistics of attendance and co.st in 
all classes of public schools for native boys; the schools for Europeans, which 
are far more expensive institutions, being dealt with later on in a separate 
section of this report:— 

Schooh for Notivc Boys, 
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To 

j Govorniiienl. 

Total. 
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lls. A r. 

Ks. A. P. 


High English Schools— 

Vnder puhlic mtfnayement -^ 








JVIaiulaiDcd bjr tLie Peimrlment 

62 

290 

312 

83-4 

8 10 6 

30 16 6 

3S-6 

Maiulainedby Municipal Boarda ... 

5 

215 

167 

7302 

16 3 

CD 

7-3 

Under private management — 

Aided by tlie Popartment or by 
Municipal Boarda 

HI 

160 

118 

78-0 

3 10 2 

18 14 8 

19-2 

Unaided 

74 

303 

244 

, 80 5 

‘ ... 

IS 10 1 


Total High Sngliah Schools 

272 

220 

177 

80 4 

... 



M( 1)1)1.11 Knqlish Schools— 








Under pubUe management — 








Uaintained by the department ,.. 

7 

113 

80 

80'3 

11 16 9 

21 7 7 

65-8 

Maintained by Municipal Boarda ... 

8 

136 

107 

79-2 

1 4 2 

7 13 2 

16 1 

Under private management— 








Aided by the Department or by 
Mnnicipal Boards 

634 

82 

60 

en-o 

3 2 5 

10 2 3 

31 07 

Unaided ... ... ... 

169 

62 

60 

80-6 


7 12 6 


Total Middle English Schools „. 

718 

78 

61 

65-7 

. 
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Total. 
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Oi 

jl 

Veknacular Schools - 





B.8. A. P. 

Bn. A. F. 


Under publir management — 








Maintained by the Department 

15S 

46 

36 

70-8 

6 3 9 

8 7 0 

62-03 

Maintained by Municipal Boards ... 

8T 

76 

59 

77-6 

3 9 2 

8 4 3 

31-2 

Under private manaijemmil — 








Aided by the Department or by 








Municipal Boarda 

861 

51 

39 

76-4 

1 2 0 4 

1 

7 7 4 

34-6 

Unaided 

lOS 

66 

12 

76-3 


6 12 2 


Total Middle Vcrnaoular Schools ... 

1,167 

61 

39 

76'4 




ITppkb Pbimabt Schools— 








Zander piihlir management— 








Maintained by tlie Department 

21 

32 

22 

68-7 

3 13 4 

4 4 8 

89-3 

Maintained by Municipal Beards ... 

7 

28 

16 

67'1 


4 9 0 


Under private management — 








Aided by tlio Department or by 




1 

1 




Municipal Boards 

a ,016 

83 

26 

78-7 

18 11 

3 7 3 

46-09 

Unaided ... 

11 >2 

32 

25 

78'1 

. 

3 7 1 


Total Upper I'rimary Sc.licxils 

3.116 

33 

26 

78-7 
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Lowbe Pbimaby Schools — 




1 




Under public management— 




i 




Maintained by tlie Department 

12 

U 

11 

78-6 

5 7 2 

5 7 10 

99-2 

Maintained by Municipal Boards ... 

20 

32 

9 

4«r9 


3 6 2 


Under private management -— 




1 




Aided by the Dcpartniont or by 








Municipal Boards 

38,3.‘tl 

19 

16 

81-2 

0 8 0 

2 6 0 

21-6 

Uuaided 

: 6,971 

13 

11 

81-6 


2 2 9 


Total Lower Primary Schools 

1 

I .16,337 

18 

15 

83-.1 


. 



The percentage of attendance in high English schools foil off from 
81‘4 to 80 4; in middle English schools from 781 to O.'i-Z; and in middle 
vernacular schools from 77 to 76-4; in upper primary schools from STS to 
78’7; while in lower primary schotils it increased from 82‘8 to 83-3. The 
attendance in primary schools maintained by the Department shows a consider¬ 
able improvement. The percentage of attendance in uppoV primary schools 
maintained by municipal boards increased from 43-7 to 57‘1; Tbut in the lower 
primary schools maintained by them it declined from 42*8 to 40’9, The 
percentage of attendance declined in the aided upper primary schools, while 
it remained stationary in the aided lower primaries. The attendance improved 
in the unaided primary schools. 

The average yearly cost of each pupil to Government decreased in 
the case of (1) High English schools maintained by the Department, and 
those aided by the Department or by Municipal Boards; (2) aided middle 
English schools; (3) Government and aided middle vernacular schools; 
(4) aided upper primary schools; (5) Government and aided lower primary 
schools. The cost increased in high English schools maintained by Muni¬ 
cipal Boards, in middle English schools maintained by the Department or 
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by Municipal Boards, and in upper primary schools maintained by the Depart¬ 
ment. The most appreciable increase has occurred in connection with the 8 dmh4hi. 
middle English schools maintained by the Department, in which the cost to 
the State for each pupil has risen from Es. 8-9 to Rs. 1M5-9, The number 
of these comparatively costly schools has decreased from 11 to 7. The 
cost of education in the middle vernacular and primary schools in urban areas 
is entirely borne by the municipalities, Government not being called upon to 
make any contribution towards their expenditure. 

12. The classification of pupils according to their progress in all schools of 
general instruction is shown in the following table. The higher stage includes 
pupils in the first two classes of high schools; the middle stage includes pupils 
in the lower classes of those schools and in the higher classes of middle schools 
down to the point which marks the limit of primary instruction; the upper 
primary stage includes the higher section and the lower primary the lower 
section of primary schools or classes, these last again being divided into 
those who are learning to read and those who are not learning to read printed 
books:— 
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* Ketornt of 171 boys of l»a Martiiiidre School htivo uot boon furnished. 


The following compendious summary of the foregoing table compares the 
salient figures for the past two years:— 


Sl.SE. 

N iTMBEa or titpiiH. 

Inci'oaBo. 

Decrease. 

1886>8S, 

1886-87. 

HirL 

Middle 

Upper primary 
Lower ditto 
Ditto ditto 

(higher section) ... 

(lower section) ... 

13,375 

38,319 

76,678 

718,441 

473,H44 

14,912 

41,382 

7fi,0.16 

717,078 

467,017 

1,637 

3,063 

473 

1,.360 

16,037 


Total 

h,31».356* 

l,30(),434t 

6,072 

17,#93 





Met 

' 12,921 


* Exoliisive of 1{H pupils whosp relnms were uot fumished. 
t Ditto 171 ditio ditto ditto. 

Upper primary schools show an increase of 1,502 pupils, or 1'2 per cent., 
but the increase of pupils in the upper primary stage is 472, or ‘6 per cent. 

■^ile the total number of pupils in secondary schcols has increased by 7,084, 
or by 3'9 per cent., the number in the high and middle stages has increased by 
4,600, or by 8-1 per cent. There is a decrease of 1,366 in the higher section 
and of 16,627, or 3‘6 per cent., in the lower section of the lower primary 
stage. The decrease in the lower section of the lower primary stage may be 
accounted for by the strict enforcement of the rule excluding from tiie returns 
inferior pathshalas and those having less than ten pupils each.^ The number 
of pupils not reading printed books is 467,017 against 473,644 in the previous 
year. 
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13 The fi)llowing tabic showa the caste and creed of pupils in all public 
institutions:— 


Ahtrar.t Return of Cmte and Creed of Pnpih at Collegea and Schooh in-Bengal fur the year 1886 87. 
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Of the pupils on the rolls of all public institutions more than 71 per 
cent, are Hindus, 25’7 per ceut. are Mahomedans, and more than*t)ne per cent. 
Christians of varieus races, while nearly 2 per cent, profess aboriginal or other 
creeds. 

Of the Hindus at schools 40 per cent, belong to the literate castes, 
25'7 per cent, tothe Navasakhs, 27'1 percent, to the Banias and other inter¬ 
mediate castes, and 7 per cent, to the Domes and other low castes. 

In Arts Colleges there are 1,816 of the high castes against 299 of the 
lower, or more than 6 to 1. In professional colleges there are 295 of the literate 
castes against 43 of the lower. In High English schools the proportion is 
nearly three to one ; in middle English schools nearly two to one; in middle 
vernacular about six to five; in upper primary about four to five; in lower 
primary about one to two. In girls^ schools more than half the number belong 
to. the higher castes. 
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14. The following table shows the social position and occupation of the obubai 
parents of the pupils:— stmuiET. 

Ahimt Return of Occupation of ParenU or Quardmm of Pupih at Colknee and Schooh in Bengalfo/r the year 

1886-87. 
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(a).—Rxclusive of 1,114 pupils whoso ruturiu have not beou furnished. 
\b). Ditto ol 189 ditto diuo ditto. 

(o). Ditto of 171 ditto ditto ditto. 

Id). Ditto ui 91 ditto oittn ditto. 

(s). Ditto of 4 unto ditto ditto. 


{/)Eiclusivo of 26 pupils whoHH returns have not boon furnished. 
Il 7 ). Ditto of 201 ) ditto ditto ditto. 

(h). Ditto of (14 6 hu> ditto ditto. 

(«). Ditto of 2,468 ditto ditto ditto. 


Of 3,216 pupils in Arts colleges only 232, or 7 per cent., belong to the 
richer classes of society, while tlie parents of 120, or nearly 4 per cent., have 
incomes not exceeding Ks. 200 a year. The children of middle class parents 
numbered 1,749, or more than 64 percent., while no returns have beenrecoived 
regarding 1,114 pupils, or more than 34 per cent. In professional colleges 58, 
or 4'2 per cent., belong to the richer classes, and 481, or more than 34 percent., 
to the middle, while 68, or nearly .6 per cent, belong to the poorer classes, and 
no returns have been received with regard to 789, or more than 56 per cent. 
In high English schools the proportion of high and middle class pupils taken 
together is 74'4 per cent., in middle English 51 per cynt., in middle vernacular 
39-3 per cent., in upper primary 23 per cent,, and in lower primary 11'8 
per cent. 

15. The number of pupils in all classes of institutions, aided and unaided, 
is shown in the following table for each division:— 
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(a) InclndM impilaof for Law, Medicine and SniineerlnR. 

(3) Uiito in girla'tchoell. 
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REPORT OF THE DIEECTOB 


OB5BRAL 

SUMMARY. 


There is a falling off in the numbef of pupils in the Eajshahye, Dacca, 
Bhagulpore, and Orissa Divisions owing to causes previously explained. 

lA.— Recommendations op the Education Commission. 

16. Under the orders of the Government of India in the Home Depart¬ 
ment, dated the 24th October 1885, a separate section of the Annual Report on 
education has to be devoted to an account of the measures that have been 
adopted during the year for carrying out the recommendations of the Education 
Commission. They are accordingly summarised in the following paragraphs. 

17. Indigenous schools .—With a view to the further encouragement of 
Sanskrit learning, a proposal for making Bankipore an additional centre for the 
Sanskrit Title examination was sanctioned to meet the wishes of the Behar 
Sanskrit Sanjivan, an institution which has been recently organised for the bene¬ 
fit of students of Sanskrit in Behar. This body has applied for an annual 
grant from Government on the same terms as the Sdraswat Samaj of Dacca, 
which has done so much to improve the systematic organization of tols. A 

S osal for aiding Sanskrit tdls more largely was made to Government by 
amahopadhyaya Mahes Chandra Nyiiyaratna, c.i.e., Principal of the Sanskrit 
College, but its consideration had to be postponed owing to financial pressure. 
There were 1,723 Mahomedan maktabs and 935 Sanskrit tSls under supervi¬ 
sion during 1886-87, against 1,302 maktabs and 577 tOls in 1885-86. 

18. Primary education .—Elementary indigenous schools are considered 
under this head, as most of the primary grant schools are indigenous institutions 
which have more or less adopted the departmental standards of study. The 
system of rewarding these schools according to results has long been in force 
in Bengal, and has been recognised in the new rules framed under the Bengal 
Local Self-Government Act. Owing to want of moans, there has been little 
or no extension of operations under this head, but it is satisfactory to note that 
the additional sum of Rs. 1,400 assigned during the year to each of the districts 
of Manbhoom and Singbhoom for the encouragement of Sonthal education has 
resulted in the establishment of 35 schools with 834 pupils in the former and 50 
schools with 964 pupils in the latter district, and a further development of 
the scheme is only delayed for want of funds. To give effect to those recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission, which have for their object the strengthening 
of the subordinate inspecting staff, entrusted with the duty of supervising 
primary schools, an increase of 50 Sub-Inspectors was again proposed, but it 
had to be abandoned for financial reasons. All that has been done in this 
direction is the raising of the salaries of 51 Sub Inspectors from Rs. 30 to 
Us. 50 in 1885, and the appointment in April lHh6 of ton new Sub-Inspectors 
on Rs. 50 a mouth. The recommendation of the Education Commission that 
primary schools should be inspected and examined in situ is being carried 
out to the utmost extent possible with the present limited agency, the system 
being now in force in all the districts of the Presidency Circle. 

19. Secondary education ,—recommendation of the Education Commis¬ 
sion, “ that in the upper classes of high schools there bo two divisions one 
leading to the Entrance examination of the University, the other of a more prac¬ 
tical character, intended to fit youths for commercial or other non-literary pur¬ 
suits,” has been carried out, as stated in the last report, in the case of European 
schools. ■ The University of Calcutta, which practically cdhtrols the teaching in 
all high schools not brought under the European School Code, had the matter 
under its consideration, and the Senate passed the following resolution on 
the 18th December 1886: “ That an alternative Entrance examination be 
not introduced at present, and that the question of including the elements 
of physics, chemistry and drawing in the Entrance examination be referred to 
the Special Committee now sitting with regard to that examination.” 
Accordingly, the Committee have considered the question, and have recom¬ 
mended to the Senate that an optional examination be instituted in the 
subject of drawing and that, if a candidate passes, the fact shall be noted on 
his certificate, but that success or failure in that subject shall not affect his 
success or failure in passing the Entrance examination or hie place in the 
class list. It has also been recommended that chemistry shall form a subject 
of Examination, and that the marks obtained shall bo taken into account in 
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detemimng the place of ihe candidate in the pass list. It npill be seen that 
the Committee are alive to the fact that the present University Entrance 
course is too exclusively literary and are disposed to add to it optional 
subjects of s practical character. Should the Senate of the Calcutta University 
approve the proposals of their Committee, the object of the Education • 
Commission’s recommendation will have been, to a certain extent, attained. 

20. Hoitek.—ni'vro additional boarding-houses were opened during the 
year under report at Midnapore and Cuttack. 

21. Collegiate -Although it was not considered necessary to 

adopt the recommendation of the Commission for the establishment of a Govern¬ 
ment College at Bhagulpore, the Tez Narayan private school in that town has 
since the close of the year been affiliated to the University up to the First Arts 
standard. The opening of the Narail College in the Jessore district in June 
1886 with a Gopemment grant of Bs. 95 a month was noticed in the last 
reiiort, and Baboo Joykissen Mukerjoa, the well-known zemindar of Uttar- 
para, has lately undertaken not only to open college classes in connection 
with the local Government hitrh school, but also to take over the management 
of the entire institution. The transfer of the Borhampore College to local 
management has been carried out since the close of the year, Muharani feurno- 
mayi, c.i., of Cossimbazar, having offered to pay for five years a monthly contri¬ 
bution of Rs. 1,000, and to manage the institution through a Board of Trustees 
consisting of five native gentlemen, the District Collector, and the Judge. 
The formal transfer of premrietorsbip will shortly be carried out on such con¬ 
ditions as are approved by Government. The Board of Trustees have recently 
lowered the rate of college fee from Rs. 6 to Rs. 3 a month—an' amount which, 
as anticipated in the last report, was found to be as high as most of the students 
seeking high education were in a position to pay. The transfer of the Midna¬ 
pore College to the local municipality has also been sanctioned. 

22. Internal administration of the Department. —The Government of India 
having, in paragraph 29 of the resolution, approved the recommendation that 
conferences of officers of the Education Department among themselves, and of 
such officers with Managers of Schools, should be held from time to time, a 
meeting of Inspectors was held in June 1884, as stated in the previous report. 

In June 1886 a Committee, corsistinir of Mr. Risley of the Bengal Civil Service, 
Mr. G. Bellott, Inspector, Rajshahye Circle, andRai HadhikaPrasannaMukorji, 
Bahadur, Inspector, Presidency Circle, sat at Darjeeling under the Presidency 
of the Officiating Director of Public Instruction, for the purpose of revising the 
grants to Government high schools of various classes, in view of the early transfer 
of some of them to municipalities or Joint-Committees to be constituted under the 
Local Self-Government Act of 1885. The saving, effected on the recommendation 
of the Committee, amounted to Rs, 10,298 a year, and this saving has been 
increased by Rs. 7,500 by the recent transfer of the Berhampore and Midnapore 
Colleges to local management. In February 1887 the long-deferred Conference 
of representative Managers of Schools and Colleges hold its first sitting. 
The Conferonce met altogether sixteen times, mostly from 3 to 6 in the after¬ 
noon. The subjects discussed were (1) the grant-in-aid rules; (2) the course and 
standards of female education, and the means of encouraging and extending it; 
and (3) the revision of the regulations governing the transfer of pupils from one 
school or college to another (“ inter-school rules ’M with a view to their applica¬ 
tion to the educational institutions of Calcutta, A report embodying the 
recommendations of the Conference has recently been submitted to Government. 

Su- Alfred Croft was ex-officio President of the Conference, and Kai Radhika 
Prasanna Mukerji, Bahadur, Inspector of Schools, Presidency Circle, acted as 
Secretary. Mrs. Wheeler, the Inspectress of Schools, was the only other member 
belonging to the Government service. There were thirteen non-official mem¬ 
bers, viz., the Reverend K. 8. Macdonald, and Mr. W. C. Madge, representatives 
of the Calcutta Missionary Conference ; Mr. Abdur Rahman, Barristor-at-Law, 
representative of the Mahometan Literary Society ; Mr. Amir Ali. representative 
of the National Mahomedan Association; Babu Bijoy Krishna Mukhei ji, Pre¬ 
sident of the Uttarpara Hitakari Sabha; Babu 8urja Kumar Adhikari, b.a.. 
Principal, Metropolitan Institution; Babu Umes ChandraDutt, b.a.. Principal, 
City College; Babu Elrishna Behari Sen, m.a.. Principal, Albert College ; Dr. 
Guru Das Banerjea, member of the Bothune School Committee; Miss A. M. Hoare, 
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Superintendent of the S. P. G. Zenana Mission; Miss Hook, Superintend¬ 
ent of the American Zenana Mission ; Mrs. Clifford of the Church of England 
Zenana Mission, and Mrs. Macdonald of the Free Church Zenana Mission. 
The Conference is believed to have been a success, as in nearly every case, 
after the subject had been fully discussed, the decision of the Conference 
was unanimous. The Inspector of European Schools held a Conference of 
school teachers and managers in April 1886, and again in January 1887. At 
the first Conference the general rules of the Code for European Schools and the 
standards of examination were discussed, with the result that a few good sugges¬ 
tions were made for the alteration of the standards. At the Conference of 
JanuaryT887 very few new suggestions were received, and Mr. Nash was led to 
believe that, on the whole, both teachers and managets were very well satisfied 
with the Code. 

23. Special Instruciion. —With a view to give primary school teachers an 
opportunity of improving themselves, the establishment of training classes in 
connection with middle schools at an annual cost of Rs. 6,000 was carried out 
during tho year. The chief features of the scheme wore (1) that no stipends 
were to bo given to the gurus or intending gurus under instruction, and (2) 
that the teacher was to receive one rupee a month for every guru under 
instruction. The total number of gurus studying in such training classes at 
the close of the first year of operations was 256 and is likely to increase as the 
scheme is better understood. 

24. Female education. —The appointment of two more Inspectresses had to 
be postponed for want of funds. At the Conference held in Calcutta in February 
to Apnl 1887,’the standaids of exam ination for girls’schools in Calcutta and 
the Suburbs, wore revised with a view to bring them into closer conformity 
with those adopted for tho departmental examinations, maintaining at the same 
time the essential differences in the course of instruction followed in boys’ and 
girls’ schools. The revised standards have been so framed as to be applicable 
to schools in the interior. The Conference recommended for Calcutta and the 
Suburbs the appointment of another 1 nspectress, as it was found that tho work 
of systematic examination of all tho schools was too much for one Inspectress. 
A few girls’ scholarships varying in annual value from Rs. 18 to Rs. 36 were 
also proposed, involving an initial expenditure of Rs. 780 a year. 

25. External relations of the Department. —As before stated, the existing grant- 
in-aid rules were submitted to the Conference of school authorities for consider¬ 
ation, and discussed very carefully. In the revised form of these rules recom¬ 
mended to Government for sanction, special facilities have been given 
to poor and backward classes of tho commmiity, and municipal contributions 
have been declared contributions from public sources, in accordance with the re¬ 
commendations of the Education Commission. More liberal terms have been 
offered to private colleges outside tho limits of Calcutta, and backward tracts 
have been dealt with on a more consistent plan. The rules for building OTants 
have been brought into close conformity with those under the Code for 
European schools, a now clause having been added for temporary loans to schools 
for building purposes in lieu of grants. 

26. Special classes. —As stated in the last report, a number of special 
scholarships were created for the benefit of Mahomedan boys pursuing a college 
career. The appointment of^two Mahomedan Assistant [(pspectors on salaries 
of Rs. 200. to 300 a month will he made when the financial pressure is diminished. 
Reference has already been made to the special measures adopted during the 
year for the spread of education among the Sonthals of Manbhoom and 
Singbhootn. 

27. Transfer of schools to Local Bodies. —The Berhampore and Midnapore 
Collegiate schools have already been transferred to local management with the 
Colleges to which they are attached. The TJttarpara school has been transferred 
to Babu Joykissen Mukerjea on his undertaking to open College classes^in con¬ 
nection with it. On tho formation of District Boards under Act III (B.C.) of 1 w85, 
all Government middle and primary schools have been transferred to their manage¬ 
ment. The administration of such a portion of the grant-in-aid allotment and of 
the primary grant as has reference to middle and primary schools in extra-urban 
tracts has also been transferred to the District Boards with effect from 1st April 
1887. In some districts of the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions and in the 
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Patna and Rajshahye districts, the Boards assumed active charge of educational 
business before the close of the year. With regard to the constitution of 
District Boards, Mr. Pope remarks that their action in educational matters is 
likely to be hampered by the fact that “ Sub-Inspectors are members of the 
Board and thus sit in judgment and vote on questions that affect themselves. 
Should a Deputy Inspector or a Circle Inspector have occasion to report a 
Sub-Inspector to the Board for bad work done, the said Sub-Inspector, as a 
member of the Board, is entitled to give his opinion. This is anomalous ; and 
some definite rules should, I think, be laid down to exclude Sub-Inspectors 
from District and Local Boards. On the other hand, the Deputy In 82 )ector 8 
of Schools should be ex-officio members of the District Boards.” Mr. Pope’s 
remarks on this point meet with the full approval of Mr. N. S. Alexander, 
Commissioner of the Bhagulpore Division. It is obvious that the anomaly, 
thus noticed by these gentlemen, is one that calls for immediate reform. 

28. Finance ,—The Education Commission looked forward to a steady increase 
of the charges for grants to secondary and primary schools, but the existing 
financial pressure renders the realisation of the hopes of the Commission a 
matter of the distant future. The educational grant for Bengal stood at 
Rs. 33,93,000 in 1884-85. It was reduced to Rs. 33,07,000 in 1885-86. 
The figure for 1886-87 was Rs. 33,92,000, or Rs. 1,000 less than that for 
1884-85. 


II.—CONTROLLING AGENCIES. 

29. Sir Alfred Croft, k.c.i e., was in charge of the Office of Director of 
Public Instruction from the 8th of July until the close of the official year. 

The following changes took place in tho staff of liigher inspecting officers 
during the year. 

Dr. 0. A. Martin returned from furlough on the 13th November, relieving 
Mr. Hill, who had been acting as Inspector of Schools, Eastern Circle. From 
the 19th of July Mr. Hill discharged the duties of a Professor in tho Dacca 
College in addition to carrying on the current work of the Inspector’s office. 
Babu Dina Nath Son, Assistant Insijector, Dacca Division, was absent on 
deputation from the 27th A^jril to the 6th October, his services having been 
lent to the Maharajah of Hill Tipperah. His place was taken by Babu Kailas 
Chandra Sen, the Assistant Inspector of Schools, Chittagong Division, while 
Babu Bidyadbar Das, the Deputy Inspector of Furreodpore, was deputed to 
Chittagong. Babu Sarat Chunder Das, Assistant Inspector, Rajshahye Divi¬ 
sion, died on tho 29th November, and the vacancy has not been filled up as yet. 
With regard to this officer Mr. Bellett observes: “ His untiring energy, great 
tact and absolute trustworthiness made him an invaluable coadjutor.’’ Babu 
Mathura Nath Chatterjee, Assistant Inspector of Schools, having obtained 
privilege leave for throe months from the 17th March, his place was temporarily- 
filled by Babu Saroda Prosad Ganguli, Head-master of the Gaya Zillah School. 
Mr. Nash was absent on privilege leave at the commencement of the year under 
report, and returned to duty on tho 3rd of May. During his absence 
Mr. H. A. Bamford, Assistant Inspector of European Schools, officiated as 
Inspector. Mr. Bamford was also in charge of the office while Mr. Nash was 
absent on deputation to attend tho conference of Inspectors of European Schools 
which was held at Mussoorie in May and June 1886. 

30. The following statement shows the amount of inspection work done 
by the Inspectors of Schools, inclnding the Joint and Assistant Inspectors: — 


Statement of teork done by the Inepectore of Sehoole and their Aesistanta during the year 

1886-87. 


Nami ov OrncaB. 

Eai Radhika Frasana Mookerji Bahadur, Offg. Inspector of Schools, 
Presidency Circle 

Babu Chandra Mohun Majnmdar, Officiating Assistant Inspector of 
Schools, Presidency Division 

Babu Bireswar Chuokerbutty, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Chota- 
Nagpore Division 

Babu Brahma Mohun Mullik, Inspector of Schools, Western Circle ... 


Dfws OD 8ohool« 

tour. viiit«d. 

106 (a) 214 

1S3 287 

123 113 

114 138 


OBNRRAL 

SUMMABT. 


COSTBOLllMU 

AaKBCms. 


(a) Ezoltuive of t7 dsors os spcsial dot; at Dtrjeeling. 
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Statement of work done by the Impectore of Schools and their Assistants during the year 

1886-87—ooiioluded. 


Nahs or Otiicib. 

Babu Beai Madhub De;, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Bnrdwou 
Division 

Babu Radha Kath llai, Joint-Inspector of Schools, Orissa Division ... 

Mr. S. C. Hill, Acting Inspector of Schools, Eastern Circle, from Ist 
April to 13th November (h) 

Dr. C. A. Martin, Inspector of Schools, Bastem Circle, from 13th 
November to Slst March 

Babu Kailas Chundcr Sen, Actins Assistant Inspector of Schools, 
Dacca Division, from 27th April to 6th October (c) ... 

Babu Dina Nath Sen, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Dacca Division, 
from Cth October to 31 St March 

Babu Bidja Dhur Das, Acting Assistant Inspector of Schools, Chitta¬ 
gong Division, from 31st May to 2Uth November 

Babu Kailas Chundcr Son, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Chittagong 
Division fi'om Ist to 26th April and from 21st November to 31st 
March (rf) 

Mr. G. Bellctl, Inspector of Schools, Bajshahye Circle 

Babu Sarat Chunder Das, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Eaishahyo 
Division, for 8 months only (e) 

Mr. John Van Somoren Pope, Inspector of Schools, Bchar Circle ... 

Mr. B. li. 'i'iei 7 . Assistant Inspector of Schools, Patna Division ... 

Babu Sarada Prasad Ganguli, Acting Assistant Inspector of Schools, 
Bhagulporo Division, from 1st April to IBth June 

Babu Mathura Nath Chatterji, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Bhugul- 
poro Division, from l7lh Juno to Slst March 

Mr. A. M. Nash, Inspector of European Schools (f) 

Mr. H. A. Bamford, Assistant Inspector of European Schools 


Hays nn 

Bchofi). 

tour. 

viHiUid. 

80 

84 

176 

138 

37 

106 

45 

97 

81 

108 

66 

100 

83 

69 

80 

104 

161 

192 

U8 

104 

216 

227 

207 

261 


171 

305 

107 

67 

78 

139 


(6) Mr. Ilill wiMsppointod temporanly tobe n Profewor ID tboDacon College, m addition to his other duties, with efteot 
from ivth July, in DoiiHtHitiimce of which hu ouuld not do any msipootlou work from that date. 

(o) Thu Iiacca AMidtant Inapuftor’s Ofiloe was vnoant from ist to 20rji April. 

(d) Wan on priviloRo imve for one nvotth with effoet from 14th October. 
iet Hied on tlio 29th March i8(id. Hie place liov not yet been Ailed up. 

(J) Won oil privikiKoloavo from iBt April to Srd May. Viix.'oodod to Muasoorio to iiltond the ooafereDce of InafNudoni of 
Hehoola dtirioK the monthu of May and Jumu 

The work of the Inspector of European Schools is of a special kind, 
and ho is necessarily detained during a great part of the year at head-quarters, 
as his time is largely taken up with the Calcutta Schools, the number of 
scholars in Calcutta and the Suburbs being 75’6 per cent, of tlio total nuinbor of 
European scholars in the province. The Officiating Inspector, Presidency 
Circle, was absent for 27 days on special duty at Darjeeling. lie had also to 
act as Secretary to the Educational Conference, and attend to other important 
duties, which detained him in Calcutta. Mr. Hill was of course precluded 
from travelling while engaged as a Professor in the Dacca College. Babu 
Sarada Prasad Ganguli had no opportunity of visiting any schools while 
he was officiating tor Babu Mathura Nath Chatterjea, as they were all 
closed on account of the vacation. Babu Beni Madhab De was a good deal 
detained at head-quarters, as the Circle Inspector's office work was particularly 
heavy during the year in consequence of the establishment of District Boards 
throughout the division. 

31. The following table shows the quantity of york done by the Deputy 
Inspectors 


Statement of work done by Deputy Inspectors of Schools during the year 1886-87. 


• DlSTBlCtB 

Dayn on 
tour. 

V luubof 
of •ohools 

• Vivit'S to 
Swondary 
Bcbooln. 

Becondury 
Schools 
uudur m. 
ii]Mfition. 

BlMAHKa. 

Burdwttu 

Mion 

f'Biirdwnn . 

1 Bank II rK . 

Divi.J Bfiarbbrrc'rii.. . 

. 'iHidtiRiiore. 

I Hr>0KBly . 

CUnwrah . 

196 

m 

187 

788 

174 

167 

178 

204 

247 

208 

m 

tos 

83 

90 

87 

91 

146 

68 

lU 

78 

so 

86 

108 

60 

There Is nn AdditionHl Deputy 
Inspector for Secondary 
Soiioola in Rurdwun. whoMi 
work in not shown in iblH 
Btatonoent. 


Averse for Ibo HivlBion 

109 

m 

96 

78 



OalcttlOi . 

124 

m 

18 

18 


i’rptiuloimy 

»ion 

fi4>Fprfninnfth8 . 

;;; ::: 

— 1 Khulna . 

tlduorftbedabaa .. 

ISO 

180 

160 

174 

206 

aw 

wo 

800 

m 

416 

Iti 

131 

104 

148 

104 

103 

86 

81 

76 

63 



Atii(»*ij lor the DiriSon 

181 

301 

121 

89 

• 
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Statement of work done hy Deputy Inapectora of Schools during the year 1886-87—ooncludod. 


DisTBicra. 


Days (m 
tour. 

Nnmbar 
of sohoois 
visited. 

Visits to 
Soooudary 
Buhools. 

Sttoondary 
SobcxilM 
under In¬ 
spection. 

)6» 

S4] 

63 

20 

170 

244 

06 

29 

m 

250 

ISO 

04 

220 

820 

1.37 

6.3 

178 

2.38 

100 

20 

On npooial throughout tho year. { 

isu 

272 

87 

28 

Uti 

301 

10.H 

221 

152 

836 

146 

150 

isr 

820 

128 

85 

05 

101 

73 

9.3 

154 

821 

141 

82 

147 

204 

122 

102 

108 

135 

03 

48 

150 

JWO 

80 

27 

104 

4U6 

05 

76 

144 

200 

B1 

50 

22rt 

.823 

44 

20* 1 

10!) 

2.34 

«7 

22* 

152 

181 

7.3 

25* 

10? 

2<i0 

00 

20* 

2441 

*l>2 

57 

11* 

212 

287 

60 

19* 

INS 

170 

48 

Bl* J 

1»7 

257 

68 

19 

m 

JWl 

00 

17* 1 

218 

254 

71) 

14* 

105 

208 

23 

1«* 

107 

lOS 

70 

2.3* 

157 

152 

44 

17* J 

1D4 

227 

67 

16 

102 

• 

267 

80 

. .34 

155 

102 

33 

17 

108 

222 

67 

24 

171 

323 

60 

26 

154 

308 

49 

12 

102 

lOH 

in 

10 

20» 

807 

Cl 

10 

170 

894 

29 

7 

157 

208 

9 

12 


Osnknn. 


rOliuceuors ... 
I RajAhaliye ... 

I(A]Hhahya Dlvi-, « 

dion ... I 

Jterjealinff ... 
LJulpigooree ... 


Averui^ for tbo Division 


/’Dacca 

TV TV I — 3 l^'wrreedfKws 

Diuwa DivUion j Mymumin.li 

CBacktir^unge 


Average for the UiviHiOD 


Oti(tt»«ouK Div'-yN^klSly 

»**'■**' CTipptmh ... 


Average for tho DiviHion 


fl^tna 

Gyii ... 

I Hhahabad ... 
Patna Diviaion ...^ Sarun 

Churoparun , 
I Moysulierporo 
IDurbhuuga ... 


Average for the Division 


/Monghyr . 

BimMpore Divi. 

mou -jMaWaJi 

VSoutbol Pergaunahs 


Average for the Diviaion 


rCuttark 

On'««a Division ...<Poonn* 
(.Buluaoro 


Average for the Division 


f IlawirlbagU ... 
Ghota Kagporo 3 loiharclugini... 
Division Mttubhoom ... 

vSinghhoom ... 


Average for tho Division 


* Dxchiding High Bnglish 
Schools not under the in* 
spHction of lleputy loepc^- 
tom. 


' Ditto 


fONTROt.I.IWl 
■ AORNOIKN 


The prescribed total of 150 days to bo spent on tour appears to have been 
attained in the case of all but five officers—the Deputy Inspectors of Calcutta, 
Bankoora, Mymenaingh, Chittagong, and Lohardugga. The Deputy Inspector 
of Calcutta has many responsible duties in connexion with the departmental 
examinations and the annual divisional returns. .The cases of the others will be 
considered in reviewing the work of the different divisions. 

32. In the Burdwan Division the Deputy Inspector of Bankoora has 
a record of only 136 days on tour. But the fact is that the office of Deputy 
Inspector of Bankoora was held by three persons during the year. Babu Peary 
Mohan Mukherji was Deputy Inspector from tho 1st April 1886 to the 14th of 
June 1886, during which time he was away from head-quarters for eight days. 
Babu Brajendra Kumar Guha held active charge of the office from the 16th 
June 1886 to the, 20th January 1887, during which period ho was on tour for 
74 days, visiting in all 136 schools. Failing health compelled him to take 
privilege leave. It is said that this officer’s inspections of schools are charac¬ 
terized by a thoroughness which is specially deserving of notice. Babu 
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Eamesvar Sen, who officiated for him, was on tour for 54 days from the 2l8t 
January to the end of the year. Babu Bhuvan Mohan Niogi, Deputy Inspector 
of Hooghly, again occupies the foremost place for, activity in the Burdwan 
Division. 

• The prescribed minimum of 150 days has been exceeded in all the districts 
of the Presidency Division, although the average for the whole division has gone 
down, owing to the heavy office work entailed on Deputy Injectors by the 
preliniiria^ arrangements necessary to get the newly-formed I)i8trict Boards 
into working order. As in the previous year, Babu Phani Bhushan Basu, Deputy 
Inspector of Moorshedabad, heads the list with 193 days on tour during a period 
of 11 months and 396 visits. He was absent on privilege leave for one month, 
during which Babu Madhu Sudan Sinha, b.a., acted for him. Babu Harihar Das 
of Khulna paid the largest number of visits to secondary schools. It is satisfactory 
to observe that Babu Mati Lai Maitra has displayed increased activity, in spite 
of the extraordinary pressure during the year under report of his usually heavy 
office work. Mr. Bellett remarks that the work of the Deputy Inspectors in the 
Rajshahye Division is “ all round much more satisfactory than could be recorded 
in last year’s report.” Babu Uma Prasad De, Deputy Inspector of Pubna, heads 
the list with 220 days on tour and 320 schools visited. The Inspector reports 
tliat he is much pleased with the improvement shown in the work of Babu 
Mohendra Lall Dutt, Deputy Inspector of Rungpore. 

33. With regard to the work of the Dacca Division, Dr. Martin points out 
that the number of da)'8 spent on tour by Babu Adi Nath Mittra, Deputy In¬ 
spector of Mymensingh, was very inadequate; but it is fair to say that, but for 
on accident, this officer would have spent the prescribed period on tour. It 
appears that he was laid up for two months and a half of the time best suited 
for getting about his district by'the consequences of a serious fall. On the 
whole Dr. Martin is of opinion that, taking into consideration quality and 
quantity^ the best inspecting work was done by Babu Bidya Dhar Das, and 
next by Babu Tarak Nath Sen. 

In the Chittagong Division Babu Gaur Mahan Basak, who officiated as 
Deputy' Inspector of Chittagong from the 27th May 1886 to the 27th 
February 1887, was out on tour for 100 days only. This shortcoming is to a 
certain extent accounted for by the fact that he was ill for about a month and 
a half in January and February, the time most favourable for inspection work 
in the district. Babu Mohim Chandra Chatterjee, n a , Deputy' Inspector of 
'fipperah, does not appear to have arranged his tours with sufficient care. 
However, there seems to have been considerable improvement on last year in 
Tipperah and Noakhally. 

34. It will be observed that the averages of the Patna and Bhagulpore 
Divisions are the highest in the above table. In the Patna Division, liabu 
Sajjivan Lai of Chumparun occupies the first place with 246 days on tour 
and 402 schools visited. Babu Bhagwan Prasad of Patna occupies the second 
place, and Balm Parma Nand of Shahabad, whose work is said not to 
liave been satisfactory’, occupies. the last place, as ho did last year. The 
average for the Bhagulpoie Division, though not as high as that of Patna, is 
194 against 192 last year. The Assistant Inspector of the Bhagulpore Divi¬ 
sion reports that the work done by the Deputy Inspectors as a body was veiy 
satisfuctoiy, and remarks that the Deputy Insiiectors of Monghyr and Bhagul- 
porc, Babu ,S«nianath Jharkandi and Maulavi Abdul Ralum, occupy very 
liigh places with regard to tlie others. In Orissa all the throe Deputy 
Inspectors have shown a satisfactory outturn of work. The Deputy Inspector 
of Cuttack was detained for nearly a month at head-quarters by work con¬ 
nected, with the examination of manuscripts. He is said to have taken great 
pains to improve the general tone of education throughout the heavy district 
under his charge. The average of the Chota Nagpore Division nas boem 
reduced by the low figures returned from lAihardugga. Baboo Durga Prasanna 
Mookerjee is responsible for the poorness of the year’s inspection work in this 
district. He suffered much from ill-health and was detained at head-quarters 
for some time to conduct the case of defalcation against Baboo Aghor Chandra 
Roy. With the exception of Lohordugga, the Deputy Inspector in each 
district has inspected all the secondary schools under lum more than three 
times during the year. 
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35. The followings table shows the amount of work done by the Sub- 
Inspectors of each district taken together, and the average for each division: — 


CONTROMJNrt 

AV1KMCIS8. 


Statimeiit of work done hy Sub-Inufwcton of Schools during the year 1886 - 87 . 


Bhibiom. 

Number 
of HiA- 
InNpoctors, 

Days on 
lour. 

Number 
of Muhools 
viKitod 

Koh'iols 

uiidor 

iniipHction. 

Bbh.bks. 

Jiurdwau Diviiion^ 






Burrtwftn . 

Bankonro . [[, 

B»orbli()om . 

Midnafiore .. 

HooKhly . 

Howrah . 

6 

4 

3 

10 

5* 

8* 

t.IRO 

747 

Adi 

8,374 

1)81 

47B 

2.487 
l.Mi7 

1.488 
0.667 
1,767 

094 

1.428 

1,473 

728 

4,.529 
1,690 

876 

j * Including Bducatiou idnrlu 

Average for the division—30 olflccra 


212 

461 

367 


Calcutta . 

1 

160 

563 

174 


Pretidenep Division. 






24*PoritannahB .. . 

Nuddeii . 

•loNHOrH . . 

Klionina . 

Uoorahednbad . 

et 

6 

(I 

•4 

4 

2.226 

1,241 

1,141 

010 

P8H 

8,080 

2.656 

2,208 

1.767 

8,106 

l.OOl 

800 

1,175 

1.090 

832 

t Including one Municipal 
Sub'luNiiucUu, 

Averofco fur the division -20 oinconi 


224 

437 

201 


Bajshahye Division. 






Pinairopnro . 

Rajahtinyo .. .. 

Itnnsporo ... . 

Piibnii . . 

lIOfTPH . 

Ilurjreltng . 

Julpigoree . 

6 

it 

R 

4 

at 

1 

H 

1,477 

721 

I.OAO 

867 

281 

17.H 

660 

2,168 

1,056 

1,2.31 

1,2S3 

48;( 

290 

HtO 

700 

680 

787 

66:1 

317 

30 

257 

} Inoiuding Education ciurk. 

Avem<e for tho divisiou—20 olTlcers 


UI7 

2K2 

130 


Dacca Division. 






Dacca . . 

Furrowlptiro. . 

Mvinensiiiirh .. .. 

Baukui'gunRe. 

7 

4 

5 

6 

1.62A 

l,i>07 

823 

1,.63 

2,367 

1,719 

1,414 

2,lr»4 

8.348 

1,304 

2,D'2 

2.474 


Average for the tlivision—21 officers 


28H 

303 

439 


Chitiagonff Division, 






Chittagong . 

Noakholly . 

Tippuriih . 

ChittogonK Hill Tracts . 

4 

3 

4 

15 

683 

674 

716 

161 

1,040 

1,181 

1,604 

.1) 

1,242 

1.410 

S.014 

21 

§ Including Kxnnnncr of 
KyoungN, in ttic Chitttig<'>i>g 
District, 

Avi‘<nge for the division—otUcers 


185 

322 

474 

Patna Division. 






PAtna . 

Gya . 

Shuhahad . 

flaruii .. .. 

OlinmpRruti ... 

Mozunerpore. 

Durbhuuga . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

5 

iiiliil 

1.517 

1.685 

1,633 

1.654 

738 

1,208 

976 

1.256 

973 

702 

!I36 

1,062 

997 

630 


Average for the divisiou—25 oIBiiers 


204 

30S 

m ' 


hhagulporo Division. 






Monghyr . 

BhagiiiiMre ... 

Furibah ... . . ... ... 

Maldali . . 

Bontltal Perguunahs.. 

8 

4 

4 

ail 

0 

6S0 

H6h 

619 

4]H) 

1,261 

977 

1,529 

H!i9 

8 R 
1,267 

m 

1,9.30 

1.211 

383 

641 

li luciuding duoalion clerk 

Average for the division—20 officers 


184 

274 

206 


Orissa Division. 





• 

Cuttack . 

PiKiree . .. 

JlalasorA . 

Orissa Tributiu'y Hehals. 

B 

2 

3 

7 

1,130 

403 

648 

1.224 

8.772 

1,127 

761 

1,283 

4,S37 

1,5h2 

1.926 

1,367- 


Average for the division—17 oSloers ... 


ISO 

m 

636 


Chota ffagpors Division. 






Hataribagh . 

LohNrditgga.. 

Kingblionm . 

klanbhoom . .. 

F 

468 

745 

436 

721 

718 

1,087 

9S7 

1.281 

401 

667 

819 

666 

If Including Eduoahon clerk. 

Avorage for the divition—14 officers 


m 

291 

131 



36. The average of days spent on tour for the Burdwan Division is slightly 
higher this year than it was in 1885-86. The required limit of 200 days was 
exceeded by all the Sub*Inspectors exc(mt four, viz. tho Sub-Inspectors of Debra 
in M^dnaporo, Sonamukhi in Bankoora, Cutwa in Burdwan and North Bankoora, 
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who were respectively 197, 193, 188 and 142 days on tour. This is accounted 
for by the following facts;—The Sub-Inspectorship of Debra was held by no 
fewer than three persons during the year, the Sub-Inspectors of Cutwa and 
North Bankoora were on sick or privilege leave, and the Sub-Inspector of Sona- 
ilmkhi is new in the line. As in the previous year, the highest record in the 
division was made by Babu Rasik Lai Das, Sub-Inspector of Rayna, who was 
on tour for 287 days. He was followed close by Babu Sital Prasad Datta, 
Sub-Inspector of Tamluk, with 285 days. The average number of visits paid 
to schools is (excepting the town of Calcutta, for which a Sub-Inspector has been 
recently appointed) again highest in the Burdwan Division, and of all the dis¬ 
tricts of tliat division, Midnapore stands first in this respect. The Sub-Inspector 
of Tamluk inspected the largest number of schools (852); next to him comes the 
Sub-Inspector of Naraingurh with 716 visits, and he is but little in advance of the 
Sub-Inspector of Culna, who paid 710 visits to schools in situ. The Inspector 
points out that this test is after all an imperfect one, as all districts are not 
equally circumstanced with regard to the number of schools, the relative 
distance of schools from each other, or the difficulty of travelling in each. 

In the Presidency Division the average duration of a Sub-Inspector’s tour 
decreased from 227 to 224 days. The Inspector accounts for this by the same 
causes which have been already assigned for the reduction of the amount of 
inspection work done by Deputy Inspectors. The average number of visits, 
however, has increased. The highest record is that of 283 days attained by 
Babu Arun Chandra Ganguli of Kandi and Babu Gopal Krishna Chakravarii 
of Diamond Harbour. The only officer who failed to reach the prescribed 
minimum of 200 days was Babu Jageshur Chakravarti of North Sadar, Jessore, 
who failed in the same respect during the three preceding years. Babu Arun 
Chundra Ganguli also paid the largest number of visits to schools in siiu, viz. 795. 
Babu Krishna Chundra Banerjee of Basirhat stands second with 529 visits. 

37. Babu Ramchandra Chakravarti, Sub-Inspector of Bogra, again heads 
the list in the Rajshahye Division, having been absent from head-quarters 214 
days, and having paid 349 visits. But the Inspector speaks with more confi- 
deuGO of the genuine character of the work of Babu Jagannath Sarkar in 
Jalpaiguri, who was absent only 215 days from head-quarters. On the 
whole, he is not seriously dissatisfied with the work of any Sub-Inspector, 
except Babu Tarini Charan Mukhorji, Sub-Inspector in Rungpore, who 
has been removed from the division, though he expresses an opinion that 
the Sub-Inspector of the Darjeeling Terai should have paid more visits to 
schools during the year. It appears that though the average number of days 
spent on tour in the Kajshahye Division has been reduced, the average number 
of visits paid to schools has increased. The same is the case in the Dacca 
Division. The decline in the number of days spent on inspection work in thia 
division is accounted for W the fact that very few schools being open during 
the inundation, the Deputy Inspectors stopped the touring of the Sub-Inspec¬ 
tors on account of its being too expensive. Six Sub-Inspectors failed to be on 
tour for the prescribed period of 200 days. One of these, Babu Chundra 
Kumar Boy, has been sent back to the teaching line, and another, Babu 
Prasanna hiumar Sen, has been called on for an explanation. The inactivity of 
the rest seems to have been satisfactorily accounted for. Dr. Martin remarks 
that the officers to be specially commended for good york are Babu Raj 
Kumar Das in Dacca with 337 days and 467 visits, Babu Kalikamal Chatterjee 
in Furreedpore with 283 days and 422 visits, Babu Kalikisor Som with 244 
days and 690 visits, and Babu Umeschandra Gupta with 257 days and 577 
visits, both in Backergpmge. 

38. In the Chittagong Division the average number of days spent on 
tour has declined from 195 to 185, but the number of schools inspected has 
risen from 311 to 322. The average for the Chittagong district was lowered 
by the appointment of two Sub* Inspectors, who worked only for a parT'of the 
year. The Inspector of the Behar Circle states that the work of the Sub- 
Jnspoctors in the Patna district has been interfered with by their coming 
under a new system, Patna being the only district of Behar in which the 
Local Self-Government Act has been introduced during the year. In all other 
districts the work shows a marked improvement. He points out that inspection 
work in Behar has also been interfered with during the year under report, and still 
more in the previous year, by the exceptionally heavy rains. The average 
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number of visits paid to schools in both the Patna and Bhagulpore Divisions OiNTRULl.lNG 
has gone down, though the average nuuiber of d^s spent on tour has in - A(4K»t.‘)KH. 

creased in the Patna Division. In this division Babu Chem Lai occupies the 
first place in respect of days spent on tour and visits paid. The average of 
days spent on tour in the Bhagulpore Division has been reduced by the low 
average of Pumeah, which is said to be due to the unhealthy character of 
the district. The average of visits is lowest in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, where 
travelling is difficult and the schools far apart. Babu Bishesvar Ohose of 
the Sonthal Pergunnahs heads the list in this division in regard to days on 
tour, and babu Bhairav Sahai and Giribardhari Lai of Bhagulpore in respect of 
visits paid. The inspections of the latter officer are said to be of a very 
thorough character. In the Orissa Division Babu Raghunath Ghoso and 
Hajkumar Sen, Sub-Inspectors of Cuttack, and Babu Radhakrishna Sarkhel, Sub- 
Inspector of Pooree, have made the highest record of work. In the Tributary 
Mcnals, Babu Padmanabh Sen, Hrishikesh Rautroy, and Mathuranatb Sen, 
are said to have displayed commendable zeal and activity. In Chota Nagpore 
the late Babu Asutbsh Banerjee spent the largest number of days on ins* 
pection duty, and next to Babu Siva Sankar Lai of Singbhoom paid the 
greatest number of visits. The average of days on tour for the whole 
division has fallen from 197 to 168, and that of schools visited from 378 to 
291. The reason of this falling off in the work of the Sub-Inspectors has not 
been clearly explained by the Assistant Inspector. 

39. The work done by the chief gurus and inspecting pundits is shown 
in the following statement:— 


Dirimov. 




Nuinbar o< men 
employwt. 

Number ot 
te school 

Presidnnoy 



• •• 

... 202 

29.834 

Calcutta 




2 

1.300 

Burdtran 




303 . 

61.387 

Bajaliahye 




163 

26,009 

Dacca 




63 

30.604 

Chittagoug 




46 

21,264 

Patna ... 




2t9 

48,838 

BhaguIpoTo 

Chota Nagpore ... 

... 



140 

20,338 




12 « 

2.650 

Oriatia ... 

... 



03 

46,664 


* Inclusive uf two tkinthal Sub*1nspectors, properly spoakintt Tostieoting Pundits. 

40. There seems to be a pretty general agreement among the higher 
inspecting officers that the new rule of the Financial Department directing 
that no mileage shall be drawn on any day for a journey of less than 20 miles 
will have a prejudicial effect on primary education. The rule will press with 
most severity upon Deputy and Sub-Inspectors. These officers will therefore 
be tempted to send in false diaries and travelling bills, or to make careless and 
hurried inspections so as to get over 20 miles in one day. No doubt the sense 
of duty will in most cases overcome the temptation, but I doubt the wisdom of 
a policy which places a premium on perfunctory work. I am afraid that even 
the most conscientious among these inspecting officers will always work under 
a depressing sense of hardship, which must tend to render their services loss 
efficient. 

41. It was pointed out in last year’s report that tho District Committees of 
Public Instruction would shortly be replaced in 16 districts by District Boards. 
As stated in a previous section. District Boards have, during the yeai’ under 
report, assumed active charge of educational duties in the districts of Rajshahyc 
and Patna, and in some districts of the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions. But 
even in these districts the Committees were in existence during the greater part 
of the year. The District Committees of the Patna Division met 22 times, 
that of Sarun alone having recorded nine meetings. In the Burdwan 
Division the Howrah Committee met four times and the Midnaporc Com¬ 
mittee three times. In the Presidency Division the Murshidabad Committee 
met three times, the Ediulna Committee twice, and the Nuddea Committee 
once. There was no meeting of the Committee in Dacca during the your. 
The Furroedpore Committee was called together once, and throe members atten-' 
ded. The Committees of the Bhagulpore Division met 15 times, The Monghyr 
Committee heading the list with five meetings. In Orissa there were altogetlicr 
1*1 meetings during tho year under report, viz. three in Cuttack, four in 
Pooree, and four in Balasoro. In Chota Nagpore, where the Local Self- 
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Government Act has not been introduced, 24 meetings were hold, tho 
Manbhoom Committee alone assembling eight times. In some districts the vice- 
presidents i f the extinct District Ootmnittees exercised from the Istof October 
until tho 31st of March the powers formerly vested in those bodies. But 
in. all districts where the Local Self-Government Act has been introduced, 
District Boards have heon from tlie beginning of the current year, at the 
latest, exercising the powers formerly vested in District (jommittocs, with the 
exception of those having reference to tho control and management of zillah 
scliools. 

III.—UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 

42. Owing to the opening of Victoria College, Narail, the number of aided 
colleges has risen from 0 to 7, and the total number of colleges for general 
education from 26 to 27. The number of students attending them has 
increased from 2,998 to 3,215. There is no change in the number of first 
grade and second grade Government colleges. The first six aided colleges 
are all classed by the University as first grade colleges, being -affiliated up 
to the standard of the B.A. Examination. Tho Victoria College, Narail, is 
a second grade college. Of the unaided colleges, the Albert College and 
the Maharaja’s College, Burdwan, are classed as second ^ade colleges. The 
rest are affiliated up to the standard of tlie B.A. Examination. It appears 
that third-year classes have been opened in the Kipon College, but the 
Jagannath College, Dacca, contains only first-year and second-year classes, 
while the Martiniere Calcutta, has only five first-)'ear students preparing 
for tho examination of the University. No returns have been received from 
Bishop’s College and from University College, Calcutta, the first of which is 
classed as a first-grade, and the second as a second-grade institution. 

43. The following table gives the usual statistics of attendance in colleges, 
together with the rate of fees :— 

Statement of attendance in College-tfor genernt edueatinn. 
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82 
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HH 
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3 
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Ml 

67 

44 

7H 
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6 

6 

6 
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bi* 
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48* 
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2 


20 

16 

2U 

16 
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a 

iW 

27 

81 

84 

2-4 
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5 

IK 

19 

23 

21 

24 

Cluttagong . 

3 

l.ft 

’22 

22 

26 

39 
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1,211 

940 

940 

1,086 

AiMD— 

Oeiieral Atwcntbly's College, Calcutta . 

6 

402 

165 

■% 

274 

304 

842 

Free Clmvch », . 

5 

XHK 

272 

289 
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202 

St, Xavjcr’H „ . 

0 
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198 

200 
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London MisHion ,« Bhnwanipom . 

b 

HI 

69 

70 

64 

01 

l>ovetoti „ Calriula . 

b 

64 

47 

46 

26 

14 

St. Paul's School, Dnrjcttling (Cullvgo clotMCR). 

10 




.S 

6 

Noniil > ictoria Collt^e . 

s 





9 

Total 


951 
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877 

876 

795 

Unaided— 

Metropolitan InKtitution . ... ... 

s 

40f? 

606 
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666 

600 

Ovty CoUego . 

R 


176 

IM 

174 

232 

Idt Miirtiiiiere, Calcutta .. 

Vrvie 

3 

26 

4 

4 

6 

AllM-n Oullogo . 

6 

36 

36 

84 

87 

85 

Kipon „ . 

.3 
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82 

149 
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MiiharHja'a College. Burdwau . 
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M5 
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97 

142 

136 

JagauuHtb „ Lavoa .. . 

S 



48 

112 

129 

Total 


fI38 

902 


J,)74 

1,336 

Gkand Total 


2,8K7 

2,826 

2,779 

2,998 

3.216 


* Inclufive of studoiitw Miuitymg for ibu SHtuiknt Title exurniniktioD. 
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The causes which produced an apparent decrease in the number of 
students attending colleges in March 18b5 and 1886 have ceased to 
operate. But it seems probable that the figures now obtained do not give 
in all cases an altogether correct idea of the real numerical strength of these 
institutions. I cannot do better than quote the remarks made on this sub¬ 
ject by the Principal of the Patna College. Mr. Ewbank writes:—“The 
number of students attached to this college on 3 ] st March 1887 was 189. In 
future reports the number will also bo noted for the .‘Ust December of every 
year as well as for the Slat March. These can then bo compared with one 
another from year to year, and thus the increase or diminution of the 
number of students can be better seen than by considering only the actual 
number on the rolls on the 31st March. On 31st December 1886, the number 
of students in the college was 329. As the time for the F.A. and B.A. Examin¬ 
ations draws near, failed students first remove their names and afterwards 
others follow.” In the same way the number of students in the Presidenev' 
College fell from 304 on the Slst December 1886 to 268 on the Slat March 
1887. With regard to the statement made about tlio Eaishahye College in 
last year’s report, Mr. Clarke Edwards writes:—“Though from the annual 
report of the Director of Public Instruction for 18S5-8G it would seem as if 
the college had been decreasing in number, such was not at all the case. 
In reality tlio college has been steadily increasing in strength during the 
last three years, as may be best shown by the. fact that the number of stu¬ 
dents on the Slst December was 85 in 1884, 99 in 1886, and 102 in 1886; 
and again the average number of students on the rolls monthly was 87 during 
1884-85, 95 during 1885-86, and 97 during 1886-87.” With regard to the 
falling off in the Hooghly College, the Principal observes:—“ In the report 
of Puldic Instruction I find 143 put down as the number on the rolls on 31.st 
March 1886; this number appears to be made up by counting all candidates 
sent up for examination as on the rolls; if we count in this way, then 
the number on the rolls on the 31st of March 1887 is 127 and not 101.” 
The figure 51 given for the Krishnaghur College appears to represent the 
total numerical strength of that college on the 31st December 1886. 1 learn 

from the Principal that there were actually 46 students on the rolls on the 
31st March. It seems desirable that in future years Principals should be 
asked to furnish the number of students on the rolls on the 31st of December 
as well as on the 31st March, and that some fixed system of estimating the 
numerical strength of colleges on the latter date should be prescribed for general 
adoption. 

Taking the figures as they stand, there appears to bo an increase of 136 
students in G-overumont colleges, and of 161 in unaided colleges; while aided 
colleges show a falling off of 80 students, the Free Cliurch Institution 
alone having lost 71. It is noteworthy that there is an increase of 62 in the 
Dacca College, in spite of the competition of the Jagannath College, and 
tho increase that has taken place in the roll number shews that this gain of 
students is not merely nominal. 

44. The following table shews the distribution of college students on the 
31st of March 1887 in fuller detail. For reasons given above I do not 
attach much importance to this table. The figures would be far more 
interesting and instructive if they wore giveu for tho Slst December 
preceding: — 
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itNIVURRlTT 

JIDUCATlOIf. C01X.|aRg-GfinRAt.. 
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45. Tho expenditure in Government and aided colleges is shewn in the 
following statement. This statement also gives the average monthly roll 
number, which shows far more satisfactorily than the figures in previous 
tables the comparative numerical strength of eacli college:— 

Statement of Expenditure in Colleger for general education. 
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* Found by dividing the expenditurt^ by tbo avenuce monthly roll number. 


The Presidency College shews an increase of 39, and the Dacca College 
of 11 in tho average monthly roll number. Applying this test to the other 
colleges, we find that among Government colleges, Hooghly, Kishnaghur, 
the Bethune School, Borhampore and Midnapore have lost ground, wtyle the 
rest have gained ; the Sanskrit College alone remaining stationary. Among 
aided colleges the Free Church has suffered considerable loss. The only aided 
institutions that have gained, if we except the Narail Victoria College, which 
was not in existence last year, are St. Paul’s School, Darjeeling, and the 
General Assembly’s College. The latter shews a remarkable advance. 

46. It will be observed that the total expenditure on Government and 
^ aided colleges has fallen from Ks. 5,38,307 in 1885-86 to Rs. 6,27,338. The 
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expenditure on Government colleges during the year under report was 
Rs. 3,87,887, against Rs. 3,85,993 in the previous year, and the expenditure 
on aided colleges Rs. 1,39,451, against Rs. 1,42,314 in the previous year. 
The expenditure on Government colleges from State funds has fallen from 
Rs. 2,90,493 to Rs. 2,83,116, while the expenditure from fees has risen 
from Rs. 95,500 to Rs. 1,04,771 ; the increase in the Presidency College 
alone amounting to Ks. 5,093. The decrease of State expenditure in tlie 
Dacca College amounts to Rs. 3,170, which is to be accounted for by the 
fact that during the greater part of the year, while Mr. Hill was acting 
as Inspector, Eastern Circle, and as Professor in the Dacca College, Rs. 750 
of his salary were debited to in!«pection, and Rs. 250 only to the college. The 
variations in the other Government colleges are unimportant. The 
aided c illeges cost Government Rs. 26,855, against Rs. 24,216 in the 
previous year. The increase is accounted for by the fact that the cost to the 
State of the Darjeeling College classes has risen from Rs. 816 to Rs. 1,800, by 
the grant to the Narail College, and by the enhanced grant given to the General 
Assembly’s College. 

47. The total annual cost of each student in Government colleges has 
declined from Rs. 354-20 to Rs. 344-7-8. The State contribution has decreased 
from Rs. 266-8-2 to Rs. 251-6-11, and the contribution from private sources has 
risen from Rs. 87-9-10 to Rs. 93-0-9. In aaded colleges the cost to Government 
has risen from Rs. 28-8-11 to Rs. 35 0-11. This is to be accounted for by the 
increase of the total State contribution and the falling off in fees. The reduction 
of the cost to Government in the Presidency College from Rs. 389 to Rs. 319 
is due to the increase in the average roll number, and to changes in the pro¬ 
fessorial staff which diminished the total cost of the college. The cost of each 
student to Government in the Bethune College has risen from Rs. 620 to 
Rs. 671, while the roll number has diminished from 5 to 4. It is satisfactory 
to observe that the cost in the Madrassa College classes has gone down from 
Rs. 1,019 to Rs. 768. This is due principally to the increase of 8 in the average 
monthly roll number. The cost of each student in the Chittagong College has 
declined from Rs. 124-8 to Rs. 71-8. This is due to an increase of one-third in. 
the monthly roll number. With regard to aided colleges, it is to be observed 
that the cost in the Free Church College has once more increased—this time 
from Rs. 27 to Rs. 36. In the Doveton College it has risen from Rs. 125 to 
Rs. 214, the average roll number having declined from 24 to 14. In 1884-85 
the cost was Rs. 57. In the London Mission College, Bhowanipore, and in 
St. Xavier’s College, there is an increase of about Rs. 6. 

48. First Examination in Arts .—The following table gives the details of 
the F.A. examination held in March-April 1887:— 


First Arts Examination, April 1887. 


CoLLieii. 

Ooverament^ 

Presidency College 

Hooghly 

Dacca 

Kiatmaghur 

Patna „ ... 

Bavenahaw „ ... Cuttack 

Bajahahye 

Bethune School 

Saiiakrit College 

Calcutta Modraaah 

Berhampore College 

Mldnapore 

Chittagong » 

Total 


General Aasembly’a College 
Free Church ,, 

StXarier’a „ 

London MUaidn „ Bhowanipore 

Doveton >. 

8t. Paul’s School, Darjeeling 


Tital 



pASaiD tS THB- 

- 


Cftndidiitm 

First 

Second 

Thlid 

Total 

uMminod. 

division. 

divisioB. 

division. 

paiiSMl. 

73 • 

12 

20 

18 

60 

4u 

6 ' 

18 

12 

30 

68 

S 

27 

15 

46 

25 

3 

8 

7 

18 

97 

6 

15 

36 

56 

17 

1 

7 

4 

12 

88 

3 

6 

11 

19 

2 


• •• 

... •' 

... 

17 

1 

2 

4 

7 

20 

0 

1 

9 

10 

21 

2 

4 

6 

12 

IS 

aea 

6 

6 

12 

18 

- 

2 

7 

9 


444 84 Ill 186 8S0 


107 

4 

14 

29 

67 

66 

2 

9 

18 

24 

88 

6 

19 

25 

49 

22 

2 

3 

9 

14 

6 

1 

1 

1 

S 

1 


... 

... 

... 

"279 

14 

46 

87 

147 


CKIVBBBITT 

aOUOATIOK. 
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First Arts Examination, April 1887—concluded. 


Passbd in thb— 


COLLBOKB. 


Candldiitoti 

exainiued. 

KirsC 

diviMon. 

Sppoml 

dlvltiion. 

Thirl 

division. 

Total 

paaNud 

Unaided^ 

Mi'lropolitiin 

CjlleRe 

m 

s 

27 

63 

83 

t^itv 

»l ..4 

62 

1 

14 

16 

30 

Ls MartinUtre 

2 

,,, 

1 

44. 

1 

Rijion 


103 

1 

12 

33 

46 

Albert 


.36 

1 

2 

10 

13 

lltabarniu's 

., Burdwan 

85 

1 

11 

:u 

43 

.1»Kaniiath 

„ Dacca 

so 

3 

IS 

33 

61 

ITnivtTjiity 

»♦ .44 


.44 

1 

6 

7 

Jbi chop's 


3 

- 

2 

- 

2 


Total 

669 

10 

86 

181 

276 

Teacben 

58 

- 

... 

13 

13 


GaasD ToTaL 

1.350 

68 

242 

416 

716 


The total number of candidates, including teachers, that appeared, was 
1,350 against 1,252 in the preceding year. Out of these, 716 passed against 
636 in the preceding year; in other words, 53 per cent, were successful, 
against 50 ppr cent, in the preceding year. Excluding teachers, 7 03 passed 
t)ut of 1,292, or 54-4, against 5i*l in the preceding year. The general re.sults 
of the F.A. examination of 1887 were therefore more favourable than those 
of the preceding year. Government colleges passed 63 per cent, of their 
candidates against 68’6 in 1886, while aided colleges passed 60'2 per cent., 
against 48‘4 per cent, in 1886, and unaided colleges 48 4 per cent., against 49 
per cent, in 1886. From Government colleges 1 in 13 passed in the first 
division, the sanie proportion as last year, from aided colleges about 1 in 20, 
against 1 in 18 in 1886, and from unaided colleges about 1 in 57 against 1 in 
56 in 1886. The Presidency College has the largest number of candidates in 
the first division, about one-sixth of those examined from that college. Ilooghly 
College has passed 5 out of 40, or one-eighth of those sent up. Among aided 
colleges the London Mission College, Bhowanipore, has passed 1 in 11. 

49. It will be observed that the success of aided and unaided colleges in 
the F.A. examination was even more remarkable during the year under review 
than in 1886. Aided colleges passed 147 against 139, and unaided colleges 276 
against 248 in the previous year. The Metropolitan College passed the largest 
number of candidates—83 out of 178, against 96 out of 200 in 1886. But the 
success of the Jagannath College, Dacca, was perhaps even more striking, as that 
institution passed 51 out of 80, and had 3 in the first division. The number 
of students sent up from unaided colleges continues to increase, being 569 
against 507 in 1886. Many of these, though unsuccessful in the examination, 
have, no doubt, derived great intellectual benefit from the instruction they 
have received. This must be taken into account in estimating the great 
services which independent colleges are rendering to the cause of education. 

50. The following table shows the religion of the candidates. 

First Arts Examination, April 1887. » 


NtmuBa rA&iisT) n tob-* 



Sumlierol 

fiwt 

Second 

Thii^ 

Total 


candldatM. 

diviwoD. 

dlvlMon. 

diviiion. 

pasBud. 

Hindu) 

1,216 

49 

216 

377 

643 

Alakomedana... 

74 

8 

10 

28 

41 

Christiana 

SI 

2 

10 

2 

14 

Otkora ... 

80 

4 

6 

9 

19 





—' ■ 

— 

Total 

... 1,860 

68 

242 

416 

riTr 


■ ■■ ■■ 

— 


«" ' 



The number of Mahomedan candidates has risen to 74 from 73 in the 
previous year. 

51. Fifty senior scholarships wore awarded upon the result of the First 
Arts Examination for 1887. The two special scholarships for girls were not 
awarded, as there were no eligible candidates. 
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The foUowing table shows the distribution of the scholarships for the year 
under review:— 


Senior Scholarships. 




First grodt*. 

Soc-ond frradn. 


CotcaoKs. 


its. 26 
a muulh. 

Us. 20 
a muuili. 

Total. 

Government — 

Presidency College „. 


6 

4 

0 

Sanskrit ,, 


... ... 

1 

1 

Berhamporo „ 

... ... 

... ... 

1 

1 

Midiiapore „ 

Hwoghly „ 

.«> ••• 

... 

1 

1 


2 

6 

7 

Krishnaghur „ 

... It. 

1 

2 

3 

Dacca „ 



4 

4 

Patna „ 

.*a ttt 


0 

H 

Kavenshaw „ (Cuttack) 



2 

2 

Bajsbabye „ 

... 


d 

3 


Total 

... 8 

~ t 

29 

37 

Aided^ 

General Assembly’s College 


1 

... 

1 

Free Cburch „ 

•p. 

... ... 

2 

2 

St. Xavier’s „ 


1 


1 

London Mission „ 

(Bhowaniporo) ... 

... ^ 

2 

2 


Total 

2 

4 

t) 

Unaided — 

City College ... 


... 

I 

1 

Albert „ 

... 

... ... 

1 

1 

Burdwan Kaj „ 

... ... 

•*« ... 

2 

2 

Jagauuatb „ (Dacca) 

... 

. 

S 

3 


Total 

... 

7 

7 


Oeand Toiii 

10 

40 

flit 


The ten scholarships of the first grade were awarded to tho candidates 
highest in the list. Eight of them were won by students of Government and 
two by students of aided colleges. I’he second grade scholarships are awarded 
to different districts and divisions. It is noteworthy that 3 of tho 7 awarded 
to the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions were gained by the Jagannath College. 
The Burdwan Raj College gained two out of tho eight allotted to tho Burdwan 
Division. In addit(^n to tho Government scholarships, five Mohsin senior 
scholarships, varying in value from Ks. 12 to Rs. 16, were awarded to Maho- 
medan students on the result of tho F.A. examination. Two of the scholars 
came from the Presidency College, two from the Patna College, and one from 
tho Calcutta Madrasah. 

52. Tho following table shows tho collogos in which tho senior scholars 
elected to continue their studies:— 


CoLuaas. 

Government — 



SohoTsrs 
of iho 
first Knule. 

Scholars 
of the 

maoni k'.wIo. 

Total 

Presidency College ... 



6 

13 

18 

Hooghly „ 



... 3 

8 ' 

6 

Eisnoaghur „ 




2 

2 

Dacca . 




2 

2 

Patna „ 




7 

7 

. Raronsbaw „ 




2 

2 

Bajsbabye „ 


Total 

7 

3 

32 

3 

30 


Aided — 

General Assembly's College 
Free Cburob „ 

St. Xarier's „ 

lK)ndon Missionary Society College (Bbowaniporel 

Total 


l NIViKsiTr 
• siHif.vno.N. 


D 
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Cor.LBOKfl -eoneluried. 


Metropolitan Collogo 
Oity 


Soholant SoholArq * 

6f chtt of the TotHl. 

first grade, micoiid grade. 


1 S 4. 

11 


Total 


Gbaud Totai 


10 40 60 


Of the first grpde sc.holars, eight have chosen the Science course and two the 
Arts course. Of tlie second grade scholars, 18 have chosen the Science course 
and 22 the Arts course. These figures are interesting as showing that the 
Science course possesses more attractions than the Arts course for the most 
distinguistied students of our collcgos. 

5.3. B.A. Examination.— The following table shows the result of the B.A. 
examinations held in 1887. 

B.A. Examination, April 1887 . 


Pabii*bi> with 

irOlfOIJRB IN inB—■ 



Cftudidateii 

Firat 

Second 

Without 

Total 


oxuminod. 

division. 

diviHion. 

honouTd. 

pndSFd 

ovenimnit^ 

I*residency College 

77 

(«) 10 

(h) 15 

21 

40 

HoogMy >, 

31 

21 

3 

12 

17 

Xislinaghur „ 

3 


1 

1 

2 

Dacca „ 

60 

3 

(c) 8 

12 

23 

Fatim „ 

3U 

1 

6 

10 

17 

Ravenshaw „ (Cuttack) 

10 

2 


4 

6 

llajsbuliye „ 

10 

•a. 

I 

4 

6 

liethuno School 

a 


i 

1 



■■ — ' 


•■Ml 

— 

- 

Total 

ait) 

IS 

35 

66 

118 


■ ■ • — 


MM 

... 

. 1 , M. 

ided^ 

General Assembly’B College . 

137 

1 

19 

49 

09 

Free Cbureb ,, 

«7 

(«/) 1 

10 

23 

33 

St. Xovier’s 

14 

(c) 1 

4 

3 

8 

London Mission ,, 

Bliowaniporc 

8 



4. 

4. 


— . 



—M. 

_ 

Total 

200 

3 

33 

78 

lU 


- .... 

... 

MM 

MM 

— 


Metropolitan College 

127 

(/) 3 

in) 9 

60 

7K 

City „ 

. 62 

1 

2 

27 

30 


—— 

— 

MM 

MM 

,M 

Total 

189 

4 

11 


1(18 


— ■ 

— 


A — 

— 

Tcacliors 

73 


1 

* 28 

29 

Gband Total 

687 

26 

80 

204 

869 


— 

— 

— 

-—- 

.. 


Government colleges have passed 118 out of 219 against 149 out of 245 
ill the previous year, aided colleges have passed 114 out of 206 against 185 
out of 209, and unaided colleges 108 out of 189 against 1C7 out of 198. 
This result is very favourable to independent colleges. 

But the Government colleges compare favourably with the unaided in 
the list of candidates passed with honours. Out of a total of 26 that have passed 
with honours in the first division, 18 belong to Government, 3 to aided, and 4 
to unaided colleges. In respect of candidates passing in the second division, 
the aided colleges are about on an equality with the Government colleges; but 
here again the unaided colleges are left far behind, as they have only 11 
in the second division against 35 and 33 passed by the Government and aided 
colleges respectively. The total number of students that have passed with 
honours is 105 against 110 in the previous year. It must be remembered that in 
1886 there was a large increase in the number of students passing with l^pnours. 
It was highly improbable that this rate of increase would be maintained. 


(a) Of this number, ciKbt pewod in two Honour subjeoti. 

(b) Ditto four ditto ditto. 

(c) Ditto ono ditto ditto. 

id) Ditto one ditto ditto. 

(n) Ditto one ditto ditto. 

(V) Ditto onu ditto ditto. 

(^) Ditto one ditto ditto. 
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54. The followinj? tables show the number of students in the various colleges 
that took up the A and the B courses respectively, and the numbers passed in • 
each course- 

B.A. Degrke, 1887. 

A Course. 


VaBSEP JK nONOVKH 
IN TT(B 


COLLKGKS. 

<laniiul»tPH 

Finit. 

Second 

Witht.i.t 



tjiiauiaud. 

UiviKioii. 

divitiiun. 

IllfllOUI'K. 

Total, 

(forernmenf— 

Presidency College 

34 

5 

7 

16 

27 

Ilooiihly „ 

l«t 

2 

1 

4 

7 

Daccj, „ 

30 

3 

B 

7 

l:i 

Patna „ 

24 

1 

5 


13 

Eaveiikliaw „ CuUack... 

2 




2 

EajsliaLye „ 

fl 

... 

1 

2 

3 

Hot]iunc Seiiool 

3 


1 

1 

.> 


— 

.... 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Total 

lit) 

11 

18 

38 

67 


-1—■■ 


— 



Aidcd^ 

(Jeneral Assembly's College 

Ot! 


18 

11 

69 

Free CUiureU „ 

63 


9 

lil 

31 

St. Xavier's „ 

8 

1 

4 

2 

f" 

L. M. S. College, Uliowanipur 

8 


... 

4 

4 


— 


— 

—__ 

- - . 

Total 

166 


31 

08 

101 


-—. 

.... 

.1... 



Vuaidcd — 

JTetropolitan College 

114 

3 

9 

0(1 

72 

City 

34 

1 


10 

19 


— 

— 

— 

- ■ 

_ 

Total 

148 

4 

11 

76 

91 


— 

— 

— 

■■■ 

— 

Ti-aehers 

69 


1 

23 

21 


■■■ 


.... 


_ 

Gbakd Total 

482 

17 

01 

20fi 

283 


— 

— 

— 

— ■ ■■ 

. 


B.A. Degiiee, 1887. 
7 / Course. 




UABBSP in IIOSOL'itB 



COtl.Ea£8. 

UniitlidatuH 

IN 

1U£ 

Hncond 

Without 

Tolul. 


fxaiiiiuf'd. 

UiVLsiun. 

dlTlBJOll. 

honours. 

Govrrameut — 

Prcsideney College 

43 

5 

8 

6 

jy 

Hooghly „ 

16 

... 

2 

8 

It) 

Dacca „ 

21 


5 

6 

Jo 

KTislmaghur „ 

... 3 

6 


1 

1 

2 

Patna „ 


1 

3 

4 

Eaveushaw „ Cuttack 

8 

' 2 

... 

»> 

4 

Kajslmhyo ,, 

10 




2 


■ ■ 

— 




Total 

... 109 

7 

17 

27 

51 


— 


— 

— 

— 

Aided — 

General Assembly's College 

31 


1 

• 

H 

10 

Free Church „ 

4 

... 

1 

1 

2 

St. Xavier's 

6 


..M 

1 

1 

• 

— 

... 


__ 


Total 

41 

1 

2 

It) 

13 


— 


— 

— 

— 

Unaided — 

Metropolitan College 

13 



6 

0 

City 

28 



11 

11 


... 





Total 

41 



17 

17 


— 

—• 

— 

.. 

— 

Teachers 

... 14 



6 

6 


. 


_ 

_ 


Gbanv Total 

... 206 

H 

19 

69 

KO 
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It would appear from these tables that the B course is far the more diffi¬ 
cult, as was remarked in last year’s report. Nevertheless an equal number of can- 
oidates from the Presidency College passed in the first division in both 
courses. As I have before observed, many of our most distinguished students 
prefer the B course, if they can see their way to studying it effectively under 
good professors. It does not seem desirable to reduce the difficulty of the B 
course. But the courses might be to a certain extent equalised by increas¬ 
ing the amount of history to be read for the A course. It has boon often 
remarked that history does not receive quite as much attention in our University 
curriculum as the importance of the subject demands. Indian students cannot 
safely bo left to study history fur themselves in their leisure hours. It might 
also be desirable to increase the amount to be read in the second language. 

55. The religion of the candidates that appeared last year for the B.A. 
degree will Ije found in the following statement:— 

B. A. Examination, April 1887. 


pABHEp wiTir noEoir&s 
IN XUU 



Nambor of 

f- 

Sivond 

Williimf. 

Tofnl 


cttiididait’B. 

diviMon. 

diVtItUMI. 

houtiurs. 

pUhHt’d. 

Hindux 

... 608 

20 

Cl 

2:ia 

317 

Mahammadaii.'i 

.. ... 

2 

4 

8 

14 

Cliristiaus 

16 

2 

7 

5 

14 

Others 

38 

1 

6 

18 

24 


— 

— 

— 

— 

—— 


Total ... 687 

26 

80 

264 

369 


_ 


_ 

— 

— 


There is a great falling off this year in the numbers of Mahomedan and 
Christian candidates. Last year 19 Mahomedans passed out of 30, and 19 Chris¬ 
tians out of 20. 

On the results of the B.A. examination, the following graduate scholarships, 
on the foundation of the old Hindu College, were awarded to the under¬ 
mentioned students of the Presidency College, to enable them to road for the 
degree of M.A.;— 


Mau]o» of NcUoliii'N. 


Lai Gopnl Clialcravarti 
Abdul Majid 
A sutuali niiattacharji 
Asutosli Baiit'rji 
Jiyaiianjau Bhattanbarji 
Rajaiii Prasad iogi 
Harau Chandra Huy 
Kali Padii Sen 
Nritya (lonal Sen 
ILuiiauta Kumar MooVerji 
Buhari Lall Bancrii 


Nttmos of KcboIttrHhipfi. Monllily val««of 

BoholurNliip. 




Hs. 

Bnrdwan scholarship 


6(1 

Dwarka Nath Tagore scholarship 

60 

liird scholHrsluj) 


40 

Kran ditto 


40 

Hindu College Foundation scholarship 

40 

Ditto 

ditto 

40 

Ditto 

ditto 

30 

Ditto 

ditto 

30 

Ditto 

ditto 

30 

Ditto 

ditto 

30 

. 

... 

so 


The Laha graduate scholarship of Rs. 40 a month for physical science was 
awarded to Jy<jti Prasad Chattorjee of the Presidency Cdllege. 

Graduate scholarships of lls. 25 a month, payable from the Mobsin fund, 
have been awarded to the undermentioned stucients, to enable them to read 
for the degree of M.A. in subjects other than Oriental classics:— 

(1) . Muhammad Husain, B.A., of tho Patna College. 

(2) . Syud Wahid ul din Alunad, B.A., of tho Hooghly College. 

56. M. A. Examination. —Tho number of candidates that appeared at the 
M.A. examination held in November 1886 was 83, of whom 63 pasted. The 
Government t'olleges passed 40 out of 49 sent up, the aided colleges 13 out of 19, 
and the unaided colleges 6 out of 10. Last year it was remarked that there was 
a striking decrease in tho number of candidates that appeared for the M.A. 
examination, only 43 having appeared. The falling off was accounted for by the 
enhancement of tho standard for the M. A, degree. The results of the last 
examination are therefore re-assuring. Of the successful candidates that appeared 
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from colleges 6 passed in Physical Science, 17 in Mental and Moral Science, 7 
in Mathematics, 25 in English, 3 in Sanskrit, and 1 in History. 

The Presidency College sent up 37 candidates, of whom 31 were successful. 
The Dacca College sent up G candidates, of whom 4 passed, Hooghly and Dacca 
sent in 1 candidate each. Both were successful. Three out of 4 passed from 
the Sanskrit College. The figures for aided colleges are as follows:—The General 
Assembly’s College passed 7 out of 11, the Free Church Institution passed 4 out 
of 6, St. Xavier’s sent up two, both of whom passed. I'ho Metropolitan College 
passed 4 out of 8, while that carefully managed institution, the City College, 
sent up 2 succe.ssful candidates. Of the 5 teachers that appe ared from Bengal 
4 were succcs.sful, viz., 1 in English, 2 in Philosophy and 1 in Mathematics. 

PREM CiiAND Roy Chanu ExAMiNATioN. -On the result of this examination 
a studentship of Rs. l.GOO a year was awarded to Ashutosh Mookerjea of the 
Presidency College. The examination was hold in scientific subjects. Three 
candidates applied for permission to appear at the examination and 2 presented 
themselves. 

57. As already stated in a previous section, sanction was accorded on the 
11th of November 1886 to the transfer of the Midmmore College to the Muni¬ 
cipality with a grant of Rs. 605^ in addition to the Rs. 1,000 allowed for the 
Collegiate school. The transfer of the Berhamporo College to a Board of Trustees 
named by the MahiiraniSurnamayi was sanctioned by a Resolution of Govern¬ 
ment dated the 14tli May. Though the arrangement in connection with the 
latter college lias not been finally concluded during the official year, it seems 
desirable briefly to notice it in this section of the report which deals with Uni¬ 
versity education. 

58. The following changes took idace in tho staff of Government 
colleges during the year under report:— 

Presidcmij Gollege. —Mr. Tawnoy relieved Mr. Griffiths on the 8th July. 
Mr. Gough, Professor of Philosophy, having been appointed Principal of tho 
Muir College, Allahabad, made over charge of his duties on tho 30th Juno, 
lie was succeeded by Dr. P. K. Ray from Dacca College, who took over 
charge on the 10th July. Mr. Eliot returned from furlough on tho 24th Sep¬ 
tember. Mr. Pedlor availed himself of three months’ privilege leave on the 
23rd November 1886, returning to duty on tho 23rd February 1887. During 
his absence his work was taken up by Mr. Mucdoncll. 

lloogUy College. —Dr. W. II. Gregg, Lecturer on Botany, went on fur¬ 
lough on tho Ist July 1S8G, Babu Ambika Charan Mitra acted until he was 
relieved by Dr, Russell on tho I2th idem, and again from the 1st November 
1886 to tlie 31st March 1887, Dr Russell’s services having been placed at tho 
disposal of the Military Department. Mr. J. H. Fisher, Professor of Chemistry, 
died on the 24th September 1886. Babu llcra Chunder Ray was appointed 
a temporary lecturer on the Ist of November 1886. 

Dacca College. —On the 5th July 1886, Dr. P. K. Ray was transferred to 
the Presidency College. Mr. S. C. Hill returned to tlie College on the 21st 
July 1886. On the 21st March 1887, ho wa:j transferred to the Principalship 
of the Krishnagar College. 

Krishnagar College. —Babu Braj Lai Mukherji was appointed Science Lec¬ 
turer in place of Babu Debcndra Nath Mukherji, who took leave for 3 years 
on the 18th June 1886, Mr. Mann, having obtained furlough to Europe, made 
over charge of the Principalship to Mr. Hill on the 2nd March 1887. 

Patna College. — No change occurred in tho Patna College during the year 
under review. 

Ravenshaw College., Cuttack. —During the year Babu Ilein Cliundor Rai acted 
for Babu Upendra Nath Maitra. His place was taken in November by Babu 
Girisli Chandra Nag. Owing to the return after 3 ^ years’ absence of Mr. A. K. 
Ray, Babu Jogesh Chandra Rai, M.A. was transferred to the Calcutta Ma¬ 
drasah. In JanuaiT last, Mr. A. K. Ray was transferred to the Settlement 
Department of the Central Provinces, 

Rajshahye College. —There were no changes in the College staff during the 
year under review. 

Bethune School. — Miss Lipscombo, the Lady Superintendent, took leave on 
the 3l8t August, and was succeeded by Miss Chandrainukhi Bose. Babu Dvija 
Bass Dutt resigned on the 9th September, having been appointed Agricultural 
scholar. 
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Sanksrit College .—Pandit Chandra Kanta Tarkalankar took leave during 
the year on account of ill-health, and Babu Rajendra Chandra Sastri was ap¬ 
pointed to act for him, his place being temporarily taken by Pandit Dina 
Nath Vidyalankar. On the transfer of Babu Rajendra Chandra Sastri to the 
Translation Department of the Government of Bengal, Pandit Puma Chandra 
Vodantachanchu was appointed to officiate for him. 

Jlcrhanipore College .—There were no changes in the College stafE during the 
past year. 

Chittagong College .—Babu Piyari Mohun Bhattacharya, Head Pundit of 
the College, died during the year, and Pandit Sasi Bhushan Bhattacharya took 
his place. 

59. One of the most interesting events in connexion with Government 
colleges that took place during the year was the visit paid by the Dacca 
College eleven to Calcutta. The expenses of this visit were generously de¬ 
frayed by Babu Protap Chandra Das, banker and zemindar of Dacca. The 
Dacca eleven pla 5 ^Gd two matches on the ground of the Calcutta Cricket Club 
against an eleven of the Presidency College. In the first match the Dacca College 
eleven, aided by two European Professors, Messrs. Booth and Tepper, easily 
vanquislied tlic Ih esidcncy College team ; in tke second the Presidency College 
eleven scored a victory by a margin of 4 runs. The Secreta^ of the Dacca 
College Cricket and Lawn Tennis Club is of opinion that the Dacca eleven lost 
the match by bad judgment I'he opinion of Calcutta critics orv the style dis¬ 
played by the members of the Dacca Cricket Club is said to have been very 
favourable. A great stimulus has been given to the cultivation of cricket in our 
educational institutions by the challenge shield given by Sir Henry Harrison, 
Kt., to be competed for by certain specified colleges and schools. The 
shield was won this year by the Medical College eleven. Both the Dacca and 
Presidency Colleges labour under a very great difficulty : the want of a good 
practice ground. This difficulty certainly presses with great severity upon 
all the students’ athletic clubs in Calcutta. Is it too much to hope that 
some day a piece of ground may bo sot apart in the vicinity of College 
Square as a common recreation ground for the students of the adjacent 
colleges? 


IV.—SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

00. The following statement compares the statistics of secondary schools 
for Native boys for the last two years:— 


ISW-XII. 
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PuriilH. 

High KngVish — 
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Uband Total ... 

2,112 

170,634 

2,147 

176,839 
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High English schools have advanced from 265 to 272, and their pupils from 
50,316 to 61,227. Middle English schools show a gain of two schools and 
760 pupils. Middle vernacular schools have increased by 16, and their pupils 
by 634. Altogether the number of secondary schools has risen from 2,112 to 
2,U7, or by 1‘6 per cent., and their pupils from 170,634 to 176,839, or by 3'5 
pur cent. Those figures indicate that the schools were better attended than 
in the preceding year. It may, however, be observed that since the alteration 
in the dates of the University and departmental examinations, the roll number 
on the 31st March does not, as before, rqjresent either the greatest or the average 
numerical strength of secondary schools. 

The transfer of Government and aided middle schools situated in 
extra-urban tracts to the control of District and Local Boards under the Bengal 
Local Self-Government Act was technically effected in 16 of the advanced 
districts of Bengal from Ist October 1886; but as the Boards were not then 
actually in existence or working order, the actual transfer could not bo carried 
out before the Ist April 1887 except in some districts of the Burdwan Division 
and in the districts of Patna Rajshahye Jessore and Kliulna. 

61. The following table shows in fuller detail the attendance and expen¬ 
diture in Govei-nment and aided schools of secondary instruction:— 

Attendance and Expenditure in Schooh of Secondary Instruction during 1886-87. 
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l.hUl 1 
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In the previous year the expenditure on 1,792 Government and aided 
schools with 138,804 pupils was Rs. 17,xl,270, of which Rs, 6,20,8.59 were 
contributed by Government and Its. 11,94,411 from private sources. The 
‘"■ain of 9 schools and 1,996 pupils has been attended by a decrease of Govern¬ 
ment expenditure to the amount of Rs. 9,624 and an increase of Its. 52,067 
in private expenditure. , . , , 

62. High English Schools. —I'he statistics for this class of schools are 

repeated:— 

t 

High English Schools for Boys, 
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The number of departmental schools shows no change. Tho schools 
maintained by the municipal boards are those at Santipore, Burdwan, Bali, 
Nattoro, and Ghatal, the last of these having been taken over by the local 
municipality during the year under report. Schools aided by tho department 
or by municipalities, or by both, have advanced from 130 to 141. This increase 
of 11 schools is tlius accounted for:—In the Presidency Division the middle 
Knglish schools at Mahestala, Bara Jaguli, and Bongong were raised to the 
status of liigh schools; tho Nakasipara, Billogram, and Dadupur middle English 
schools were amalgamated to form the high school at Sudhakarpur; the 
Dhankuria unaided school was transferred to tho aided list, and the newly-started 
Hindu school at Behala came to bo recognised as an aided school on receipt of 
a small municipal grant. In tho Burdwau Division there was an increase of 
two schools effected in the following manner: tho Ghatal school was transferred 
to the municipality, and the Patrosair school in Bankura was closed in con¬ 
sequence of bad management, while the Seebporo, Sulkoa, and Bantra schools 
received municipal grants, and the Bamporebaut middle English school was 
converted into a high school. In the Dacca Division, the Chikandi and Arkandi 
schools were introduced into this class during the year. In tho Chittagong 
Division the middle school at Feni was converted into a high school. There 
was no change in schools of this class in any other Division. Tho 141 aided 
high English schools are thus distributed:—Presidency Division 46, Calcutta 
1, Burdwan Division 46, Eajshahye 8, Dacca 18, Chittagong 4, Patna 7, 
Bhagulpore 3, Chota Nagpore 2, and Orissa 6. 

Unaided high schools rose from 69 to 74. Tlicrc is an increase of four 
schools in Calcutta, one school in tho Chittagong Division, and tliree schools 
in tho Patna Division, while there is a decrease of three schools in the Burdwan 
Division. The distribution of these 74 unaided schools was as follows:— 
Calcutta 27, Presidency Division 11, Burdwan 11, Dacca 9, Rajshahye and 
Chittagong 1 each, Patna 11, and Bhagulpore 3. 

63. University Entrance examination .—The following table compares the 
results of the Entrance examination for native boys for lt;86 and 1887:— 


Entrance Examination for Native Boys. 
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(a) lno]ndln(( two muniripa) soIhkiIm. 

{b} Ditto four ditto ditto. 

It is noteworthy that while in 1886 only 875 candidates were successful 
out of 3,083, or 28'3 per cent., during the current year 2,346 candidates passed 
out of 3,407, or 68’8 per cent. The Government schools, as usual, show the 
best results, having passed 82’5 per cent, of their candidates ; the aided schools 
stand next in order of merit with 67*4 per cent., and the unaided schools passed 
69-6 per cent. Tho striking success of tho candidates at the examination of 
1887 18 duo, among other causes, to tho change made in the system of marking, 
which reduced the pass marks in English from 33 to 30 per cent., aud in second 
lauguago and mathematics from 33 to 25 per cent, each, subject to a maximum 
of 33 per cent, on the whole, with the proviso that no candidate who could 
have passed under the old rules should fail under the new. 
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6i. The following table compares the success of Government aided and siooiroAEr 
unaided schools in each division for the jjast two years, private students and iduoatios. 
teachers being excluded:— 

Entrance Examination, April 1886 and 1«87. 
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The 68 Government schools in 1R87 include the Bethune Girls’ school, 
the Dacca Madrassah, and the Municipal schools at Santipore, Burdwan, 
Ghatal and Bali. All of these were successful. In 1878, out of 84 aided 
schools, 73 competed, and 49 were successful; in 1881, out of 98 schools, 88 
competed and 01 were successful; in 1885 (no examination having been held in 
1884), out of 1^3 schools, 112 competed and 79 were successful; in 1887, out 
of 141 schools, 127 competed and 119 were successful. The aided high English 
schools, therefore, show a record of steady progress. 

65. Government Eiyh Schook for Boifs .—These are either schools attached 
to colleges and under the control of the principals, or zillah schools of the first, 
second, or third class. The class of a school is fixed by the number of its 
pupils,'—whether 300 or more, between 175 and 300, or under 175. The follow¬ 
ing tables show the results of the Entrance examination for schools of each class. 
In accordance with the practice of former years, the merit mark in the last 
column is found by crediting the school with one, two, or three marks for each 
boy passing in the third, second, or first division. As explained in former 
reports, each class includes schools of widely different numerical strength and 
financial prosperity, and therefore the merit marks, though furnishing a 
convenient test of progress from year to 'year, give only a rough idea of the 
comparative efficiency of different schools:— 
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0 


10 

ft 


1 ft 

18 

48 

Mldnapore ditto ... 

2 R1 

19 

1 

4 

2 

7 

21 

7 

ft 

8 

IB 

13 

41 

Calcutta Madrasah 

48ft 

24 


6 

t 

7 

1 1R 

ft 

ft 

4 

IM 

13 

88 

OliitlAdoni! rolldHiAUi 

83ft 

£3 

6 

4 

4 

13 



1 

16 

1 

1 ft 

87 

Aft 

Berhniupore ditto ... 

138 

20 


1 

8 

3 

11 

n 

4 

1 

11 

' 4 

27 

Sanskrit ditto ... 

146 

10 

3 


8 

A 

17 

3 

4 

1 

10 

11 


Total 

6 ,00ft 

474 

82 

106 

44 

208 

407 

103 

198 

SO 

411 

4X8 

»»a 


E 


h umber gained scbularvbipi. 
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TI 1 U 8 from 14 collegiate schools containing 5,009 pupils 474 candidates 
competed in 1886 and 202 passed with a total merit mark of 412. In 1887 
there were 497 candidates, of whom 411 were successful with a merit mark 
of 935. 

The Hare School occupies the first place in the list as in the two previous 
years, and the Dacca and Hooghly collegiate schools and the Hindu School 
come next in order of merit. The next group consists of the Kishnaghur and 
Kajshahye collegiate schools, the Hooghly branch school, and the I’atna colle¬ 
giate school. Taking together the merit marks for two successive years, the 
position of these eight strong schools is as follows:—1#^ Hare School, with 187 
marks; 2nd, Dacca, with 103; 3rrf, Hindu, with 154; Hooghly collegiate, with 
160; 6^A, Patna collegiate, with 120; Qth, Eajshahye, with 117; 1th, Kishnaghur, 
with 92 ; and Wi, Hooghly branch school, with 60 marks. There has been a 
serious decline of 100 boys at the Hare School, and the Patna, Hooghly, 
Borhampore, and Sanskrit collegiate schools have also lost some pupils; but the 
increased numbers at the Dacca, Eajshahye, Kishnaghur, Eavenshaw, Midna- 
pore, and Chittagong collegiate schools, and the Calcutta Madrasah, have more 
than counterbalanced these losses, the net result being an increase of four pupils. 
The rates of foes in the Hindu and Hare Schools are higher (Es. 5 and Es. 4) 
than those prevailing in the other successful high schools for native boys. The 
fee-receipts of the former amounted to Es. 18,556, while its total expencliture was 
Es. 21,797. The Hare School spent Es. 24,101 from fees and Es. 1,317 from 
provincial revenues. The excess of expenditure over receipts was due in both 
cases to the grade increments of the teachers’ salaries. Some years back 
these schools wore not only self-supporting, but retmmed a large annual surplus. 
The fees at the Dacca collegiate school amounted to Es. 11,139 and its expendi¬ 
ture to Es. 15,127; the Hooghly, Kishnaghur, and Eajshahye collegiate schools 
derived from fees an iucome of Es. 10,253, Es. 7,022, and Es. 8,604 re.spoc- 
tively. The fee income of the remaining collegiate schools was as follows:— 
Hooghly branch school Es. 8,972, Patna collogiato school fls. 11,193, Eavenshaw 
collegiate school Es. 5,616, Midnaporc its. 6,845, Calcutta Madrassa Es. .5,617, 
Chittagong collegiate Es. 0,764, Uerhampore Es. 3,704, and the Sanski’it colle¬ 
giate school Es. 3,020. With the exception of the Chittagong sdiool, all the 
remaining institutions have maintained their relative positions on the list. 
The not grants to these schools which vary from Es. 1,000 at ilidnaiiore to 
Es. 7,250 at Patna have been redistributed by Government Eesolution, dated 
the 16th Juno last. 

66. Zillah Schools, first class .—The number of those schools, with 300 
pupils and upwards, was 14, against 10 in the preceding year; the Rungporo, 
Monghyr, and Patna city schools having been reduced to the second class owing 
to some decrease in the number of their pupils, and the Mozufi'orpore school 
having risen to the first class. The results of the last two examinations are 
shown in the following table:— 

'/Allah Schools—first class (14). 


Namk or Scnooi.. 

d . 

s «£ 

■sif 

III 

s « « 

1880. 

mi. 

Mkbit AlAKKa. 

‘1 

If 

1® 

NuiiiW passod iti tho* 

i 

fl 

Z 

Number paMsed in th<— 

3 

0 

H 


1887. 

FirNt 

Uivicdon. 

divinon. 

Thii*d 

iliviHUtD. 

First 

division. 

Boconi 

ilivimon. 

Third 

diviHion. 

1. nurrisal 

412 

28 

0 

N 

n 

1(1 

3N 

11 

22 

2 

86 

34 

79 

2. Vtterparft ... 

H.'il. 

24 

8 

8 

2 

8 

31 

0 

10 

4 

m 

17 

54 

8. Chupmh 

4U2 


1 

7 

4 

12 

31 

4 - 

12 

B 

26 

21 

45 

4. BliiuriiltMiro ... 

S66 

20 

5 

6 

6 

18 

S3 

6 

12 

2 

10 

92 

41 

8. ( Hf>orbh<Nmi 

338 

21 

2 

8 

4 

11 

24 

7 

7 

0 

19 

20 

49 

6. ( Mvtutmtiingh ... 

4in 

2‘i 

,‘i 

3 

1 

7 

2S 

7 

8 

3 

IH 

10 

40 

7 . Oya . 


22 


2 

4 

0 

20 

8 

7 

1 

10 

8 

.SO 

8. f CdintniUah 

.1411 

14 

2 

8 

2 

12 

16 

6 

8 


14 

24 

34 

9.1 Arruh . 

83l> 

1« 

4 

3 


7 

16 

N 

6 

. 

13 

18 

.34 

10. Noakhally 

4(18 

12 

1 

4 


6 

10 

B 

2 

.. .. 

10 

11 

28 

11. MotuSer{)orH .. 

310 

18 


2 

2 

4 

13 

4 

7 

1 

12 

d 

27 

12. JONSOlt) . 

S2U 

in 


2 

1 

3 

11 

2 

7 


0 

n. t 

20 

18. BarasH. 

814 

21 

1 

3 

2 

0 

14 

3 

4 

1 

8 

11 

18 

14. MoonbadikbHd 

S67 

11 


2 

2 

4 

0 

. 

7 

1 

8 

0 

1.^ 

Total ... 

4,091 

28S 

27 

68 

82 

117 

27H 

70 

'124 

29 

232 

229 

014 


From 14 schools with 4,991 pupils 279 esndidates competed in 1887, and 
232 passed with a merit mark of 514. In 1886, out of 285 candidates 117 
passed with a merit mark of 229. 
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The Burrfsaul school maintains its position as the most efficient zillah 
school with A merit mark of 79. The Uttarpara school has now risen from the 
eighth to the second place in the list, and the third place is taken by Chuprab, 
while the Bhagulpore and Comillah schools have gone down from the second 
and third to the fourth and eighth places respectively. The Beerbhoom 
school has risen from the sixth to the fifth place, and is bracketed together with 
Mymensing, which has risen from the ninth place. The Arrah school has lost 
two places, but the Noakholly school retains its position as tenth. 1’he lowest 
places are occupied by the Jessore, Baraset, and Moorshedabad schools; those 
at Monghyr ana Patna city having i-opped out of the list. The attendance at 
some of those schools would have been much larger but for the competition 
of now schools started in their vicinity with lower rates of schooling fees. 
The hostels attached to the Baraset, Jessore, and Moorshedabad schools are 
reported to bo working satisfactorily. T he additional rooms constructed 
at Baraset under the supervision of Habu Kunja Behari Bose, m.a,., b.l., the 
late head-master, as disburser of the Public Works Department, have considerably 
benefited tlie institution. The Gya school building has not yet been com¬ 
menced. It is pointed out that the buildings of the Beerbhoom, Noakholly, and 
Comillah schools require to bo enlarged. 

67. Zilla Schools, second class .—The number of schools in this class is 17, 
against 14 in the preceding year. T'he increase of three schools is duo to the 
reduction of the Kungporo, Monghyr, and Patna city schools from the first to the 
second class, and the moving up of the Mozufferpore school from the second 
to the first and of the Chyebassa school from the third to the second class. The 
examination results for the last two years are given below;— 


Zilkh Schools—second class (17). 


Namk 0» KCHOOIi, 

£ i 

= aih 

a. c — 

|W 



18H6. 





1887. 



jMEUtt UaBKS. 

•5* l£ 

ll 

ii 

y. 
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PS 

S5 

Number passed in the— 

H 

1880. 

1887. 

First 

division. 

Hecond 

diviHiun. 
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division. 

First 

division. 

KtTOond 

divUiuii. 

Third 

division, 

1. llalnRore 


176 

10 


2 

1 

S 

14 

11 

3 


14 

6 

30 

2. JliinkKt’ith 


249 

21 

1 

R 

2 

R 

2» 

7 

7 

2 

16 

15 

37 

?. Mnngli.vr 


27.'i 

9 


2 

1 

8 

16 

5 

9 

1 

I.*; 

5 

34 

4. Khnlnii 


1H4 

11 

i 

3 

1 

6 

11 

8 

3 


11 

10 

Ml 

6. < Furrendptiro 


24} 

10 

3 

n 


6 

16 

4 

7 

3 

14 

15 

20 

6.1 HiiuMiPoi'e 


293 

18 

1 

H 

S 

U 

13 

6 

(1 

2 

18 

21 

20 

7. Tldwrtili 



20 

3 

8 

1 

12 


8 

B 

3 

11 

20 

28 

H. I'tilmu 


276 

8 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1) 

4 

6 

1 

11 

8 

25 

11. Roicnt 


216 

0 


4 

1 

6 

8 

tl 

2 


8 

0 

22 

10. f Ratichi 


270 

8 


1 

3 

4 


3 

6 

1 

0 

5 

20 

11. (. 



10 


a 


2 


5 

1 

3 

0 

4 

20 

12. JnIpHiKuri 


210 

6 


1 

1 

S 


2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

10 

13. Taki 


262* 

0 

1 

2 


S 

6 

« 

1 

1 

6 

7 

15 

H. Puruiia 


231 

0 

1 



1 

D 

. S 

4 

..... 

6 

5 

14 

1ft. Harraikpore 


200 

b 


. 



7 

2 

2 

2 

0 


12 

16. PiiiiiKeiHtro 


101 

H 

3 

4 


7 

r> 

1 

2 


3 

17 

7 

17. CliyL^oaut 


IHU 

i 





1 

1 



1 

. 

a 

Tdtal 


4.045 

177 

15 

47 

14 

70 

102 

73 

73 

20 

1(16 

153 

38 


From 17 schools with 4,045 pupils 192 candidates were sent up in 1887 
and 165 were successful with a merit mark of 383. In 1886, out of 177 candi¬ 
dates 76 passed with a merit mark of 163. 

The relative position of schools in the second class has again altered 
considerably, the Howrah school having gone down from the first to jfche seventh 
place, the Diuagepore school from the second to the sixteenth place, and 
the Furreedpore school from the third to the fifth place. The Balasore 
school, which was eleventh in 1886, has risen to the first, and Bankura, which 
stood fourth in the same year, to the second place. The Rungpore and Patna 
city schools, though reduced from the first class, are not-as successful as the best 
second-class schools, though the Monghyr school, which has shared a similar 
fate, has taken the third place. 

The Khulna school has again gained a step and passed eight out of its 
11 candidates in the first division, the Balasore school alone having passed a 
larger number (11) in that division. The Chyebassa school has passed a boy 
in the first division after two successive years’failures, and although it has more 
of the elements of a good middle than of a moderate high school, there is 
reason to hope that it is approaching a period of success. Need for increased 
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house accommodation is felt at Ranchi, Purulia, Taki, Barrackpore, Dinagepore, 
Pubna, and Jalpaiguri, and the question of providing a pucca building for the 
new zillah school at Khulna is still under the consideration of Government. 
Additions have been made to the buildings at Bogra and Rungpore. 

68 . Zillah Schools, third class .—The only change in tlieso schools is the 
moving up to the next higher class of the Chyebassa school. The examination 
results are given below — 


Zillah schools—third class (7). 


r^iMK 07 School. 
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1. 
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18 

1 
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8 

H 

4 

8 

1 

N 

6 
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2. 
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6 

1 

8 


4 

fl 

a 
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a 

0 

14 

». 
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8 

8 

1 

1 
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m 
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2 

6 

a 

a 

1 

0 
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11 

R. 
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m 

8 
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1 

1 

6 

a 
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4 

1 

10 

0. 
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7 

] 

1 

1 

3 
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4 


4 

6 


7. 
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4 



1 

1 

6 

1 

a 


8 

1 

7 


Total ... 

022 

88 

4 

6 

8 

18 

40 

14 

18 

8 

86 

27 

81 


It thus appears that in 1887 40 candidates appeared from seven schools 
with 952 pupils, and 35 were successful with a merit mark of 81. In the 
preceding year out of 39 candidates, only 13 passed with a merit mark of 27. 

The Hazanbagh school has passed all its eight candidates, four of them 
in the first division. All the schools have passed pupils in the first division 
except Purneah, which is regarded as one of the most unhealthy towns in 
Bengal The schools at Purneah and Balasore urge the necessity of increased 
house accommodation. 

69. The following table shows in juxtaposition the schools maintained by 
the department as well as by the various educational agencies. Native and Euro¬ 
pean, for the benefit of Native students in Calcutta. It shows the extent to 
which private enterprise in the metropolis has achieved success in the field of 
secondary education:— 


Entrance Ejcammation, April 1887. 
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8 
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8 

4 

18 
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66 

20 
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88 
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8. Metropolitan „ . 
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2 
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14 
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60 

3 

0. City Collegiatf^ mthooi . 
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26 

9 

42 
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f{. Oriental tieminary . 
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19 
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a 

6 
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7. Albert Ooliegiate school . 
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68 
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18 

2 

16 

1 

8. Beal's Free school . 
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.. 

8 

i 


B. Oalentta Training Aoademi . 
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8 

8 
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10 
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it. Oalcutti Institution . 
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. 
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1 
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38 

8 

14 

5 
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19. Hetropolitan, Bow Baaar Branch . 
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62 

10 
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13 

41 
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16 


1 

i 
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8 

7 
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40 

6 

18 

6 
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18 

1 

1 

1 

9 
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3 


8 

1 


. 

Total 


10,183 
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89 

217 

98 

399 

9 


K.B.—YKOia tbii table sohouli for Suropeoai and Buraaians are ezoluded. 
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70. T&e lollowing statement shows the second languages taken up by 
candidates, including those from European schools, at the Entranbe examination 
during the last three years :— 

Entrance Examination. 





1885. 

1888. 

1887. 

Latin 



102 

86 

89 

Saaakrit 

• >a 

*(• 

2,099 

2,165 

2,513 

Arabic ... 



2 

8 

7 

Persian 



200 

208 

238 

Bengali ... 



418 

649 

504 

Urdu 



42 

48 

2tS 

Hindi 

• a* 


8S 

93 

84 

Uriya 



20 

14 

19 

Armenian 



3 

2 


Burmese 



2 


"2 

French 



9 

15 

17 



Total 

2,980 

3,172 

3,499 


The number of candidates taking up Bengali shows a falling off, while the 
number of those taking up a classical language has again increased. As a classi¬ 
cal language has to be taken up at the First Examination in Arts, the decrease in 
the number of candidates taking up one of the vernacular languages is not to be 
regretted in the interest of the higher education of the people. The candidates 
are classified according to their religion in tho following table:— 


Entrance Examination, 1887. 


Behaion. 

Numlinr ftf 
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Mahomedans... 
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37 

04 

32 
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Christians 

120 

41 

26 

16 

83 

Others 

68 

11 

26 

6 

42 

Total 

... 3,499 

724 

1,208 

477 

2,409 


In 1886, 792 Hindus, 51 Mahomedans, 48 Christians and 16 others passed 
tho examination. There is therefore a satisfactory increase under every head. 

71. The following table shows the distribution of Government junior 
scholarships awarded on the results of the Entrance examination for tho last 
two years;— 

Diitribution Lists of Junior Scholarships, 1886 and 1887. 
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8 
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11 

48 

BS 
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8B 

0 
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48 

99 
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S 

... 


Owing t(^,tlf^brilliancy of the Entrance examination results in 1887, only 
three out {rf the 152 scholarships had to be awarded to candidates not passed 
in the first division. In 1886 no less than 34 scholarships had to be awarded 
to BUicm candidates. 
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72. Middle English Schools .—The figures for these schools for Native boys 
for the last twd years are compared below:— 


MiadU English Schools for Boys. 


Maintiiini'd by the (le)>artm(>nt 

168S-8e. 

Schools. Fupilsl 

11 1,354 

1886-87. 

Schools. Pupils. 

7 838 

Ititto by nmnicipat boards 

8 

608 

8 

1,140 

Aided by tlie departmout or by tnunieipal boards 
Uaaided 

647 

88,164 

634 

37,376 

166 

10,358 

160 

ll,7sl 

Total 

716 

60,;i74 

718 

61,134 


The schools maintained by the department have declined from 11 to 7. 
This decrease is due to the transfer of the Sheakhala, Gurbetta and Kadangunj 
scliools in the llurdwan Division to district boar(l)j and the abolition of 
the English school attached to the Patna Training School, The number 
of schools maintained by municipal and district boards has increased from 
three to eight. Besides the gain of three schools by transfer in the Burdvran 
Division above explained, there has been in the same Division a further increase 
t)f one school as the result of the following operations:—the Gonespur middle 
vemacular school ceased to be a departmental institution, and its place was taken 
by the Paital middle English school under the district board, while the 
Konchannagar municipal school was transformed into an ordinary aided school, 
its loss being made good by the opening of the Paikbar school in Midnapore. 
In the Patna Division the aided scliool at Boserah has now for the first time 
been returned as a municipal school. 

Tlie aided schools have declined from 547 to 534. This loss of 13 schools 
is thus accounted for. The Presidency Division shows an apparent loss of seven 
schools, the Dacca Division of fom’, the Chittagong Division of one scliool, and the 
Patna Division of seven schools; while the Burdwan Division shows a gain 
of four schools, and each of the Divisions of Hajshahyoand ChotaNagporc shows 
a gain of one school. The changes in aided middle English schools are noticed 
in detail in the divisional reports. The following summary shows the kind of 
fluctuations that are going on in schools of this class, and explains the decrease of 
13 schools. Ten schools were raised from middle vernacular to miudle English, 
two high schools were reduced to the latter class, and six unaided schools received 
grants. On the other hand, two middle English schools were reduced to verna¬ 
cular, and seven were raised to high English schools, while the grants were 
withdrawn from 21 schools, and one aided school was taken over and managed 
by a municipality. The aided middle English schools were distributed as 
follows: Presidency Division 114, Burdwan 138, Rajshahyo 52, Dacca 94, 
Chittagong 26, Patna 46, Bhagulpore 24, Orissa 26, and Chota Nagjjore 14. 

Unaided schools advanced from 155 to 169. "J’he Presidency Division 
gained 7, the Bm-dwan Division 5, Dacca 5, Chittagong 3, and Rajshahye 2; 
while the town of Calcutta lost 1 school, Orissa 1, Patna 6 schools, and the Bha¬ 
gulpore Division 1 school. The unaided middle English schools are distributed as 
follows:—Presidency Division 36, Calcutta 7, Burdwan Division 32, Rajshahye 
16, Dacca .32, Chittagong 16, Patna 21, Bhaguljjore 3, Orissa 2, and the Orissa 
'I’ributary Mehals 4. Many of these schools were started to meet the local 
demand for elementary English education, while others, it is feared, have been 
set up with the view of injuring old and successful schools in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

73. Middle English Scholarship Examination .—The results of the examin¬ 
ation arc given below. The standard is that of the middle vernacular scholar¬ 
ship examination, with English added as a language only:— 
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74. The foregoing statement shows that 449 middle English" schools sent 
up 1,333 candidates, of whom 761 from 353 schools were successful. There 
were besides 63 candidates from 28 middle vernacular schools, of whom 26 
from 16 schools passed the examination. Three amalgamated high schools 
also sent up five candidates, and four from two schools were successful. There 
were also 33 successful private students. In the preceding year, 269 middle 
English schools sent up 1,159 candidates, of whom 520 passed. There were 
also 21 successful candidates out of 43 sent up from 23 middle vernacular 
schools, besides four successful candidates from high schools and 24 private 
students. The results of the examination for 1887 are therefore much more 
satisfactory than those of the previous year. The aided schools as usual 
passed the largest number of candidates. Under the rules it rests with the 
Circle Inspector to recognise as middle English any vernacular school that 
succeeds in passing pupils at this examination. 

75. Middle Veenaculae Schools.— Tlio figures for this class of schools 
are compared below :— 


Middle Vernacular Schoohfor jboyn. 


Maintained l)y tlie department 

Ditto by municipal and district boards 
Aided by the Department or by municipal 
district boards 
Unaided 

Total 


1885-88. 1888-87. 


Schools. 

Pupils. 

8 chooUi. 

Pupils. 

179 

9.60H 

163 

8.097 

9 

1,417 

37 

3,128 

8B7 

47,166 

864 

46,990 

96 

6,868 

108 

6,-263 

Ul 

63,944 

1,167 

64,478 


The departmental middle vernacular schools declined from 179 to 153, 
while those maintained by municipal or district boards advanced from 9 to 
37. The net result of the transfer of management is a gain of two schools, 
which is thus explained. The Bm'dwan Division lost two schools, while tlie 
Tatua Division gained two schools, and the Dacca and Bhagulpore Divisions 
one school each. The distribution of the schools under public management 
WHS as follow's:—Presideiicv Division and Calcutta 1.5, Burdwan Division 22, 
Bagshahye 25, Dacca 16, Chittagong 10, Patna 45, Bhagulpore 27, Orissa is! 
Orissa I’ributary Mehals 2, and Chota Nagpore 15. 

The aided vernacular schools advanced from 8-57 to 864, but their pupils 
declined from 47,166 to 46,990. This loss in pupils is duo to the conversion 
of some of the best attended schools of the class into middle English or high 
English schools. The Presidency Division gained 10, Dacca 9, and Kajshahye 
2 schools, while Burdwan lost 9, Patna 1, Bhagulpore 2, and Chota Nagpore 
2 schools. The distribution of these schools was as follows :—the Presidency 
Division and Calcutta 208, Burdwan 180, Rajshahye 105, Dacca 220, Chitta¬ 
gong 85, Patna 6, Bhagulpore 25, Orissa 21, and Chota Nagpore 14. 

The unaided schools increased from 96 to 103, and their pupils from 5,853 
to 6,263. Many of these exist in the hope of getting a Government grant. 
They were distributed as followsPresidency Division (including Calcutta) 
24, Burdwmi 23, Eaishahye 12, Dacca 10, Chittagong 3, ,Patna 18, Bhagul¬ 
pore 1, Orissa 3, and Orissa Tributary Mehals 9. 

76 . Middle Vebkaculae Scholarship Examination.— The following table 

gives the results of the middle vernacular scholarship examination :— 




Middle Vernacular Scholarship Ejcamination for Boys. 
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The number of competing middle vernacular schools was 925, against 8S6 in 
the preceding year. The number of successful middle vernacular schools was 
773, against 670. Again in 1687 out of 3,218 candidates from these schools, 
2,214 were successful, while in the previous year the numbers were 2,801 and 
1,625 respectively. I’here were besides 874 candidates sent up from 309 middle 
English schools, and 723 from 285 schools were successful against 582 from 225 
schools in the year before. From 23 amalgamated high schools appeared 213 
candidates; of those 151 from 22 schools passed, against 110 from 20 schools in 
1886. Again out of 838 private students 282 passed, against €14 out of 783 in 
the preceding examination. The increased success of middle English and 
high English schools at the examination affords proof that the teaching of such 
subjects as Arithmetic, Euclid, Mensuration, History, Geography, and Science 
through the medium of the vernacular is steadily gaining ground in the popular 
estimation. 

77. Eliminating the figures for amalgamated high schools and private 
students, end combining the results of the examinations of middle schools of 
both classes, it is interesting to compare the success of middle English and 
middle vernacular schools at the two examinations, which are identical in all 
respects, except in the English paper for tlie middle English examination. The 
two following tables accordingly show the progress of middle schools generally 
for the last two years: — 

188.'j-8C. 


Class ov Rchools. 

MlllIllK'TOf 

candidates. 

Middle lliiglish 

1 exaoiJiiaticin. 

AT THl— 

Middle Vemaeulur 
exainniaiion. 

Total passed. 

Middle English ... ... 

1 

1,896 

620 

682 

1,102 

„ Vernacular 

2,814 

21 

1,625 

1,641 

Total 

4,739 

641 

2,2o7 

2,748 


1886-87. 


Middle Euglieh 

2,207 

761 

721 

1,483 

„ Vernacular 

3,271 

26 

1 2.214 

2,240 

Total 

6,478 

787 

I 2,936 

1 

3,732 


It is seen that the number of candidates rose from 4,739 to 5,478, and the 
number of successful middle school students from 2,748 to 3,722. The results 
therefore must be considered quite satisfactory. 


FRUCABT 

IDUCATIOV. 


' • V.—PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

78. The following statement compares the statistics of primary schools for 
native boys for the last two years;— 

l/pper Primary SeAooh. 

ISM-Ml 




Under public management — 

]jl»intabted‘by the Doyartmcnt 
Ditto by Municipal Eoaida 
Under private manaaement'^ 


Sohoolt. Pnplli. 

80 712 

6 176 


aer private manaaement'^ 

Ai^ by the Department or by Monieipal Boards 2,976 
Unaidud ... ... ... 78 


Total ... 3,080 

Lfneer Primary Sekoolt. 


Under public management — 

Maintained by tbe Department ... 9 

Ditto by Municipal Boards „. 80 

Under private management— 

Aided by the Department or by Municipal Boards 40,033 
ITnaidcd ... ... ... ... 7,663 


TotSl 
Qrand Total 


47.623 

60,703 


109,771 

2,678 

118,836 


181 

472 

869,11.6 

116.461 

986,160 

1,099,496 


Bdiools. Pupils. 


21 

7 

8,016 

102 


18 

80 

88,331 

6,974 

46,837 


780 

23S 

110.099 

8,767 


3,146 114371 


186 
, 602 

856,671 

108,956 

966,214 


48.433 1.080,086 
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The schools have declined from 60,703 to 48,488, or by 2,220, 1 ’.c., by 
4*3 per cent., and the pupils attending them from 1,090,496 to 1,080,085, or 
by 1*7 per cent. In the previous year the loss in schools was 22*6 j>er cent, 
and in pupils somewhat less than 10 per cent. It is worthy of note that the 
number of upper primary schools rose from 3,080 to 3,146, or by 66. This 
increase in the number of upper primary scbools has been shared by all the 
divisi ms except Patna, Bitagulpore, and Chota Nagpore. The number of 
pupils attending upper primary spools also shows an increase from 113,336 to 
114,871, or by 1,635. This increase took place in all the divisions except Chitta¬ 
gong and Bhagulpore. 

79. The lower primary schools declined from 47,623 to 45,337, or by 
2,286, and the pupils attending them from 986,160 to 965,214, or by 20,946. 

The loss in lower primary schools and* pupils took place in the Dacca, 
Rajshahye, Patna, Bhagulpore, and Orissa divisions, there being some increase 
in both respects in the other divisions, except in the town of Calcutta, whicli 
shows a sli^t falling off in the number of pupils. Dacca shows the largest 
diminution in the number of lower primary schools (viz. 2,403) and of pupils 
(viz. 36,194). In the other divisions the loss is distributed as follows:— 


Eajshahye 

Patna 

Bhagulpore ••• 

Orissa 


135 Bohools and 3 946 pupils 
608 „ „ 4,880 „ 

581 „ „ 6,409 „ 

70 „ „ 6,165 „ 


In the Dacca division, the Dacca district shows a gain both in the number 
of schools and pupils. Dr. Martin, the Inspector, adduces the following explana¬ 
tion in respect of the loss in the other districts:— 

“ To account for the loss in Purreedpore, the Deputy Inspeotor adduces the following 
reasons;—(1) The extraordinary inundations which caused many schools to he closed, which 
wore not re-opened owing to their gurus despairing of earning rewards under tho operation 
of tho rule excluding schools of less than six montW standing ; (2) the fact that examinations 
for rewards wore held to a great extent in situ, and without previous notioo. and at harvest time, 
in consequence of which existing schools w'ere often found closed when the examining officer 
visited them; (3) the substitution of inspecting pundits for supervision instead of chief gurus, 
as the latter helped to multiply schools, because one souroe of remuneration which they earned 
arose from the large number of schools which they could produce ; and (4) the institution 
of some cases against some gurus for submitting false returns, which created an alarm 
amongst others, and prevented them from furniwiing any returns at all. These and the 
measures recently adopted for improving the lower primary soliools have had the effect of 
wooding out weak institutions with inefficient teachers. In Back ergunge the loss of schonls 
is not very great, and resulted from the operation of one or other of the above mentioned influ¬ 
ences. In Mymensing similar reasons account for the loss, which it may bo observed is 
found to a very great extent among private institutions of an elementary character which 
conformed to no regular departmental standard, the teachers of which were induced in the 
previous year to give in rettims by the model gurus who received rewards of 25 per cent, of 
the amount earned by tbe village pathsalas; model gurus ore no longer employed and the 
returns have not oome in. As a matter of fact the schools which have disappeared from depart¬ 
mental oognisanoe were for the most part of inferior quality, the gurus of which finding that 
rewards could be earned only when sound results were produced, came to see that they had 
mistaken their voeation and proceeded to enter other walks of life.” 

Mr, Larminie, Commissioner of the Dacca division, points out very rea¬ 
sonably ‘that if there were such inundations as have been reported, special 
indulgence should, have been shown, and that the examining oflScers should not 
have gone when schools were likely to bo closed. 

Mt. Bellett, Inspector of Schools, Rajshahye Circle, makes the following 
remarks:— 

*'The decrease is specially marked in the distribts of Bogra, Puhna, and Raj'shahye, in 
which the sohools have fallen in number by 49,172, and 71, and the pupils by 1,766,3,363, and 
1,328, respectively. The loss in Bogra is attribute to tbe disappearance of 73 night-schools 
with 1,568 pupils. Prom these sohools, which were considered to be paper sohools for the 
most part, (iovemment aid was withdrawn at the beginning of tho year under report, and 
they collapsed. The falling off in the Puhna distnot, which is larger than in any other 
district, is attributed by the Deputy Inspeotor to the same causes as have now operated for 
three or four years—the withdrawal of grants for attendance, the introduction of payment by 
results, together with an uncertainty as to the future, which seems to have takon' possession 
of tho gurus’minds. Since tho year 1883-84 this district has lost half its primary schools 
and very nearly half its pupils. The condition of primary education here has, 1 think, 

F 2 
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roiMABT ijgQjj unfavourably affected by the frequeut changes of distriot officers. Tte llarge falh'ng 
EiniuATioir. ■ og „f 71 schools and 1,388 pupils in the Eajshahye distriot the Dmuty Inspector attributes 
to the ‘ introduotion of the rigorous rules of the reward system.’ This cause of decrease the 
District Board proposes to cure by a very drastic remedy. The Bajshahye Distriot Board 
has passed a resolution entireli/ doing avay uith the tyde'n of reirardi. 

The large increase, in the Dinagepore district under this head, of 123 schools and 1,797 
pupils is probably correctly put down to the facts that many pathsalas excluded from 
the returns for having less tW ten pupils, have increased their numbers beyond that limit; 
that a considerable proportion of the gurus gained rewards during the previous year, 
and others were thereby encouraged; and that Qie rewards were disteibuted promptly and 
on the spot at the conclusion of the annual reward examinations.” 

Mr. Tiory, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Patna division, states that the 
decrease in the number of lower primary schools has arisen “from undue strict¬ 
ness haviiif^ been exercised by the new circle pundit agency.” 

Babu Mathura Nath Chatterjeo, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Bhagul- 
pore division, says:— 

“ The decrease in primary schools has been in all the distriots of the division except 
Pumeah, and is largest in Moughyr. In Piimoah there has been a gain of 198 schools with 
1,444 pupils. The loss of primary schools in other districts must be due partly to the more 
strict observance of the rule for the exclusion of schools with loss than ten pupils and of less 
than six months’ standing, and partly to the greater aooursoy in obtaining returns.” 

’ Babu Radha Nath Roy, Joint-Inspector of Schools, Orissa division, 

observes:— 

" An examination of the detailed figures shows that imder the aided class there was a 
gain of 1284 schools aooumpauied by a loss of 1,643 pupils. The most unfavourable feature 
in the statistics of the year is a loss of 70 unaided schools and of 6,165 pupils belonging to 
this class of institutions. The Deputy Inspector of Balasore considers the loss in bis distriot to 
be accidental. 1 am afraid that the great loss in Fooree is mainly due to undetected laxity on 
the part of inspecting pundits who are entrusted with the work of oolleotiag returns. This is a 
work which is necessarily attended with difficulty in the case of unsided schools, and as such 
there is a risk of its being shirked in comparatively iuaoocBsihle and out-of-the-way 
localities.” 

Mr. Tute, Magistrate of Balasore, reports that he has suspended an inspec¬ 
ting pundit for neglecting to collect the returns of several patshalas containing 
about 400 pupils. 

It will appear from the foregoing remarks that the loss in the number 
of primary schools and pupils was chiefly due to the circumstance that the 
process of weeding out inferior pathsalas and makta,bs, i.e., excluding them 
from our returns, has been vigorously carried on. As explained in the report 
for the previous year, when the loss was greater, all schools with less than ten 
pupils each, as well as those that existed fur less than six months, are now 
excluded from the departmental examination for rewards, and subsequently 
from the annual returns submitted by the local inspecting officers. This rule has 
been enforced rigorously during the year under report. 

80. The following statement furnishes a classification of Lower Primary 
Schools for boys during the year under review oased on their numerical 
strength:— 
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The average number of pupils in a primary school varies from 13 8 in the 
Orissa Tributary Mehals to 28’1 (against 27 in the previous year) in the 
Presidency division. Calcutta is exceptional, with 48*5 pupils to each school 
against 64 in the previous year. It will bo seen from the foregoing statement 
that schools with 10 pupils and less than 20 constitute more than half the 
number of lower primary schools, and that as a rule schools become fewer as 
they advance in numerical strength. In the Presidency division, however, the 
total number of schools and pupils is largest under the head of schools with 20 
pupils and less than 30; and the number of pupils under the eighth heading is 
less than under any other. In Calcutta also both the number of schools and 
pupils are in descending order from the fourth heading onwards. In the 
Rajshahye, Chittagong, and Chotii Nagpore divisions, the largest number of 
pupils is under the seventh heading. 

81. The following table shows the percentage of the number of boys 
actually at school in the different districts to that of boys 6f school-going age 
(taken at 16 per cent, of the male population, as in England) :— 
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The districts which continue to maintain the same position in the list as 
in the previous year are Howrah, Hooghly, Noakhally, Cuttaokj Burdwan, 
Bankura, Beerbhoom, Singbhoom, Shahabaa, Mozufferpore and tlie Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, the first two heading the list and the last two occupying the 
lowest position. There have been slight fluctuations in the other districts, 
the roost marked being in the case of (1) Sarun, which rose from the 43rd to 
the 3l8t place on the list; (2) Furreedpur, in which the percentage foil off 
from 33 to .20; and (3) Chittagong, in which the percentage rose from 36 to 46. 

Reckoning by divisions, we find that Burdwan, Chittagong and Orissa 
stand at the head of the list, as in the previous year, with from 49 to 44’6 ])er 
cent, of possible.boy-pupils at school. The Presidency and Dacca divisions 
follow with 31 and 30 per cent, lesptctively. Next in order come Chota Nag¬ 
pore, Rajshahye, Bhagulpore, Patna ana the Orissa Tributary. Mehals, the 
percentage of the number of boys at school to that of boys of school-going 
agervarying from 14'4 to 12‘1. 
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82. An analysis of the district returns of primary grant expenditure shows 
that 3,602 schools with 114,027 pupils were aided by stipends only amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 1,38,430 for the year, the average • Q-ovemment expenditure upon 
each school being about Rs. 38; that 2,808 schools with 94,587 pupils were 
paid Rs. 1,05,028 in stipends and Bs. 22,979. in rewards and other payments, 
ora total of Rs 1,28.007, being at the rate of Rs^ 46 a school; and that 
32,028 schools with 691,067 pupus received in rewards and other payments 
Rs. 2,78,667 in all, or at the rate of Rs. 9 a school. There were also 3,718 
schools with 69,604 pupils which received Rs. 5,321 in sundry small pay¬ 
ments without sending pupils to any departmental or local examination. 
The average. payment to each of those schools was a little more than one 
rupee per annum, chiefly for keeping registers of attendance and submitting 
returns. A sum of Rs. 347 was spent on indigenous schools. Miscellaneous 
payments rose from Rs. 1,17,482 in the preceding year to Rs. 1,62,997. They 
consist of payment to chief gurus and inspecting pundits, including two sub- 
inspectors in Dinagepore(Rs. 77,396); charges for abolished schools (Rs, 18,941); 
contributions to primary and other schools (Rs. 9,678); charges for conducting 
examinations (Rs. 5,542); contingencies and miscellaneous (Rs. 17,946;; 
building and furniture grants (Rs, 6,903); scholarships (Rs. 6,171); commission 
on money orders (Rs. 5,268); rewards (Rs. 4,650); and amount paid to 
pathsalas having less than 10 pupils (Rs. 602). It is a curious fact that under 
the head of miscellanenus payments from tho primary fund has been included 
the large sum of Rs. 4,049 for the erection of the Victoria Juhike Hall in the 
Sudder Station of the Shahabad District. 

The following summary gives the principal heads of charges :— 
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As the total primary grant was Rs. 770,092, there was a saving of Rs. 33,849. 
The difference between the figures now given and those given in a previous 
paragraph is explained by the fact that expenditure on girls’ schools and middle 
schools aided from the primary fund is included in the latter statement and not 
in the former one. It may be stated in this place that 1,418 primary schools 
for boys witli 97,622 pupils, chiefly under missionary management, received 
grants from the grant-in-aid allotment, aggregating Ks. 8,19,507. Besides, 
336 primary schools, with 12,881 pupils, received during the year Rs. 32,324 
from the grant for circle schools. 

83. The following table shows the existing distribution of the primary 
grant:— 
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grant. The grant was increased in all the divisions moept Raj'shahye, Patna 
and Calcutta, where it remained as in the previous year. The assignments for 
the Rajshahye and Patna cUvisions had been already made on a liberal scale. 
As remarked in the previous report, the town of Calcutta receives more in 
proportion to the number of its pupils, because many of the gurus have to 
make provision for house-rent, an item which is of no-practical concern in the 
mofiissil. 

84. Tlie financial results of the administration of tho primary grant for 
each district are shown below:— 
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SO,too 

20,016 

993 

184m 

9u7 

17*4 


Total 

44,798 

44,420 

* 6,419 

86,908 

11*8 

11*8 


Oriaia trUmtary Hofaiti. 

2,800 

1.&44 

186 

2,081 

11*4 

n"« 


* Inolndlnti Bi. 7,t00 lor Uia Duainikoli pofSon of Ibo Southol VoiviiDiulii. 


The average cost for each school was Rs. 17’4 and for each pupil annas 
12 annually, against Rs. 13'6 and annas 9'fi in the previous year. As in the 
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previous year, the highest cost per school was in Darjeeling, viz , Es, 81 *08 
against Es 186'3, and the loweet cost was in Guttadt, viz., Rs. 9-6 a^inst 
Rs, 9 8. As already remarked in the previous report, the cost is exceptionally 
high in Darjeeling on account of the sthdl number pi sdiools at work in the 
hills, chiefly among the children of tea^coolies, and &© high salary that has 
to be paid to the teachers employed in them. Oalcuttai Hazaribagh, 
Durbhanga, Singbhoom, Lohardugga and the Sonthal Pergunnahs form the next 
group of costly districts, the cost for each school ranging from 34-2 in the 
Sonthal Pergunnahs to 46'6 in Calcutta. Manbhoom, Ruttgpore, Bogra, Maldah, 
Pubna and Monghyr cost between Us. 25 and Rs. 32*07. 

85. The following statement shows the progress mode in the primary 
schools of different classes, district by district 


Sftitement thtncing the extent of Primary Education in Eengal, 1886 - 87 . 
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primary scholar* 
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but read printed 
boou. 

books are 
read. 



Mmt 

mnroa. 




Idohoola. 

PupiU. 

Bohoois. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupib. 

Sohoob. 

Pupib, 


1 

Cuttack. 

Midimwre ... 


117 

3,805 

1.102 

80,111 

8.801 

88,209 

87 

984 

4,107 

60.629 

6,692 

It 


804 

0,798 

744 

17 616 

3.467 

68.254 



4,88ft 

87.687 

6.649 

a 

Tlpueruh. 

Baokeiitunge ... 


90 

4.962 

1,374 

31,180 

9.12 

11,601 

184 

19.787 

8.660 

00.488 

6,1104 

4 


88 

4,817 

721 

8?,687 

1.448 

31.172 

45 

668 

8.891 

07,889 

4,H20 

•A 

Bankooiufa 


148 

8.9H4 

690 

31.134 

868 

7,698 



l,St7 

1492 

88,788 

3.667 

e 

Bnrdwan. 

24*i\n«unnaha ... 


147 

4,668 

707 

20.693 

558 

10.161 



40.787 

8.814 

7 


187 

6.089 

448 

17,062 

1,070 

31.116 

16 

193 

1,703 

07.430 

3.289 

8 

MymcnHinKh 


1H4 

6.188 

8M> 

9.00U 

1.848 

83,600 

II 1 


1.747 

37,788 

8,068 


Bvoghly. 


n 

8,467 

467 

13,902 

020 

16,601 



1.479 

86:040 

2,781 

lu 

DacC'i . 


138 

4.064 

418 

18.816 

870 

10.696 

., 1 


1,410 

98,704 

8,774 

It 

Balasora. 


S4 


829 

7,in 

1.4.38 

81,918 

66 

980 

1,684 

81,614 

8,690 

n 

t^»OT^ . 


81 

1,797 

476 

7,4rt7 

816 

11.101 

140 

1,803 

1,080 

88,218 

2.670 

IS 

Jesucira . 


108 

4,418 

46»l 

K.O01 

010 

16,730 

.. 


969 

88.044 

1.88H 

14 

Khoolua ...' 


88 

4,BM4 

470 

9.174 

BHl 

18,606 



889 

24.P14 

1,871 

1ft 

Patna .. • 


48 

1.908 

878 

9.704 

497 

6,266 

ISS 

1,869 

l.OM 

21,784 

1,871 

111 

Bhsfrulpoze 

Koakhally 


44 

1.700 

405 

7.800 

430 

6.228 


877 

16,299 

1,800 

17 


82 

2.738 

190 

0.8i6 

844 

19,074 

lit 

1,872 

1,238 

99,007 

1,839 

18 

PurnHah. 

Purreedpore ... 


04 

4.600 

800 

7.088 

407 

6,600 

236 

1,475 

1,076 

l«'i,9I9 

1,824 

19 


180 

4,412 

i34 

8,808 

066 

lb,144 

72 

1.064 

1,024 

24.463 

1,74U 

BU 

Cya . 


78 

8.068 

889 

6,581 

807 

5-240 

182 

1,689 

860 

' 16.706 

1,714 

t\ 

nuddoa . 


ftB 

8,417 

406 

11.653 

189 

2.696 

8 

se 

004 

16,808 

1.644 


Muriichyr. 

etorun . 


04 

2,141 

844 

6,761 

28.1 

4,767 

148 

1.968 

8.17 

10,601 

1,626 

83 


04 

4,087 

848 

9.907 

291 

0.9M) 

77 

1,167 

700 

19,700 

1,090 

84 

Cfaittaip)iuc 


4U 

1,604 

861 

8.976 

6!7 

16,761 

98 

8,104 

1,000 

89,670* 

1.670 

S6 

Beerbhoom 


78 

9,566 

860 

6,604 

945 

6,694 



074 

, 16.708 

1,47H 

80 

Honnthbdabad ... 


40 

1,80ft 

3,878 

874 

6,170 

368 

8.226 

1 

...... • 

009 

6, 60 

1,488 

27 

Rui«por«. 

.*■ 

89 

194 

4,416 

391 

7.r6l 

«7 

670 

7ti9 

10,680 

1.412 

28 

Howrah. 


46 

2,214 

408 

6.AU1 

000 

16,899 



708 

24,114 

1,809 

29 

Moaufferpore ... 


83 

1,278 

211 

4.054 

478 

6,997 



717 

18,829 

1.871 

ao 

Dinamporo ... 


SO 

680 

190 

6,201 

006 

7,793 

6 

81 

798 

18,966 

1.826 

81 

BhafaikbM 


00 

1,774 

163 

4,566 

879 

6.648 

lift 

8444, 

7»7 

14,814 

1,806 

82 

R^shahya 

PtUMia . 


00 

1,S3» 

187 

4.366 

391 

7,016 


086 

18,440 

1.2U2 

as 


71 

8.708 

IM 

0.701 

197 

4.540 



4«>8 

ia,<iio 

1,13* 

84 

BnnthiU Pargimnalui 


58 

1.949 

168 

4,183 

836 

0,780 

18 

169 

074 

12.971 

1.180 

Hft 

Oriaia Tributary Mehaii 

88 

1,000 

118 

2.B<a 

048 

7,1S8 

892 

8,407 

991 

14,708 

1,077 

8ft 

iiOharauKHa 


93 

1,170 

IBS 

0,146 

821 

4,065 

10 

1.18 

452 

11,588 

980 

87 

Chumparim ... 


47 

1.428 

161 

4,644 

284 

4,108 

864 

4,167 

7M 

l*,ias 

912 

88 

jDorbhunga ... 


16 

904 

207 

0.797 

179 

8.410 

104 

1.489 

iM 

18,840 

39l» 

3ii 

Manbhoom 


12 

440 

162. 

0,«>23 

828. 

6.018 

21 

SUB 

084 

12.S89 

870 


Haxanbagh 


90 

611 

170 

4,922 

101 

8.U06 

1 

86 

047 

6,619 

776 

41 

Bowra . 

MtHdah . 


41 

1,611 

108 

8,764 

79 

8,316 



872 

7.611 

74'f 

42 


47 

1,916 

129 

8,850 

IIS 

8,028 



869 

7.206 

786 

48 

flinrbhoom . ... 
JulpiffUri... 

CMoulta ... ... 


Ifi 


ISO 

6,803 

01 

8.930 


III •• 

840 

10,872 

058 

44 


93 

607 

107 

8,082 

90 

i.967 



825 

0,106 

031 

4ft 


e 

404 

118 

0,328 

10 

366 


11 

188 

6,881 

876 

40 

JDarjoelinff . 

ChitfeacoQir Hill Tracts 

10 

C14 

Id 

1 

462 

17 

85 

0 

0»1 

124 



01 

10 

1,897 

141 

128 

18 


Kozs.—In thin atSitMtaent boyw* acbooliiaouly have boen ihown. 


As in the previous year the educational position of each district has been 
roughly determined by assigning five marks for each upper primary school, 
three marks for each lower primary school that has attained the lower primary 
scholarship standard, and one ipark for each lower primary school that uses 
printed books. These marks correspond pretty closely with the number of 
ymrs taken by each school to rpach its own standard. A school using no printed 
books has received no marks. From the foregoing statement it will appear' 
that Cuttack, which stood second in the previous year, stands first and Itos 
changed places with Midnapore, Tipperah continuing to occupy the third place. 
Baokergunge has risen from the 5th to the 4th place, and Bankura fcom' the 
131b to the 5th, while Burdwan retains the 6th place in the list. The other 
districts which maintain the position held in the previous year, besides Tipperah 
and Burdwan, are Sarun {23rd), Rajshahye (^nd), Singbhoom (<^rd), and 
Julp^oree (44th), yrhile Darje<fling and the Chittagong Hul Tracts occupy the 
•lowest position in the list as in the previous year. The fluctuations in the other 
districts call fot no special notice. It may be mentioned that Midntroore con¬ 
tains the largest number of upper primary scliools; the 24-FergunnanB (which 
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stands 7th in the list^ standing 2ad and Mymensingh (which has fallen from the 
4th to the 8th place in the list), 3rd in that respect. As regards the total number 
of schools and pupils, Midnapore stands 1st and Cuttack 2nd as in the previous 
year. In respect of the schools which send pupils to the lower primary 
scholarship examination, Tipperah stands Ist and Cuttack 2nd as in tne year 
before. 

86. Upper Primary Schoob .—The following table shows the attendance and 
expenditure in upper primary schools for native boys:— 


attendance and Eacpenditure in Upper Primary Schools for native boys daring 18H6-S7. 


Cues or ScBOou. 

1 Nutnbor 
i of 

•ohoola. 

Number 
of pupila on 
tne rolla 
on Slat 
March 
1687. 

Average 
number on 
the roll! 
monthly. 

Average 

dally 

attendance. 

KxraSClTOBB. 

Govern* 

ment. 

Local 

eouroeti. 

1 Total. 

Upper Primatif, 

Miiiotained by the Department. 

Ditto Municipal Boards . 

Aided hv the DepN,rtmHnt or by Municipal 
Boarae. 

Utittidud . 

Total 

21 

7 

3,016 

102 

7H0 

$85 

1,10,m 

1 8,767 

674 

IW* 

1,02.002 

3,300 

463 

113 

60,343 

2,631 

Kb. 

2,567 

Ma. 

308 

906 

1.03,364 

Eh. 

2.805 

908 

S.02,003 

3.146 

1 1,14,871 

1.00,326 

63,560 

1,01,706 

j 

1.04,000 

3,50,800 


The schools rose from 3,080 with 113,336 pupils to 3,146 schools with 
114,871 pupils, showing an increase of 66 schools and 1,535 pupils. It is 
satisfactory to note that these institutions have been steadily increasing. 
Out of 48,483 primary schools for boys, 3,146 were returned as having attaint 
the upper primary standard ; in other words, one out of every 16 was an upper 
primary school. The Government expenditure in the upper primary schools, 
■was Rs. 1,61,766, and the expenditure from local sources m. 1,94,600; so 
that the Government contribution in those schools was 45’3 per cent, of the total 
expenditure. The average annual income of an upper primary school, other than 
unaided, amounted to Rs. 117, the share paid by Government being Rs. 53. 
In calculating the income of the teachers, payments made in kind (now more 
common in lower than in upper primary schools), and income from other 
sources, such as land, have been excluded. 

87. Mr. Bellett is very much opposed to any change in the course of study 
at present laid down for upper primary schools, and his opinion is supported 
by the majority of the Inspectors’ reports. There are, however, some important 
differences of opinion. The Joint-Inspector of Orissa and the Assistant Ins¬ 
pectors of Dacca and Bhagulpore are in favour of eliminating geometry and 
natural philosophy from the upper primary scholarship course. The Assistant 
Inspector of Dacca wants to go a step further by dispensing with European arith¬ 
metic. It may be pointed out that the subject of simple mensuration was, with 
the approval of Government, added to the upper primary scholarship standard, 
inasmuch as the aubhankari system of measuring land taught in the lower primary 
schools is based upon mere rules of thumb. At the same time it was considered 
desirable that the students of upper primary schools, in which primary 
instruction was intended to be carried to a point higher than that of an ordin¬ 
ary patshala, should obtain a slight knowledge of geometry and natural 
philosophy. It was pointed out in one of the pi evious reports tliat what are called 
primary schools in England teach English literature (at least as high as that 
fixed (or the Calcutta University Entrance standard) history, geography, and 
arithmetic, and such specific subjects as algebra, Euclid, mensuration, mechanics, 
botany, chemistry, physics, physiology, &c., Latin and French, and that the 
primary schools of Scotland are allowed to teach Greek, German and physical 
geography in addition to the subjects named above. The upper primary schools 
of Bengal teach nearly up to the fifth standard of an elementary school in 
England, the sixth and seventh English standards being of a decidedly higher 
character. Even the Bombay standard for primary schools is somewhat higher 
than the upper primary course for Bengal. Far from lowering that course, it 
should be the steady aim of the department to elevate the standard of instruc¬ 
tion imparted in the upper primary schools. 

88. It appears to be pretty generally the case that upper primary schools are 
mamtained by means of fixed monthly stipends. In the Dacca, Cbota Nagpore and 
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Orissa Divisions and the Orissa Tributary Mehals all such schools Ere iSitipendiary. 
In the Presidency Division there are some upper primary schools aided from the 
grant-in-aid allotment and a good many from the grant for circle schools. Thoso 
that are supported from the primary fund receive fixed stipends. In Calcutta the 
two aided upper primary schools get grants from the ^ant-in-aid allotment. 
In the Burdwan, Ciuttagong, Patna and Bhagulporo Divisions, the gurus of 
upper prima^ schools are, as a rule, paid by stipends. In exceptional cases, 
some are paid by rewards only, and a few by rewards as well as by stipends. 
In two districts of the Rajshahye Division all upper primary schools are 
non-stipendiary, and in two other districts all are stipendiary, while in the 
ren)aining two some of the schools are stipendiary and some are not. 

There is no doubt that these schools receive proper encouragement, although 
the time seems yet distant when they will got the liberal aid which they deserve. 
I'he stipends granted to these schools vary from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 8 per mensem. 
Mr. Pope, Inspector of Schools, Behar Circle, is strongly of opinion that each 
of these schools should have at least two teachers. This is the case in the 
generality of schools in several divisions. In fact, the chief guru system, 
wherever it prevails, obviates to a great extent the evil complained of by 
Mr. Pope. 

89. The results of the Upper Primary Scholarship Examination of 1887 
for boys are tabulated below for each division:-— 
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Fom bundred wd aghty-seTen SecondBij Khooli sent up 1,801 raudidaits to this eMmoHilion, and 1,S57 eandidatn tana schools were soccesriul. These hare heec pic'.uded (rwa the foregoing statement. 
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Out of 2,147 competing schools, l,4fi9 were successful against 2,67^ and 1,801 
in the preceding year and 2,021 and 1,223 in 1884-85. Of 6,017 candidates 
2,959 passed the examination. In the previous year out of 7,961 candidates 
4,092 were successful, 6,002 and 2,963 being the figures for 1884-85. It will 
be seen that though the figures suffer by comparison with those of the 
previous year they are in advance of those for the 1884-85. The Burdwan 
Division stands first in regard to the number of successful students, Orissa 
standing 2nd and Dacca 3rd. In the previous year Dacca stood first and 
Burdwan 2nd, Orissa being low down in the list. 

90. Zmer Primary Sehooh ,—These schools declined from 47,611 with 
986,473 pupils to 45,337 with 965,214 pupils. The loss has been already 
explained. The Q-overnment expenditure on them was Rs. 8,83,287 and the 
expenditure from local sources Rs. 13,83.092, so that the percentage of Govern¬ 
ment expenditure to the total expenditure was 22. Each lower primary 
school cost Rs. 8'4 to Government against Rs. 51 for each upper primary 
school. 

91. The attendance and expenditure in Lower Primary Schools for native 
boys during 1886-87 are shown in the following table:— 
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on the 
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1 

38,S.M 

8.58,671 

t.61,449 1 

6,31,428 

9,62.668 

13,81,014 


Unaided . 


6,974 

1.08.960 

04.800 

78.174 


...... 



Tidu) 

46.637 

0,66.214 

6,66,021 

j 7,09,929 ; 

1 

S.89.987 

16.83,992 

n.sfl,»r9 


92. The following statement shows the distribution of lower primary 
schools for native boys in each division during the past two years;— 




188R.86. 


>8^7. 


Schools. 

Pupils. 

Bohools. 

Pupils. 

Presidency 

4,173 

1,14,738 

4.488 

1.36,333 

Calcutta 

111 

6,964 

132 

8,879 

Burdwan 

8,800 

1,99,384 

9,338 

2,13.278 

Bajaiialiye 

3,901 

63,606 

2,768 

69,860 

Dacca 

8,371 

1,71,899 

6.968 

1.36,706 

Chittaxorg 

4,41^ 

1,03.836 

4.6 lO 

1,07,267 

Patna 

e,es3 

1,02.365 

4,944 

97,386 

Bhagnlpore ... 

3,963 

63,786 

3,383 

68.377 

Chota itagpore 

1.846 

86.941 

1,488 

40,047 

Orissa 

7,344 

1,14.019 

7,274 

1,07,864 

Ito. Tributary Molials 

666 

8,866 

963 

13,246 

Total 

47,641 

9,86,473 

46,337 

9,66,214 


The increase and decrease in each division have been already explained. 

93. As regards the lower primary schools which were excluded from rewards 
and from the departmental returns for having less than ten pupils, the dixMonal 
reports furnish one or more of the following accounts;—(ijmany of them died 
out when it was seen that there was no hope of receiving any aid from Govern¬ 
ment if the pupils could not increase; (2) some improved in strength and 
earned reward; (3) a few are still dragging on a lingering existence; (4) 
some have merged in others having a better attendance; (5) a few have 
given up teaching printed books, and have therefore fallen to the claw 
of elementary private institutions not conforming to the departmental standard. 
(6) a large number are independent of rewards and do not depend upon 
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Government*8up*pi>rt. Regarding the last description of schools Mr. Pope makes 
the following observations:— 

“ A large number of them are supported by rich men for the teaching of their sons 
and perhaps two or three more Ixws; me teachers are well off and do not care for rewards. 
They never worked up to any deftuite standard then, and do not attempt to do so now, A 
sort of education is being given; some special subject, as Persian, Arabic or Sanskrit, is 
being taught, and no interference whatever is allowed; no attempt is made to follow the 
Goveinment standard, and the schools go their own way. All we have to do is to note the 
fact that, even without rewards, they flourish, and to number them among the head 
‘ Miscellaneous.’ Their eaohiaon from the reward system does not in any way close them 
or cause a loss to education. They continue to exist and are merely transferred to another 
column in the Betums.” 

94. The remark made in paragraph 23 of the Resolution of Government 
on the report for 1885-86, viz., that “ the advancement of schools in different 
parts of the country varies almost uniformly in inverse proportion to their cost,” 
has been discussed in all the divisional reports except that of the Joint- 
Inspector of Orissa. Some inspecting officers deny the invariable existence of 
such a relation between advancement and cost. For instance, Babu Chandra 
Mohan Majumdar, m.a., b.l.. Assistant Inspector of the Presidency Division, 
says:— 

“ The fact that in certain districts the cost of Qovemmcut in supporting the schools 
is very little does not necessarily imply that the district in question has made the greatest 
advancement in primary education. '1 hus, for example, on a comparison of the statements 
shoMring the primary grant for the year with that showing the extent of primary education in 
each district, it will be seen that although the 24-Pergunnahs eccured the highest merit 
marks with the least cost per pupil, yet Khulna with almost equal cost obtained less marks 
than Jessore, where the cost is higher. Nuddea, again, with the maximum cost stands 
higher iu order of merit than Murshedabad, where the cost is comparatively lower.” 

Babu Mathura Nath Chatterjea, m.a., Assistant Inspector of Schools, 
Bhagulpove Division, says :— 

“ It appears that Purneah oocupies the first place in cheapness, but third in advancement; 
Bhagulpore eecond in cheapness, first in advancement; Maldah third in oheapnoss, filth in 
advancement; Monghyr fourth in cheapness, second in advancement; and SonthalPergunnahs 
last in cheapness and fourth in advancement; hence the truth of the statement alluded to 
is not borne out by facts when the districts of this division are compared with each other.” 

The same officer admits that the law may hold good when a backward 
district is compared with an advanced one. Assuming this to be true, I think 
that Dr. Martin gives a satisfactory explanation of tlxe phenomenon :— 

“ Taking the cost to Government only, the explanation of the law mentioned above is 
that in places where primary education is in demand among a large section of the population, 
and where successful efforts have been directed towards the spread of primary education, such 
education shows a great advance. The veiy same causes make the people pay largely for the 
maintenance of primary schools, the result being a reduction in the cost to Goveniment. In 
backward places education is not much advanced ; people do not largely contribute ; hence the 
cost to Government is higher. It may further be added that with a fixed grant to a district, 
if the schools are numerous, the average cost to Govorament is proportionately reduced.” 

This view seems to be substantially in agreement with that held by 
Mr. Bellott. 
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96. Tlie following statement compares the results of the lower primary 
scholarship examination for the last ten years 


rRiHARr 

JCDUOATIOM. 


TSARS* Oompoting SncooMfu] CAndidatet. Numbnr 

■oliools. schools. paiMHd. 

1877- 78 4,474 12,986 6.647 

1878- 79 6,663 . , 16.910 7,966 

1879- 80 7,620 21,163 11,364 

1880- 81 7,887 26293 13.951 

1881- 82 8,283 29,368 16,131 

1882- 83 10 387 . .39,798 16.862 

1883- 84 10,979 . ... 40,706 20,011 

1884- 85 11,406 8,129 43,410 21,600 

1886-86 10,794 7.689 38,443 20.018 

1886-87 9,639 7.193 34,661 20,276 


It is evident from the foregoing figures that, although there was a decrease 
in the number of competing and successful schools and in that of candidates, 
which is accounted for by the decrease in the number of schools and pupils 
during the year under report, still the number passed is greater than in any other 
year except 1884-85. 

97. There is a diversity of opinion in the divisional reports as to the 
possibility of holding a common local primary scholarship examination for all the 
districts of a division. The Assistant Inspector of the Presidency Division, with 
whom the Inspector concurs, states that there are practical difficulties which 
beset the question, in consequence of which a common examination cannot bo 
held for some time to come. The middle and upper Primary examinations (with 
2,364 candidates) now take up a good share of the Inspectors time, and arrange¬ 
ments for 3,000 additional examinees would necessitate considerable addi¬ 
tion to his office establishment for at least a part of the year. Mr. Bellettis 
of opinion that, however great may bo the difficulties in the way of holding 
a common examination, the very great advantage that would arise from 
the adoption of such a plan makes it imperative that they should be over¬ 
come. The Assistant Inspector of the Burdwan Division thinks that a common 
examination in his division would be highly advantageous. The lower 
primary scholarship examination for all the districts in the Eastern Circle was 
conducted on the same date by a uniform set of questions, prepared by 
examiners appointed by the Circle Inspector, papers being examined by exam¬ 
iners locally appointed. The Assistant Inspector of the Dacca Division says 
that this system has secured many advantages, and the Assistant Inspector of 
the Chittagong Division supposes that it would he quite practicable to hold 
a common examination and have the answer-papers examined hy^ one set of 
examiners, but that in such a case it would bo desirable to do away with the 
viva voce part of the examination. Mr. Pope, Inspector of the Behar Circle, 
considers one examination for the whole circle not only possible, but necessary. 
The Assistant Inspector of the Bhagulpore Division considers it highly desirable 
that uniformity of standard should be maintained, provided it can be easily 
secured; hut he points out that the great disadvantage which the Bhagulpore 
Division has in this respect is that the vernacular of the whole division is not 
the same. The same difficulty is experienced'by the Assistant Inspector of the 
Chota Nagpore Division, who considers one uniform examination in his division 
to be impossible. The Joint-Inspector of Orissa thinks that a uniform examina¬ 
tion for the whole division is out of the question. Among other things, he 
says:— 

“ The double character of the lower primary Boholarship examination, it being both oral 
and written, introducee of neoeeaity an element of diversity in standard whioB can by no 
means be regarded as removeablo.'” 

Mr. Metcalfe, Superintendent of the Orissa Tributary Mehals, says that 
the lower primary scholarship examination is held in six killahs only, each killah 
having a separate examination of its own. He considers that in the present 
state of things it is not easy to devise a plan for holding a common examina¬ 
tion for all the states. 

After reading the above remarks, I am myself of opinion that the system 
adopted in the Eastern Circle might be carried out in the Patna, Rajshahye, and 
Burdwan Divisions at any rate by an arrangement entered into by the various 
District Boards. It must be remembered that under rule 152 of the Local Self- 
Government Rules, the lower primary scholarship examinations are in future 
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to be conducted in every district under the supervision of the Dfeputy Inspector 
by examiners appointed by the District Boards in consultatiun with the 
Inspector 

98. The following statement compares the distribution of upper and lower 
primary schools in each division with the number of successful candidates at the 



llpper primary 

PaMted at 

Lower primary 

Piuwd It 


BChoOlHA 

uppar primary 
eiaminklion. 

aohoola. 

low«r primary 
aiamination. 

Freeidency 

476 

819 

4,488 

1,612 

Burdwan 

... 683 

783 

9,332 

8,831 

Bajshahye 

314 

223 

2,766 

999 

Dacca 

610 

411 

6,968 

1,660 

Chittagong 

217 

278 

4,610 

780 

Fatna 

307 

190 

4,944 

6,177 

Bhagolpore 
iBota Bagpore ... 

273 

148 

3,382 

2,083 

70 

86 

1,488 

623 

Orisaa ... 

262 

441 

7,274 

3,616 

Orissa Tributary Mebals 

38 

71 

963 

166 

Total 

... 3,140 

2.960 

46,216 

20,276 


99. The following table shows the classification of lower primary schools 
for each division according to the standards attained by them 

Statement ehomng the ckmeificalion of lower primary schools for 1886-87. 


Siviaiowa. 

l^umbcr of 
Achoola that 
send pnpila to 
tht* lowt^r 
primary aoholar* 
ship ezaminaA 
tion. 

Thoae that 
are below thH 
lowttr primary 
Moholanhip 
standard, Imi 
road print-tKt 
hooka. 

Thfwo in 
which ti<i 
printed iMKika 
art* read. 

Total. 

Number of 
lower 
primary 
lobiKila 
examined 
fur rewards. 

Number 

of 

pupilspre- 
Mented 
for eia* 
mination. 

Number 

of 

succeas- 

mi 

schools. 

NuMBSB Of PVPlDe PA86BD «r 


• 

Schools. 

PupiU. 

Sohoola. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupila. 

SchooU. 

Pnpila, 

Standard 

A. 

Standard 

li. 

Any 

higher 

Mtandard. 

Total. 

FT**f»jd«ney ... 

1,6S6 

fii^ass 

MIS 

71,848 

20 

22b 

4,488 

126,3.13 

3,73« 

47.644 

.1,681 

8,140 

25,186 

670 

31.996 

Calcutta 

. 


m 

8,879 



122 

5.S79 




.... 




llurHwHft 


86.309 

6.074 

126.873 


.... 

9,332 

213,372 

8,184 

82.867 






RajNlmhra ... 

I.OSD 

Srt.41ft 

1,684 

82,49t 

4S 

781 

2,760 

69,8.‘0 

4,437 

SS.S'lO 

4.406 

10,604 

18,042 

1,003 

81,238 

Dat'cn . 

l.fiOA 

47.H16 

4.343 

88.974 

117 

1,917 

8,968 

138,707 

3,82:1 

31,819 

2,770 

10,406 

18,087 

624 

86,027 

Cliitlatonic 

1,8^1 

36,001 

S,4»8 

47,613 

38; 

24,74.1 

4.610 

107.?fi7 

.1,240 

43.813 

3,228 

12,147 

16.740 

221 

'39,108 

I’atna 

l.KSlI 

46,678 

2.267 

38.187 

H27 

12,*20 

4.914 

07.385 ! 4,*493 

' 

51,0ii0 

4,307 

14,814 

17.9fld 


*82.774 

iUlEKUlp IV .. 

I.*15 


1.069 

28,928 

sm 

3,8:6 

.3,.182 

88.377 

1.8S9 

12,427 

1.855 

2,233 

4,398 


6,827 

Oliota ?ktigpon' 

074 

U3.89H 

792 

16,686 

32 

4in 

1,498 

40.M7 

316 

2,634 

812 

- 874 

IKIS 


1.609 

(>rii4a 


34,858 

6,U7S 

69,922 

SU.'i 

.3.*177 

. 7,374 

107.884 

8.9)0 

48,423 

8,203 

8,017 

16.8H8 


31,808 

Do. Trinulary 
Mchal^ 

113 

2.M1 

648 

7.1H8 

31*2 

a,4117 

_ 

9&S 

13,246 

659 

8,109 

030 

631 

2,888 

160 

3.872 


KOTK.'-ln ifati HtAt-emcut only boyn’ U<wht Primary and tiir pupila attending them are Hhown. 


The first and second standards are the same for all districts alike and 
are fhe only two standards reco^ized for purposes of reward below that of the 
lower primary scholarship examination. They are as follows:— 

J, or Higher. B, or Louer. 


1. Beading 60 p«ge« of Bodhoday, or an aquiralent 1. 

liook. 

2. Piotation. handwriting, reading of luannaeript 2. 

dneumenta (snob aa kabuliyats, paftaha. 
receipt*, and fom» ot contract); repetition of 3. 
proBc and poetry. 

,3. The first four ridet of trithmetic, European 

method. *• 

1. WiiightB, mraanm, wawa. &e., i.e., snbhankan 
and bazar aecounta after the native methoda. 
a 6, Mental arithmetic, European and native 
matbod*. 


Reading a printed primer sttch as Siakudltsha, 
Fart 111, or an e^uiralent book, 

Dictation, handwriting, repetition of prose and 
poetry. 

Tables of rupees, annas, and pice, maunda and 
seers, &c., with the proper signs after the 
native method. 

Mental arithmetic, aftw the native method. 
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100. If is & matter of satisfaction that the particular attention drawn of late 
years to the traditional subjects of patshala instruction, such as mental arithmetic, 
subhankari, zemindari and mahajani accounts has had the desired effect of pro¬ 
ducing considerable improvmnent in the teaching of those subj ects. The Assistant 
Inspectors of the Presidency, Burdwan, Dacca, Chittagong, Patna, Bhagulpore 
and Chota Nagpore Divisions report that the subjects are by no means neglected 
in the patshalas, and that, as a rule, they receive their due share of attention. 
Mr. Bellett considors that the gurus of lower primary patshalas do not like 
teaching the subjects, possibly because they think the teaching of the European 
methods more dignified, and l^cause they do not recognize the vo^ great value 
of the indigenous methods. The Joint-Inspector of the Orissa Division says 
that some improvement has been effected in those subjects, but bazar arith¬ 
metic is still neglected. The same subject has hardly as yet found its 
way into the curriculum of lower primary schools in tlie Orissa Tributary 
mehals. 

101. Night Schools .—In the Presidency Division there are 41 night schools 
in the 24-Pergunnah8 and 67 in Jessore, which are reported to be merely kept up 
by the gurus for the purpose of securing additional rewards from Government. 
Many night schools have been started in Murshidabad under the auspices of 
Mr. Anderson, Magistrate of that district, who impresses upon the day-labourers 
the desirability of attending the night schools. These schools are said to be fairly 
attended and regularly conducted. In the Burdwan Division there are 2 night» 
schools in Howrah, 10 in Hooghly, 24 in Beerbhoom, 66 in Baukoora, and 3 in 
Midnapore. With a very few exceptions, these schools are reported to be of little 
worth. As a rule, stipends or rewards are not giiren to such schools, unless it is 
satisfactorily proved that they are attended by day-labourers. In the Rajshahye 
Division there is one night school in the Darjeeling Terai, 4 in Julpigori, 93 in 
Pubna, 95 in Rajshahye, and 22 in Rungpore. Mr. Bellett fears that the general 
run of these schools do not work regularly, though there are of course exceptions 
to the rule. In the Dacca Division there are 52 night schools in Furreedpore 
and 5 in Dacca. In the Chittagong Division the maktabs which have advanced 
to the status of lower primaries are sometimes held at night. luNoakhaUy half 
the rewarded pathsalas are reported to be night schools— 

“ Where the Muhammadan boys, and often grown-up men of the working classes, learn 
their Koran by heart, read some elementary Persian or Urdu books, and also learn a little 
of Bengali and arithmetic in order to compete for rewards at central examinations. These 
night schools are more maktabs than patshalas, the Koran and the Kitabs being the prinoi* 
pu subjects of study. They abound in the thona of Bamui, and in the islands oi San* 
dvip and Hatiya.” 

In the Patna Division these schools have decreased very much in number, 
and very few of them are reported to be bona fide night schools. 

There are 51 night patshalas in the Bhagulpore Division, viz., Bhagul¬ 
pore 4, Monghyr 6, Purneah 11, Sonthal Pergunnahs 8, and Maldah 22. The 
Assistant Inspector remarks that they are merely a show, providing no education 
to the labouring classes, and putting a lot of ill-gained money into the pockets 
of dishonest gurus. 

There were 71 night schools in the Chota Nagj)ore Division. The number 
of night schools returned from the Orissa Division is 199, viz., 186 in Cuttack, 
12 in Pooree, and one in Balasore. The inspecting officers of this division do 
not take a hopeful view of these schools. ^ 

102. In accordance with the recommendations of the Education Commission 
.and the Resolution of the Conference of Inspectors held at Darjeeling, all the 
primary schools in the Presidency Division were inspected and examined for 
rewards in situ during the year under report, the system having been also 
introduced into the mstrict of Jessore, where it was not in use in the preceding 
year. The system of examining lower primary schools for rewards is not in 
use in Calcutta. They are examined in situ whenever they are visited by an 
inspecting officer. In the other divisions, the schools are inspected in situ by 
the inspecting officers, but the reward examinations are held at central gather¬ 
ings at whiwi the neighbouring pathsalas assemble, except in the districts of 
Lohardugga and Singbhoom in the Chota Nagpore Division, where the schools 
are examined for rewards in situ. 
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103. Tho teachers ordinarily employed in upper primary ' schools are 
men who have passed one or other of the middle scholarship examinations, 
who have read in middle schools, or who have been taught in high English 
schools, but have not passed the Entrance Examination. A considerable 
portion of the teachers began as gurus of lower primaiy schools, and after 
having passed candidates at the lower primary examination elevated their 
pathsalas to the upper primary standard. In rare cases people who have read 
up to the soconti or third-year classes of training schools are also observed to 
accept these appointments. 

104. New teachers for the lower primary schools are generally recruited 
from tho schools for secondary instruction, sometimes from the upper primary 
and even the lower primary schools, and very rarely from amongst men educated 
in the indigenous patshalas of the country. No accurate information could 
be supplied in the divisional reports as to tho number of certiheatod teachers. 
It is hoped that in next year’s reports precise information will be supplied on 
this point. 

105. The total amount contributed by municipalities on account of primary 
education was Rs. 17,987. In the Presidency Division Rs. 8,767 in all were 
spent by the municipalities, viz., Rs. 6,077 in the 24-Pergumiahs, Rs. 633 in 
Nuddoa, Rs. 8l in Jessorc, Rs. 355 in Khulna, and Rs. 1,621 in Murshedabad. 

The Calcutta Municipality, the richest in Bengal, with an income of 
, about Rs. 28,00,000, does not contribute any sum towards education; whilst the 
Suburban Municipality, whoso income is about Ks. 5,00,000, spends Rs. 3,000 
annually for the furtherance of primary education within its limits. An enabling 
clause has, however, been inserted in the Calcutta Municipal Bill now before the 
Legislature. 

In the Burdwan Division the Midnapore Municipality contributed Rs. 36 to 
the night-school at the Sudder station. The Howrah Municipality paid Rs. 312 
to one upper primary and 11 lower primary schools. In Bankoora, out of 
Rs. 1,404 paid by the district municipalities in aid of schools of different classes, 
Rs. 145 only were spent on primary schools. In Burdwan, the Dainhat 
Municipality alone contributed Rs. 24 for the support of a lower primary school 
within its limits. In Hooghly, the municipal contribution in aid of primary 
education was Rs. 930. In the Rajshahye Division Rs. 429 and Rs. 112 
were subscribed by the municipalities of Rajshahye and Pubna respectively. In 
the Dacca Division the Goaiundo and Madanpore municipalities only con¬ 
tributed Rs. 273 in the aggregate. In the Chittagong Division the Noakhally 
Municipality paid Rs. 30 to a pathsala. In Tipperah the Brahmanbaria 
Municipality distributed Rs. 13 to six pathsalas. In the Bhagulpore Division the 
municipal contributions in aid of primary schools rose from Ks. 679 to Rs. 698. 
In Monghyr the income from the municipality fell from Rs. 568 to Rs. 606, and 
in tho Southal Per gunnahs from Rs. 39 to Rs. 36; while in Maldah it rose from 
Rs. 72to Rs. 156. 

In the Cho4a Napiore Division the PuTulia Municipality pays Bs. 2 a 
month to the local Madrassa, and Es. 5 to an upper primary school. Of the 
five municipalities in the Orissa Division, the municipalities of Cuttack and 
Jajpur together contributed Rs. 1,687; the Puri Municipality paid Ks. 12 a 
month in aid of the local Hindu girls’ «chool, and the Bidasore Municipality 
spent Es. 313 for primary schools for boys a)nd girls. 

106. .During the year under report, the system of payments to gurus by 
melons of postal money-orders was in force in almost all the districts of the provinne, 
except the Damin portion erf the Sonthal Forgunnahs and the Orissa Tributary 
Mehals, where the postal arrangements are deficient. The Postmaster-Generfd. 
has recently ruled that instead of cash payments, coimtendgned bills may, be 
made payable to postmasters, so as to avoid trouble and delay. In th^Dacoa 
Division a case of fraud occurred, and Mr. B. De, Officiating Magistrate of 
Furreedpore reports that two of the chief gurus and a postal peon, who were 
implicated in it, were committed to the Sessions. 

Tho cheques by means of which the District Boards will now have to make 
payments to the gurus will be to all intents and purposes equivalent to the bills 
heretofore issued in favour of postmasters. For the facility of ^administrative 
^ work, it is desirable, howeveri that the number of these cheques should be mini¬ 
mised as far as possible, 
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VI—SPECIAI. INSTRUCTION. 

107. Under this head are included (a) training schoola for teachers, (6) other 
institutions for technical, industrial, and professional education. The figures 
for the last two years are compared in the following table 

tM6-l6. 1886-87. 


Olim ot IiriTiTirTtoxs. 


Bofaools. 

Pupilf. 

Schooli. 

PupiU. 

Training schools for masters 

• •t 

22 

• 1,U2 

22 

1,193 

Pitto for mistresses 

• >♦ 

8 

116 

4 

142 

Gum training classes attached to middle schools 

... 

Sl«««* 

104 

299 

School, of An ••• 


1 

1«.8 

1 

163 

Law schools 

see 

10 

882 

10 

l/)78 

Medical schools 


7 

762 

10 

666 

Engineering and surveying schools 
Indnstrial schools ... 


5 

8 

S«T 

446 

4 

16 

356 

792 

Madrassas ... ... 


10 

1,316 

12 

1,608 

Other schools ... 


*6 

236 

10 

289 

Total 


73 

6,420 

192 

6,774 


* Escludiqg 18 maktabs with 313 pupili in Bankura wipn^iy Bbown under tbie head in general table III. 

Tho number of trainin" schools has been increased to 26 by the establish¬ 
ment of a training school at Dum-Dum. • Three unaided medical schools have 
been founded in Calcutta, which accounts for tho increase in medical institutions 
and pupils. The falling off in engineering and surveying schools is accounted 
for by the abolition of the municipal surveying class' at Ranchi. Under the 
head of Industrial schools there is an increase of one municipal and four 
unaided schools in the Presidency Division (the Kandi school aided by tho 
municipality and the Jemua, Islampur, Talibpur, and Banwariabad schools), of 
one school in Calcutta (the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel school), 
and of one in Bhagulpur, tho Madhupur technical school. There is an 
increase of two inadrasas, one at Midnapur in the Burdwan Division, and 
one in the Rajshahyo Division. Tho increase under tho head of “ Other 
schools” is thus accounted for. One school has been gained in Burd'Wan, 
one in Rajshahyo, (the Ghoom monastic school in Darjeeling,) and three 
Sanskrit tols in Chittagong have been 'wrongly returned under this head. The 
Pooree Sanskrit school has boon amalgamated with the zillah school. Sanskrit 
schools have been again wrongly included under the head of “ Other schools,” 
but a detailed account of them will be reserved for the section on indigenous 
education. 


A.— Training Schools. 

108. The following statement gives the usual statistics regarding these 
institutions 

Bipbubitiim. 


Ouss 01 InriTuiioxs. 

Number 

(if 

Bobools. 

Numbei; 

ol 

pupils. 

Prom 

puhlio 

ruvunuM. 

Prom 

pnvatu 

BourcuB. 

Total. 




Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Government training schools— 






For masters 

16 

716 

64,846 

764 

66,600 

Aided training schools— 

For masters 
„ mistresses 

Gnm training classes attached to 

6 

4 

477 

142 

6,086 

6,140 

13,454 

14,012 

• 

19,640 

19,162 

middle schools— 

Government .., ... 

104 

299 

989 

. 

939 

Xotfil 

130 

1,634 

77,011 

28,230 

1,05.231 


Last year there were 25 schools with 1,258 pupils, and the expenditure 
on them was Rs. 97,663. The number of aided training schools has been 
raised from 9 to 10 by the conversion of the mIs’ schoob at Dum-Dum, under 
the Wesleyan Mbsion, into a training school for mistr^es. This year the 
training classes for gurus in middle schools have been included in this table. 
In accmdanoe with the orders of Government, gurus have been authorised to 
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read free in middle schools, Government or aided, on producing a certificate 
from the District Deputy Inspector to the effect that they are bond fide gurus or 
intending gurus. Government has promised to pay every head-master com¬ 
petent to teach such gurus one rupee a month for every guru under instruction. 
The head-masters are required to teach the gurus out of school hours. Putting 
aside those fiffures for these classes, we have 26 schools with 1,335 pupils, 
costing Ks. l,o4,292, of which Rs. 76,072 were contributed by Government. 

109. Government Teainino Schools. —No change has taken place in the 
number and locality of these schools. The first rarade schools are those of 
Calcutta, Hooghly, Dacca, Rungpore, Chittagong, Patna, Ranchi, and Cuttack. 
There is a second grade school at Jalpigoree, and the third grade training 
schools are at Saidabad, Daltongunge, Haldipukur, Pooree, Balasore, Angul. 
Motihari. Schools of the first grade prepare students through a three-years’ 
course, those of the second grade through a two-years’ course, and those of tho 
third grade through a course lasting six months or a year. 

110. The following table shows the result of the vernacular mastership 
examination for 1887. 

Certificates of tho first, second or third grade are given to students of three, 
two and one year’s standing respectively. A certificate is classed as high, 
medium, or low according to the marks obtained. 


Vernacular MoKterehip Examination, 1887. 


Nahi ot Scnooi. 

First gbadb cbsihicatbs. 

BXCOAD OBADX CXBTIFICATII. 

THIBD OBAfiiB OBBTIFICATBS. 

Total. 

■ss 

•c B 

£2 

A 

n 

B 

s 

? 

S9 

3 

1 

|| 

■i'i 

4 

i 

i 

■■i 

S 

IS 

1 

1.1 

11 

ja 

.» 

n 

a 

B 

1 

4 ’ 

s 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Calcutta. 

an 


7 

17 

24 

21 


3 

12 

18 

88 


6 

10 

16 

79 

65 

ilooghly 

29 

4 

6 

17 

20 

32 

2 

6 

17 

27 

47 

AAA 

80 

18 

8H 

108 

91 

DatVia . 

20 

s 

3 

n 

18 

4n 

2 

19 

22 

40 

61 

3 

80 

81 

49 

11(1 

11)4 

ChitUf^ng M. 

24 


8 

Vi 

20 

17 

1 

3 

la 

17 

>7 

1 

JO 

16 

SB 

08 

63 

Bun^purH . 

10 

1 

3 

9 

IS 

17 

A. 

4 

11 

18 

82 

... 

8 

14 

28 

&5 

60 

Julumomt . 


AU 

AAA 

AAA 


3 


2 

1 

8 

6 


6 

... 

6 

0 

8 

Kmhu^har . 



AAA 

AAA 


... 


... 

... 

... 

A 

... 

... 

.3 

.8 

a 

3 

I*rtva1>« Mtudenl# 

14 

... 

... 

2 

2 

8 


... 

t 

8 

28 

... 

1 

7 

8 

39 

12 

Tol«l 

133 

3 

26 

60 

103 

138 

6 

so 

78 

IW 

809 

6 

7u 

98 

164 

480 

389 


We have a total of 386 successful candidates out of 480, against a total‘of 
332 out of 438 in the previous year. The Hooghly and Dacca Normal schools have 
again done very creditably. The Calcutta scliool does not seem to have passed 
any candidates by the high standard, and in the prrmortion of pupils passed it 
falls far behind the Dacca and Hooghly schools. Chittagong has passed 63 
out of 68 candidates, and Rungpore 50 out of 55, obtaining one high certificate 
of the first grade. The Patna, Ranchi, and Cuttack schools, in which the 
vernacular is other than Bengali, do not send candidates to the general examin¬ 
ation. The examination of each of these schools is conducted by a local 
Committee, and certificates are granted in accordance with its recommendations. 

111. The amount sanctioned for the establishment of guru-training classes 
in connexion with middle schools, under the orders of Government referred 
to in paragraph 3, was lls. 6,000. This sum was equally^istributed among 
the five Circle Inspectors. The following table shows the number of gurus 
brought under instruction and the distribution of the schools in which they are 


trained:— 




SchoolA, 

Fupilt. 

Presidency 

DiTision 

• M 

..A 

... 82 

98 

Chota Nsgpore 

M 

!«• 

... Ml 

... a 

12 

Burdwan 

(( 

• M 

AAA 

16 

60 

Orissa 

t» 

• M 

... M* 

... IS 

42 

Dacca 

» 


ASA 

... SO 

66-.. 

Chittagong 



ASA 

... 18 

27 

Bajshahye 

ft 

•fS 

Total 

... 4 

... 1''4 

9 

299 


112. Calcutta Tratktny Baboo Jadu Nath Mukherji, the late head* 

master, having retired on pension, Baboo Chandra Kumar Maitra was appointed 
his successor on the lat of July 1886. The number of pupils on the rolls 
wait 79 against 74 in the previous year. Of these 15 came from the 24-Per‘ 
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^nnahs, 6 fronS Kuddoa, 3 from Jessore, 11 from Khulna, 7 from Moorsheda- 
bad, 29 from the Burdwan Division, 7 from the eastern districts, and 1 from 
Manbhoom. The total expenditure was Rs. 9,113, of which on^ Rs. 88 w^ 
raised from fees. Of the 79 pupils 62 were stipend-holders. There were 50 
boarders against 42 in the previous year. The proposal to place a resident 
Superintendent in charge of the boarders has not been carried out, as no 
quarters have as yet been provided for him. The boarders are at present 
under the care of the head-master, who lives close to the school premises. He 
is apparently not satisfied with the accommodation provided for them. It has 
been already remarked that the results of the recent examination are no better 
than those of the preceding year. It will evidently be necessary to make a 
thorough enquiry into the administration of the school. 

113. Hooghly Training School. —The number of students on the rolls of this 
school on the Slst March last was 107 against 111 on the corresponding date in 
the previous year. Of these 107 pupils, 13 were from Hooghly, 3 from Howrah, 
32 from Burdwan, 23 from Bankura, 9 from Boerbhoom, 20 from Midnapore, 
6 from Moorshedabad, and 2 from Nuddea. The total expenditure of the school 
during the year was Rs. 10,498. In the vernacular mastership examination of 
1887 the school passed 91 candidates out of 108 sent up, 26 in the first grade, 
27 in the second, and 38 in the third; 6 in all by the high standard. In 1886 
the school stood first among the schools of its class on the results of the 
examination. The Woodrow medal was awarded to Yasoda Nandan Sadhu, 
who obtained the highest number of marks among all the candidates for first 
grade vernacular mastership certificates. 

114. Dacca Training School. —The roll number has increased from 102 to 
316. They are thus distributed:— 47 belong to the Backergunge district, 2b to 
Dacca, 22 to Tipperah, 9 to Mymensingh, 9 to Furreedporo, and 1 to Sylhet. The 
popularity of the school is ascribed by Dr. Martin to the fact that the demand 
for pundits is so great that every trained man obtains employment as soon as he 
leaves the school. The fee and fine income rose from Rs. 164 to Rs. 241 during 
the year. The expenditure rose from Rs. 9,046 to Rs. 9,297, the increase 
being due to increased pay drawn under the graded system by the head 
and second masters. 

The results of the vernacular mastership examination of 3887 were most 
creditable to the teachers. 

115. Chittagong Training School. —The number on the rolls rose from 59 at 
the beginning to 68 at the close of the year. Forty-eight were natives of 
Chittagong, 14 of Noakholly, 3 of Dacca, and 1 came from each of the districts 
of Tipperah, Farid^r, and Mymensingh. The total expenditure during the 
year amounted toRs. 4,780 against 1(8.4,429 in the previous year. The 
increase was due principally to the increment in the head-master’s graded 
salary and to house-rent. The latter item will no longer be needed, as the house 
which was under construction last year has been completed. The result of the 
veniacular mastership examination was satisfactory. 

116. Rmgpore Training School. —This school had 71 pupils on its rolls, of 
whom 16 belonged to the guru training class. There is an increase in the pmidit 
class from 39 to 55, and in the guru class from 13 to 16. It is satisfactory to find 
that 20 of the total number are Mahomedans. Of the pundit class, 24 are from 
the Rungpore district, 6 from Bogra, 5 from Rajshahye, 5 from Pubna, and 2 
from Julpigoroe, leaving 13 for districts outside the Division. Jt is note¬ 
worthy that none has come from the Dinagepore district. The practising 
school attached to the training school is very fairly successful. 

It is reported that all the students fully or partially trained in this 8choo||, 
at any rate those who have read up to or beyond the second-year course, are 
readily provided with employment. 

117. Patna Training School. —In the Patna Training school there were 
on the Slst March 69 pupils against 84 in the year Defore. The hoad-mas<er 
attributes this decrease to the abolition of the English department. The 
pupils came from the following districtsPatna 16 ; Shahabad 7; Mozuffer- 
pore 3 ; Gya 19; Sanui 14 ; Durbhanga 1; Chumparun 1; Monghyr 1; Ghazi- 
pur in the North-Western Provinces 9. Twelve were Mahomedans and 67 
Hindus. The pupil-teachers who passed found no lack of employment during 
the-year. 
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118. Ranchi Training S'cAoo/.--The number of students wafj'22 R^inst 21 in 
the preceding year. Fourteen were natives of the Lohardugga district, 3 of 
Manbhoom, 2 of Hazaribagh, 1 of Qaya, 1 of Ghazipore, and 1 of Arrah. 
Five students passed the final examination, 6 the secona-year examination, and 
5 the first-year examination. The head-master reports that nearly all the 
passed students of the school have secured appointments. There is not a 
single student in the school who does not receive a stipend. The total expendi¬ 
ture during the year under review was Rs. 2,409. The great want of the 
school is an attached practising school; the aided middle vemacular school at 
Ranchi, being under private management, is not always avaOable for this purpose. 

119. Cuttack Training School. —There wore 39 students in the pundit 
department, all Hindus. One Mahomedan student joined, but left the school 
after a few months. The numerical strength of the guru department was 12 
against 11 in the preceding year. Of the 544 gurus turned out of this depart¬ 
ment since the date of its establishment, 199 are in charge of lower primary 
schools in Cuttack. 

120. Julpigoree Training School.—'Tim school has only two classes for 
pundits. There were at the end of tlie year 6 in the first and .3 in the second- 
year class. There were 31 in the guru class. Of tliese 3 came from the 
Darjeeling Terai, 9 from the Bhutan Doars, and 9 from the Julpigoree district. 
Of the 9 pupils in the pundit classes, 4 came from Julpigoree, 2 from Bogra, 
1 from Pubna, I from Dinagepore, and 1 from Dacca. Mr, Bellett considers 
that these figures show that the school has no raison d'etre, as all of the pupils, 
except four, came from districts nearer to the Rungpore school, and could 
easily join that school. He remarks that the Mech scholarships or stipends 
attached to the school are of no value, as there are no Mech schools in the district. 

121. Saidabad Training School. —This school has been in existence for the 
last three years. The amount of Rs. 30 on account of lO stipends at Es. 3 
each is met from the sum of Rs. 20, the Government grant withdrawn from the 
Kandi model school, suppleigented by Rs. 10 from the primary fund of the 
district. The scholarships are tenable for a period of six months. Owing, 
however, to the opening of training classes in connexion with middle schools in 
the interior <ii the district, all the stipends were not taken up during the 
year. On the Slat March there were five pupils on the rolls against 11 in the year 
before. At the two examinations held in the year under report, 10 gurus 
obtained certificates against 14 in the year before. The total expenditure was 
Rs. 293 (inclusive of Rs. 79 from the primary fund) against Rs. 260 in the year 
before 

122. Motihari Training School. —Twenty gurus were admitted during the year 
on stipends of Ks. 3 each, but four left before the end of the year. All appeared 
at the upper primary scholarship examination and seven passed—one in the first, 
one in the second, and five in the third division. The total expenditure Was 
Rs. 1,187. 

123. Daltongmge Training School. —The average monthly roll number was 16 
during the year, and the daily attendance 14. At the last two half-yearly exam¬ 
inations 31 candidates appeared, of whom 21 passed. The total expenditure 
was Ks. 748, which was all borne by the State. Tne Deputy Commissioner wishes 
to transfer the grant to Lohardugga, round which centre the* want of primary 
teachers is very great 

124. Ualdipukar Training School. —This school is located at Haldipukar, a 
large rice market in the Dhalbhoom pergunnah of the Singbhoom district. It has 
a giant of Rs. 540 a year, out of which last year Rs. 470 were expended. The 
oost of training each guru was therefore Rs. 89, the whole of which was paid 
by Government. All the passed pupils have been employed in aided primary 
schools- 

125. Balasore and Pooree Training Schools. —The aggregate numbers of certi¬ 
ficated Abadhans turned out by these institutions, since we date of their establish¬ 
ment are 490 and 294 respectively. Of these 180 are in charge of lower primary 
schools in F^ree and 146 in Balasore. The want of a suitable boarding-house 
is very mucli felt at Pooree 

126. Angul Training School. —This school has an attendance of 16 pupils, 
dt sent 28 candidates to the final guru examination, of whom 20 passed, 5 in the 
first and 15 in the second division. 
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The total ntimber of gurus passed up to date from this school is 83. 

127. Aiped Teaining Schools por Masters —Barraekpore Weslegaa 
School.—T^hh is a boarding institution for the training of masters for primary 
and middle schools under the Wesleyan Mission. On tbe Slst March last 
it had 22 pupils on its rolls, of whom 21 were Christians, and one was a Hindu. 
The average monthly roll number was 26, The pupils read English and 
Bengali. The total expenditure was Rs. 3,060 against Rs. 2,880 in the year 
before. The Government contribution amounted to Rs. 1,200 as in previous 
years. 

128, Krishnagar Church Mission Training School .—This school was attended 
by 17 pupils against 21 in the preceding year. The total expenditure was 
Bs 4,836 against Rs. 3,343 in the preceding year. The amount borne by 
Government increased from Rs. 1,300 to Rs. 1,500, and the contribution 
from the Mission Fund from Ks. 2,043 to Rs. 2,836. The school has been 


steadily improving under the able superintendence of the Reverend J. Santer. 
It has been raised to the status of a first grade normal school, and six pupils 
appeared at the 3rd grade vernacular mastership examination. 

129. Jihimpore Sonthal Training School .—This school is under the American 
Baptist Mission. It had on its rolls on the Slst March 151 pupils, of whom 
113 were males and 38 females, against 115 in the year before. The average 
daily attendance was 90. The expenditure amounted to Rs, 2,700, of which 
one-half was met by Government and the other half by the Mission. No tuition 
fee is charged. The course of studies in the mule department is the same 
as that prescribed for the middle vernacular scholarship examination, while that 
in the female department corresponds to the upper primary com-se. Two Sonthal 
boys went up for the last middle vernacular scholarship examination, but none 
passed Of the two girls that competed in tiie last upper primary scholarship 
examination, only one was successful. 

130. Ohola Training School {Bishmpore )—This school, which is under the 
Wesleyan Mission is also a free school. It had on its rolls 19 Sonthal pupils 
(all boarders) against 20 in the previous year. The total expenditure was 
Rs. 1,010, of which Rs, 300 was paid from the grant-in-aid fund. No boy is 
reported to have competed at the last upper primary scholarship examination. 
It is, however, satisfactory to observe that during the last throe years of its 
existence the school has trained one boy up to the upper primary course, and 
four up to the lower primary standard. 

131. Darjeeling Mission Training School .—It appears from the returns that 
there were at the close of the year 27 pupils on the roUs of this school, and that 
the average attendance was 25 as against 9 reported last year. The teachers of 
&e schools scattered among the hills are recruited from tnis school. 

132. Berlin Mission School, Ranchi ,—This is a large school resembling our 
middle English schools, having a seminary and a training class attached to it. 
Advanced boys are transferr^, according to their inclinations, from the main 
school to either of these classes, in the former of which they receive training 
for church work, in the latter for the duties of a village school-muster. There 
were on the rolls 241 pupils against 266 in the previous year. A small portion 
of these (not more than 50 pupils perhaps) belonged to tho training class. The 
total expenditure of the year was Rs. 6,838 (including the boarding oharges 
of a large number of pupils) of which Rs. 1,200 were paid by the State. 

133. Aided Tbaining Schools for Mistresses, —The number of these 
schools has risen from 3 to 4 owing to the conversion of the girls'* school at 
Dum-^Dum, under the Wesleyan Mission, into a training school for mistresses. 
The school had 12 pupils on the rolls last year, all of whom were Christians, 
reading English and Bengali. The total expenditure was Rs. 1,855, of which 
Rs. 500 were contributed by Government. The school sent up seven girls to 
the lower primary scholarship examination, of whom one passed. The two 
aided training schools for mistresses in Calcutta are the Cniurch of England 
Zenana Mission Normal school, and the Free Church Normal school. The 
former had on its rolls 15 pupils, a^inst 11 in the previous year, and the 
latter 36 against 36. The object of these schools is to train teachers for the 
girls’ schools and zenanas under those Missions. Tho expenditure on the 
Church of England Zenana Mission Normal school was Rs. 10,467, against 
Rs* 7,728 in the previous year, of which Government paid Rs. 1,920. The 
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expenditure on the Free Church Normal school was Rs. 4,117, of which Govern* 
ment contributed Rs. 200. The Krishnaghur Roman Catholic Boarding 
school for mistresses had 79 pupils on its rolls, a^inst 72 in the year before. 
Two of them were Italian nuns and 77 Native Christians. The total expenditure 
on the school was Rs. 2,713. of which Rs. 720 were paid by Government. The 
girls arc taught a little reading and writing along with needle-work, wool-work, 
and embroidery, with the special object of qualifying them for becoming 
mistresses in girls’ schools. 

134. Unaided Training School foe Mistresses. —Under this head should 
apparently have been returned the promising girls’ boarding school opened in 
Januaiy^ last by the Wesleyan Mission in the sudder station of Bankura for the 
education of Christian girls, with the purpose of turning it eventually into a 
training school for female teachers. It has been included by the Inspector 
among “ other schools.” On the Slst March last this school had 12 pupils on its 
rolls, with a daily attendance of nine. Eleven out of these 12 girls are native 
Christians and boarders. For the accommodation of the boarders and the 
general purposes of the school, a building with fine enclosures and suitable 
offices has been constructed at a cost of lis. 10,000. The total expenditure 
during the year amounted to Rs. 157, which was met solely from local sources. 
Mrs. Broadhead, the Lady Superintendent, teaches English and sewing; Bengali 
is taught by a native mistress. 

B.— Other Schools op Special Instruction. 

135. Under this head are included institutions and departments of institu¬ 
tions teaching law, medicine, and engineering, whether affiliated to the University 
or not, together with the Calcutta School of Art, industrial schools, and other 
schools of a special character. The usual statistics of the leading institutions 
axe given in the following table :— 


StaUment of attendance and expenditure in schools of special instruction in 1886-87. 
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136. Law. —The number of law students in Government colleges on the 
31st March has risen from 110 to 171, but the average monthly roll number 
has fallen from 133 to 173. The law classes in the Metropolitan Institution 
show an increase again this year, as the montlily roll number has risen from 
437 to 509. In the City College the monthly roll number has gone down 
from 162 to 142, and in the Kipon College it has risen from 168 to 203, The 
total average monthly roll number has risen from 947 to 1,035. 

The following table shows the result of the examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of IiBW, the number passed being 139 out of 221 candidates against 
119 out of 208 in the previous year :— 
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The law classes in Government colleges are entirely self-supporting, the 
Professors bei^ paid from the fees realisea from the students, subject to a maxi¬ 
mum limit lif 2,400 a year. The pleadership class attached to the Chittagong 
College contained no students this year. Four students, who had completed their 
course in previou^i years, passed the pleadership examination. The Assistant 
Inspector reports that the class may be considered a defunct institution.” 

*^187. MBDioiNa.—The to^ number of medical students has risen from 732 to 
965, This is partly due to the inclusion in tfie returns of three unaided medical 
schools in Otdcutta. Ttee is also a considerable increase in the Dacca Medical 
School, and a slight increase in all the other medical schools, as well as in the 
Medical College, Calcutta. 
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138. Medital The College has now completed its fifty-second 

session, reckoning from Ist April 1886 to Slst March 1887. During the year 
imder review the following-changes took place in the professorial staff:— 
Dr. O’C. Raye went on f lirlough for 285 days, and resumed charge of his 
duties as 2nd Surgeon and Professor of Anatomy oa the 14th Decern oer lH8tf, 
relieving Dr. Joubert, who had been aotirm for him. Dr. B. 0. Chandra 
returned from furlough and relieved Dr, McConnell on the 26tli June 1886. 
Dr. G. Boroford acted as Professor of Physiolo^ from the 6th Juno to the 16th 
August 1886, during the deputation of Dr. D. D. Cunningham. 

When the session opened there were 152 students continuing their studies, 

3 rejoined, and 80 began their medical studies for the first time. Thus there 
was a total of 234 students against 218, 217 and 197 in the three previous 
years. 

Of the 82 new and re-admitted students, the 10 who had obtained the 
highest marks in the University B.A. and F.A. examinations received free 
presentations, 31 enrolled themselves as paying or matriculated students; 10 
entered as casual or non-matriculated studonts; 11 joiued the female certificate 
class, after passing a preliminary examination, and 20 joined the hospital 
apprentice class. 

At the close of the session eight senior scholars and four paying students 
passed their finalM.B. andL.M.S. examinations; 13hospital apprentices passed, 
and left for regimental duties; one Burmese student passed and returned to 
Burmah; one senior and one junior scholar, 25 paying, and one free student ceased 
to attend; three hospital apprentices wore dismissed, four certificate students 
were removed, aud one died, so that at the end of the year the strength of the 
College was 172 against 162, 132, and 117 in the three preceding years. 

Of the 21 candidates for the first L.M.S. examination, 11 or 62 per cent, 
passed. Of the 26 candidates who presented themselves for the second L.M.S. 
examination 18 or 69 per cent, passed. For the first M. B. examination 38 
candidates presented themselves, of whom eight or 21 per cent, pai^sed ; two 
ware placea in the first division. Fourteen candidates appeared for the 
second M.B. examination, of whom 10 or 71 per cent, passed; three were in 
the first division. 

Four native dhais passed in midwifery, against three in the preceding 
year. Eight pupil nurses passed out as midwives. 

139. The Maharani Svamamayf hostel has been built to half its proposed 
extent. It has been occupied by ladies studying medicine, and has been made 
over to the Managing Committee of the Countess of Dufferin Fund; half the 
.cost of establishment being borne by Government and the other half by the 
Branch Coinmittee. 

A new dissecting room has been sanctioned, but has not been built. 
Additions have been made to the Chemical Department, aud new evaporating 
closets have been put up. 

The total expenditureof the College was Rs. 1,67,661 against Rs. 1,48,140 
in the preceding year. There was an increase of Rs 9,658 under Professors 
on account of Drs. McConnell aiid Joubert having been relieved by officers who 
drew higher pay, and of Rs. 8,958 under Hospital apprentices, due principally 
to an increase in their number. 

140., Campbell Me<iic<'l SehnoL^Dt. S. Coull Mackenzie had charge of the 
school throughout the year. He reports that the constant change of tutors 
during the year was detrimental to the elBSciency of the tutorial classes of 
school. The number of students that attended the school daring the year was 
s .'229 against 192 in the previous year. Of 53 secondary students who w^nt up 
for the First License examination, 46 or 86-79 per cent. Dossed agpns^^ or 
88'23 per cent, in 1885-86. The seven students who failed were rejected in 
Matezia Medica. Of 50 stud^ts who appeared at the Second License examin¬ 
ation, 38 were successful, 10 wore rejected in midwifery, and 2 in medicine. Dr. 
O’Connell Raye, who examinMthe students in anatomy, speaks in h^ terms 
of their proficiency. Eight-five first-year studenfs appeped fctf Jhe school 
examination test, and 69 passi^; the names of the remaining 16 wtcre struck 
off the rolls. The usual half-yearly examinations for compounder* were held 
irv April and October. In the month of April 35 out of 41, attd in the month 
. 0 # October 18 out of 26, passed. Ten licentiates of theechool entered (iovetti- 
' warvice. It appeal* that the best educated of the students do not enter 
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Government' seiVice, but obtain apjmintmenta “ on railways, in the emplov of 
municipalities, in jute and other mills, in emigration depOts and tea ^unmis, 
&c., and some of them have no difficulty in; obttdning lumative private prac¬ 
tice in mufussU stations, sub-divisioim, and Villages.” ♦ 

lil. D««ca Madjcal/ScAool.----Sarge(m-Major 0. J. W. Meadows was in charge 
until the 5th of March 1887, when Surgeon-Major A Orombie. resumed charge. 

' At the close of the session there were 48 third-year, 60 second-year, and i03 
first-jfear student, in all 210, on the rolls against 150 in the previous year. 

Of these 22 were vernacular scholarship-holders, 10 held medical scholar¬ 
ships, and 10 were free students. 

Of the 48 candidates who appeared at the final examination of third-year 
students, 43 passed as Hospital Assistants. 

At the junior diploma examination there were 60 candidates, of whom five 
only were rejected. 

Advantage has been taken of Her Imperial Majesty’s Jubilee to raise 
subscriptions, wliich already amount to Rs. 50,000, for the erection of a per¬ 
manent building for the school. The foundation stone of the building was 
laid on the 2nd April 1887, by Mr. Larminie, the Commissioner of the Division, 
in the presence of Surgeon-General Dr Cowie. 

142. TempU Medical School, Patna. —The season opened on the 2l8t June 
1886 with 126 students on the rolls, but at the close of the year only 96 
remained Of the 41 third-year students, 13 were stipend-holders; of the 24 
second-year students, 9 were stipend-holders; and of the 31 first-year students, 
6 were stipend-holders. Besides there were 15 stipend-holders from Nagpore. 

Of the 41 third-year students, 34 were allowed to present themselves for 
examination, and 26 passed, three were recommended to be ro-examined. Of 
. the 23 second-year students who appeared for the junior examination 16 
passed. During the season 64 bodies were dissected against 73 in the previous 
year. 

143. Cuttack Medical School —Surgeon-Major W. D. Stewart was in charge 
of the school during the year. 

The number of the students was 49, 24 in the first or junior class —19 males 
and five females, 14 in the second-year, and 11 in the third-year class. Ten 
students presented themselves for the final examination, eight of whom passed, 
and have been granted licenses qualifying them for the post of Hospital Assist¬ 
ant. All the 14 students who presented themselves for the primary examin¬ 
ation passed, and were promoted to the third-year class. 

The Superintendent observes:—“ With this session commenced for the first 
time the education of native females of Orissa on the same plan as that estab¬ 
lished for Civil Hospital Assistants. All of them know Ooryab, and some have 
a fair knowledge of Bengali. They have also commenced tlie study of 
English; associated with them in this work are two English ladies, who, by their 
presence and example, are great helps to tho native females in the work which 
18 so new and strange to them.” 

144. The three unaided medical schools in Calcutta are—(1) the Calcutta 
School of Homoeopathy, >2) the Calcutta Medical Institution, and (3) the 
Calcutta School of Medicine. 

The Calcutta School of Medicine appears to be an eclectic institution. Its 
object is to teach the different systems of medicine (allopathy, homoeopathy, and 
Hindu medicinej separately and by separate teachers. The students have the 
option of attending lectures on one or all the systems. The number of pupils on 
the rolls was 50. The income from fees and other sources was Rs. 680, and the 
. expenditure was Rs. 680. Among the teachers there are two M, D’s. and several 
M.B’a- Tlie Calcutta Medical Institution appears to be an institution of a similar 
kind. Medical injBtaructiou on eclectic principles is imparted to the students. The 
number of pupils on the rolls on the Slst March was 35, of whom 33 were 
Hindtus and two Mahomedans. The income from fees was Rs. 1,385, and 
the expenditure Bs. 654. 

Tie Calcutta iSohopl of Homoeopathy ■vsras founded in 1883 by Dr. M. M, 
Bose, JUB.c.P.E., for the pui^ose of diffusing the principles of homoeopathy 
ajpong the, natives of this country. It consists of two classes-—a vernacular 
and an Enghsh class. The fee charged, in botii the classes is Rs. 2. For 
praotical clinics in the dispensary an extra fee of Re. 1 is charged. It had 
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on its rolls 25 pupils, of whom 23 were Hindus and 2 Mahomedans. The 
expenditure was fis. 580, of which Es. 135 were raised from fees and Ks. 445 
from local sources. 

145. The tl'o homoeopathic schools at Dacca have 151 mpils against 157 
last year. They cost Ks. 2,244, which amount was oolleoted from fees. Some 
of the students whp passed the final examination are said to be successfully 
practising their profession in various districts of Eastern Bengal, also in Rung- 
pore, Dinagepore, Bogra, and parts of Assam. 

146. ENaiNEraiNG.— The institutions for teaching en^neering are the 
Government Civil Engineering College at Sibpur, and the Dacca, Patna, and 
Cuttack surveying schools. There were 3c>6 pupils in these schools against 
367 in the preceding year. 

147. Engineering Oollege, Sibpur .—The number of students in the Engineer¬ 
ing Department affiliated to the University on the Slst March 1887 was 44 
against 62 on the same date in the preceding year. Of these 11 were in the 
first-year, 18 in the second-year, 11 in the tnird-year, and 4 in tl<e fourth-year 
class. Of the total number 5 were Europeans or Eurasians, 36 Hindus, and 
2 Burmese. There was only one Mahomedan among them. 

The University B. E. and L. E. examinations began on the 19th July 1886. 
Five fourth-year students appeared, and two passed. One of these, Sorabji Shu- 
vakshaB. E., gained the Ambika Charan Chaudhuri gold medal in mathematics. 
The F. E. examination was held in June; ten third-year students mesented them¬ 
selves, but only two passed. These two with two students who failed at the L. E. 
examination form the present fourth-year class; At the College examinations 
which commenced on the 25th May, the rule compelling engineer students to 
undergo an examination in shop work came into force for the first time. Nineteen 
second-year students came up for examination, of whom 8 were promoted to the 
third-year class. Of the fifteen first-year students who were examined, 12 were 
promoted. All the fifteen passed in practical work. Nineteen students joined 
the first-year class, but of these 8 subsequently withdrew, some complaining that 
the combined class and shop work was too severe, others that the result of the 
F. E. examination was disheartening. 

On the olst March 1887 the Apprentice Department contained 102 students 
against 107 in the preceding year. Among these there were 26 Christians and 
74 Hindus, one Buddhist and one Mahomedan. They were distributed as 
follows:—29 in the first-year, 20 in the second-year, 21 in the third-year, and 17 
in the fourth-year class. Besides there were 15 senior apprentices. Eight 
senior apprentices completed their practical course during the year Under review, 
and left with certificates, The fourth-year class consisting of 18 was examined 
in July, and 16 passed. One also who had previously failed passed. Two of 
these left with overseers’ certificates, leaving a total of 15 senior apprentices as 
stated above. 

148. The annual examinations were held in January. Twenty third-year 
students appeared, and 17 were promoted to the fourth-year class. Of the 
second-year students 24 wore examined, and 20 passed. One old student rejoined, 
making up the number of the third-year class to 21. Eighteen first-year boys 
appeared, and 17 were promoted, making up, with the th^ee that rejoined, a 
total of 20 in the second-year class. The admission examination was held on 
the 3rd of January^ Of the 41 who presented themselves SO passed, and 23 of 
these joined the Department. Besides these, three boys who had passed 
standard VII of the Code for European schools were admitted, two were admitted 
on the result of the entrance Examination, and one, who had been fflck, 
rejoined. 

In accordance with the rules, 5 sub-overseers’ and 2 overseers’ ceriifiiCates 
were granted during the year. The departmental examination for 4tlr grade 
acckiuntants was held on the Ist Monday in June. Of the 51 oandidtftes who 
appeared, 16 passed and received certificates. 

149. I regret to say that Mr. C, Gilmore, Head-master in the 'Aj^entide 
•Department, and Superintendent of the Christian Mess, die4 on the 2^h April 
1886. The dii'te of Mess Superintendent have subsequently been discharged 
by the volunteer Sergeant Ins^otor, who resides on the premtsee. On the 
3rd;May Baboo Upenmx) Nath Chatterjee, b.a., b.l., b.c.e., was appointed to act as 
.teadboK. On his resigning, Baboo Banku Behary Mukerjee, 1..0.E., was appointed 
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Mr. J. H. Gilliland took privilege leave from the 27th May to the 14th August, 
and his work was temporarily distributed among the other Professors. In 
August Mr. J. H. Toogood Executive Enmneer took ovar charge of the work¬ 
shops from Mr. J.S. Simpson Executive Enmieer. 

Nonewbuildi^ have been taken over Irom the Public Works Department 
during the year. Tne floors of the east wing of the Hindu students’ quarters 
have been laid down with asphalt, and pe^s and shelves have been provided. 
The dining-hall and cook-room for natives will probably be soon bunaed over. 
The servants’ huts are said to be in a dilapidated condition and to need repair,, 
and the European residents are in want of stebling accommodation and a house 
for carriages. 

150. The survey operations of the second and third-year engineer classes 
commenced at Madhupur in November, under the superintendence of the 
Principal and Babu Dwarka Nath Dutt. The third-year students laid out a line 
of railway about five and-a half miles long, connecting two points on the East 
Indian Railway. On their return to College they plotted maps and sections, and 
designed and drew the various structures required. The second-year students 
surveyed'a tract of country about three miles long, partly by triangulation, and 
partly traverse, filling in the details by the plane-table. I’he first-year class 
under Mr. Slater made a chain and compass survey of the Botanical Gardens, and 
learnt levelling. The first, second, and third-year apprentices made surveys 
and sections in the neighbourhood of the College under the superintendence of 
Babu Surendra Kumar Bose, b.c.e. The fourth-year engineer class visited under 
the superintendence of Mr. Slater:— 

Burn and Company’s works, Howrah. 

Hooghly Floating Bridge. 

The Jumlee Bridge. 

Chitpore Lock. 

Chitpore Lift-bridge. 

Burrakur Iron-works. 

Jamalpore Workshops. 

Jamalpore Water-works. 

The Principal gives it as his opinion that these visits are most useful to 
students. 

Sir Bradford Leslie has presented the College with a very valuable model 
of the Hooghly Bridge, together with the apparatus for getting the girders into 
position ; but tnere is unfortunately no accommodation for it, so it is placed in , 
the Principal’s office. The Principal insists on the need of a proper model-room 
for the College. 

151. The Athletic Club is said to languish from want of energy on the 
p irt of students and from lack of funds. The health of the students appears 
not to have been so good during the past year, as the average percentage of 
sick was 5*8, against 4 18 in the precedine year. Ttie conduct of the students 
appears tohavo improved, and the Principal observes that they “ have at length 
recognised that rules framed for the maintenance of discipline must be obeyed.” 

All the European and Eurasian students, numbering 31, have joined the 
Volunteer Corps. Mr. Simpson resigned the command upon transfer in August, 
when Mr. Slater was gazetted Captain. Mr. J. H. Gilliland, Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics, has also joined the Corps. 

All students, with the exception of the fourth-year engineer olass, attend 
the workshops as follows:— 

Engineer Department. —Daily, except Saturdays, from 1-30 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

Apprentice bepartment. — Daily from 8 a. M. to 11 a.m., but on Saturdays, 

8 A.U. to 10 A.M. 

152. The number of students on the workshop register at the end of the 
year was 103, of whom 27 were Europeans or Eurasians and 76 natives. The 
Executive Engineer, Mr. J. H. Toogood, reports that the new system of exami¬ 
nations has had an admirable effect upon the students. Nineteen appeared for 
the August examination and 18 passed. The following studento Wded f^e 
list:—A. E. Linton, R. Rogers, B. 0. Banerjea, H. L. Pal. No prizes were 
given, as the shops were working at a loss, and there were no funds available. 
The Executive Engineer makes tlte following remarks with regard to the course 
of instruction: — 
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As-far as I gather from reports and accounts, the instrucfionls similar to 
that given in other institutions of this kind both at home and abroad, and is 
such as to turn out useful and efficient men thorou^dy competent to be employed 
as foremen in workshops and subordinates in the Public Works Bepartment.” 

The total expenditure of the Goll^ during ^ year was Es 67,831, of 
which Rs. 63,757' were from Provincial funds and Bs. 5,074 from fees. The 
total expenditure for the Christian students’ mess was Hs. 7,676, and the 
receipts were Bs. 3,707. The expenditure for the native mess was Bs. 6,261, 
and the receipts were Bs. 6,398. There were 189 student^ in the College hostels 
on the 31st March 1887, of whom 107 were Hindus and 32 Christians. 

153. In last year’s report an opinion was expressed that the oonstitutioD 
of the Engineering College and the course of studies pursued in it required to 
be thoroughly overhauled The matter was taken up by the Board of Visitors 
at their meeting on the 14th August 1886, when the Principal read a statement 
of the objections entertained towards the Seebpore College and of its unpopu¬ 
larity. The Board resolved that a sub-committee should be appointed, consist¬ 
ing of the Principal, Mr. J. H. Toogood, Mr. J. S. Slater, and Bai Badhika 
Prasanna Mukerjea Bahadur, to inquire into the questions raised, and report to 
the Board the measures they would propose with a view to remedy the present 
unpopularity of the College. The Board met on the 6th March 1887, and 
recommended—(1) the appointment by the'UuiverBity of a Board of Examiners 
in Engineering for a term of years; (8) the reservation of a certain number of 
appointments for passed students of the College ; (3) the discontinuance of the 
combined system of theoretical and practical work in the case of students of the 
the Engineer Department; (4) the revision of the courses and standards, and 

the time which they should occupy. These resolutions were laid before 
Government, and a Committee has been appointed to consider them. 

154. 1 think it my duty to state here that the preliminary enquiries made 
for the information of the Committee have shown that all the subjects studied 
at .the College are well and carefully taught. It is suggested that the mathe¬ 
matical course prescribed by the University might with advantage be made 
more practical, and that the F'ii’st Arts examination of the Calcutta University 
ought to be substituted for the Entrance as the test for admission to the College. 
'These and otlier suggestions will, no doubt, receive the fullest attention of the 
Committee, which may be trusted to go thoroughly into all questions affecting 
the success and well-being of the College. 

156. Daflca Survey Sc/ml .—The late officiating second teacher, Babu 
' Yogendro Nath Mukherjea, was unfortunately drowned in April last. The school 
was without a second teacher until Babu Hadha Bomon Guba, the permanent 
incumbent, rejoined his post. On the Slst March there were 53 students in 
the first-year and 34 in the second-year class, against 52 and 26 respectively in 
the previous year. In the beginning of the session the number of students in 
the first-year class rose to 71, but it gradually fell off as usual. The receipts 
from fees and fines amounted to Us. 1,049, the highest figure it has ever 
reached. The head-master obsenres;—“ This is conclusive evidence that the 
education imparted in the school iktisfies a real necessity, and that the school is 
consequently largely gaining in popularity.” The gross expenditure amounted 
to Us. 3,538 against Its. 3,351 in the previous year. 

The students appear to have been thoroughly well practised in surveying 
during the year unaer report. Fifty first-year students appeared at the annual 
examination, of whom 35 wore promoted to the socona-year olasa The 25 
students that constituted the second-year class and one ar-student presented 
themselves for the final examination, and 23 obtained certificates. , . 

156. Patna Survey iScAool.-j-Tho number of students ,on the rolls was 61 
against 65 in the previous year. Of these, 37 were Hindus, 2 Bfahmos, and 22 
Mahomedans. The nuffiber of lAudents learning through E^lish was 45, and 
of those learning through the vj^macular 16. The fee receipts were Bs. 708 
against Bs. 712 in the preceding year, and the total expenditure Es, 2>815, 
against Bs. 2,464. ' , 

Forty-six students of the firsl-year class appeared at the annual examination 
of whom passed and were promoted to the second class. Of the 12 students 
of t^e second-year class who went up to the final examination, 18 passsd, 2 in the 

division; 8 in the second, ana 8 in the third. 
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157. Cuttiek Survey Sehool.—-T)x6 number of the studenta was 62 against ttmin, 
59 in the preceding year—61 Hindus and 1 Mahomedan. The fees amounted 

to Rs. 580 against Rs. 498 last year> and the ekpeaditure to Ra 2,348 against 
Rs. 2,644 last year. Of the 20 oandidatea arho appealred at the final examina¬ 
tion, 19 passed—10 in the first, 7 in the second, and 2 in the third divisioa. 

158. Art asd IsnusTBt*—The Government School of Art, Calcutta* Is the 
most important institutioli under this head. A considerable impulse aj^ars to 
have been given to industrial education during the year under review. It has 
been alrea^ stated that one municipal and four unaided schools have come into 
existence in the'Presidency Division. They have all been started in Moorshed- 
abad under the auspices of Mr. Anderson, Magistrate of the district, who 
evinces the warmest interest in their well-being, A very promising school 
lias been started in Calcutta by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

There is also a new school at Midnapore. I proceed to notice briefly the 
various institutions included under this head. 

159. Government Sakool of Art. —'ihis institution has, during the year under 
review, been under the care of M. Ghilardi, the Assistant Principal. Since 
the termination of the year, Mr. W. H. Jobbins, who has been appointed 
Principal by the Secretaiy of State, has arrived in Calcutta, and taken over 
charge. The number of students at the close of the year was 152 against 163 
in the preceding year. The receipts from fees amounted to Rs, 3,252 against 
Rs. 3,116 for 1885-86, and the expenditure from public revenues was 
Rs. 17,405 against Rs, 18,818. The Officiating Principal mentions, as an 
encouraginff feature in the history of the school during the current year, the 
fact that ono pupil, of the name of Kali Kumar Adhikari, has been sent as a 
teacher to the Moorshedabad Technical School, another has been sent to the 
Allahabad Girls’ High School, while five have joined in starting a studio in 
Calcutta. 

M. Ghilardi anticipates a large accession of students in the metal-chas¬ 
ing and wood-carving classes. He expects that the rich and elegant coffers 
in metal gnd wood, which have been designed in pure Indian style and 
executed by the students of this class, will attract much attention at the forth¬ 
coming Glasgow Exhibition, and probably sell foj a considerable sum. 

160. An innovation has been introduced into the architectural class. 

The students are now made to draw from Indian architectural models, 
especially from the Bhuvanesyar casts. It is proposed to make them copy on 
an enlarged scale the archmulogical plates that are issued in the Art Journal. 

In order to stimulate the study of Indian art, M, Ghilardi offered at his own ' 
expense six priaes of Rs, 5 each. The lithographic class is engaged on 
Dr. King’s botanical plates. M. Ghilardi is of opinion that the lithographic 
and wood-carving classes can undertake either Government or private orders.. 

He states that the pupils of the school execute mechanical drawings with much 
skill and attention, but they are unfortunately in wairt of a small set of models 
and a miniature engine. 

A large number of ethnological plaster casts for various exhibitions have 
been produced dnring the past year. Nearly all the orders appear to have 
been executed. At first some difficulty was found in procuring the necessary 
weapons and dresses, but this has been obviated by a circular issued by the 
Govmnment of India to all provincial administrations to supply them when 

The Assistant Principal speaks in the highest terms of all the teachers, and 
especially of ihe head-master, Babu Annada Prasad Bagchi, He remarks that 
“ the institution is largely indebted to him for the various artistic produc¬ 
tions which have contributed to raise the fame of the Calcutta School of Art.’' 

161. Art QaUeryy OaUmtta.—ThQ sanctioned grant was Rs, 10,000, and 
the actual expenditure was Rs. 6,164. The Gallery was open to the public 
for 156 days. The total number of visitors to the Gallery was 5,412—^Euro¬ 
peans and East Imdi^ 833, Hindue 4,3u8, Mahoraedans 211. Fifteen pictures 
nave been copied by the advanced students of the Government School of ^-t. 

No works of art have been added to the Gallery during the year. The pictures 
now in the possession of the Gallery are as follows 

Oil paintings 69; water-colour painting 64; engravings 78 ; chromolitho- 
grttphs 51; chalk and pencil drawings 5; photogiaphis and other works of art 
41 : total number 308. 
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162. Ranchi Industrial ^SfeAooZ.—'I'he local authorities, not being satisfied with 
the working of this school during the last two or three years, recommended its 
abolition. Government are, however, in favour of retaining it The question of 
reorganising the institution is settled, and measures are being taken to anoint 
an efficient Superintendent and to fix a new scale of establishment. There 
were 27 pupils on the rolls at the end of the year, all learning carpentry, 
besides a little of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Blacksmith’s work has 
been discontinued during the last two years. It is proposed, however, to 
reintroduce it. The articles produced by the pupils are fair, but not superior to 
those manufactured by the bazar workmen. The total exp^enditure during the 
year was Rs. 2,323, of which Rs. 1,873 was paid by the State, the remainder 
being met from sale-proceeds. The increase in the outlay from provincial 
funds may bo explained by the fact that, under orders of Government, Mr. 
Raynbird was paid his salary for 14 months while he remained exercising super¬ 
vision over the school, and that this salary was drawn during the year under 
report. 

163. Moorshedahad Technical School. —The Moorshedabad Municipality con¬ 
tributed Rs. 385. The sum of Its. 185 was raised from private subscriptwms and 
Rs. 18 from sale proceeds. There was also a surplus balance oi Rs. 81 in 
favour of the school, so the total income was Rs. 669. The total expenditure 
was Rs. 554. The Superintendent, who teaches drawing, receives jtls. 30 per 
mensem., the teacher of clock-repairing Rs. 10, the teacher of carpentry Rs. 7, 
the teacher of bidri Rs. 5, and the teacher of embroidery Rs. 6. There is a 
servant on Its. 4. Some slight expenditure was incurred on account of 
contingencies and materials. The number of pupils on the Slat March was 41 
against 63 iu the previous year. 

164. Berhampore Technical School. —This school was started iu February 
1886. It is maintained entirely by the Berhampore Municipality. It had 27 
pupils on its rolls against 93 in the preceding year, when the school was a 
novelty. The total expenditure on the school was Rs. 601. It produced no 
saleable articles. Carpentry, tinsmith’s work, and drawing are the subjects of 
instruction. 

165. Other Technical Schools in the Moorshedahad district. —The Kandi Techni¬ 
cal School is held in the premises of the Kandi model school, and is under the 
superintendence of the head-pundit of that school. The totd cost, amounting 
to Rs. 87, was borne by the Kandi Municipality, except Rs. 10, the price of 
materials, met from private subscriptions, and Rs. 10, met from the sale-proceeds 
of manufactured articles. The number of students was 20 against 17 in the 
year before. The Jemua unaided school is supported by the local zemindar, aS 
well as the vernacular school with which it is connected. The number of students 
was 64 against 55 in the preceding year. The total cost was Rs. 107, inclusive 
of the sale proceeds, which amounted to Rs. 39. The Talibpur Victoria Jubilee 
Technical School was m)ened in February last in connection with the local 
middle English school. It is supported by the local Mahomedan zemindar. The 
Banwariabad Victoria Jubilee Technical School was also opened in February last 
in connection with the local high English school, and is maintained by the 
Maharaja of the place. In all the four above-mentioned schools carpentry and 
sewing are the subjects of instruction.. In the Islampur *^^echnichl School, 
which is maintained by the local zemindar, who also exports the high English 
school there, instruction is given in carpentry only. The Jungipore Technical 
School, which was temporarily closed at the end of the year, has since been 
re-opened. 

166. Technical Schools in the Bhagulpur Division. —The Madhupur Technical 
School in the Sonthal Pergunnabs with 46 pupils has be^ for the first sfoe 
returned this year. It does not appear that any subsoriprion is paid to-dt’w 
the Railway Company. The fee-receipts for the year we put down at Rs. 120. 
Its object is the same as that of the Newada School, which is maintained by the 
Railway Company at a cost of Bs. 120 per annum for the elementary training 
of the labourers employed in the workshop, and for instructing them in the 
railway rules and regulations specially compiled for them. Beridbs these two 
schools, the workshop of the East Indian Railway at Jamalpur serves as a 

\ training school for artisans. 

167. The t alcutta Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Technical School .— 
1]^ .^hool was opened during the year by the Reverend H. Whitehead 
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of the Society for the Propagrttion of the Gospel. It appeals from the returns 
that there were 96 pupils on the rolls, but this figure is supposed to include the 
whole number of pupils attending the boarding school. The pupils of the 
Industrial Department are taught carpentry and electro plating. There are 
three, teachers of carpentry and one electro-plater. The salaries of the carpenters 
and the electro-plater are mostly paid from the sale-proceeds of the artiolss 
manufactured. The tools in the possession of the school are worth Rs. 350, and 
there is a proposal to expend Rs. 200 more in puroliasing additional instruments- 
A capitation grant of Rs. 2 a month for every full-time pupil, and Re. 1 for 
every pupil attending two hours a day, has lately been sanctioned. The boys 
are all native Ghristians, and are led and lodged at the expense of the Mission. 

168. Midnapore Teahnical Schools. —Of the two technical schools in Midna- 
pore, one is known as the Maisadal Raja’s Technical School, in recognition 
of the endowment of Rs. 5000 given by the Maisadal estate and other donations 
from the same source. Of the 40 pupils on the rolls against 4l in the previous 
year, 22 were students of the Hardinge School, 4 came from other neighbouring 
schools, and 14 were outsiders. The average daily attendance was 17, 
Twenty-two of the students are learning carpentry, and 18 the work of a 
tinsmith. The total income was Rs 2,043, including Rs. 604 from subscrip¬ 
tions and Rs. 1,439 from the sale-proceeds of m inufactured articles. The total 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,793, of which Rs. 932 were spent in maintaining 
the establishment, and Rs. 861 in jmrehasing the necessary materials. For the 
encouragement of technical education in the district, four scholarships, each of 
Rs. 3, have been created from the Maisadal estates. Three of those scholarships 
have been already awarded. 'I'ho school has of late received a gra-nt of 11 s. 

a month from Government. The other school in Midnapore is the local 

• industrial upper primary school under the management of the American Baptist 
Mission. It had on the rolls during the year under review 96 pupils, against 
131 in the previous year, learning the simple industrial arts, such as rope¬ 
making and needle-work; carpentry has of late been introduced. The upper 
primary course with a little English is also taught. 

169. Bankura Industrial Schooh. —One of these is situated at the sudder 
station of the district, and the other at Bishenporo. They had together 68 
pupils on the rolls on tlic 31 st March last, 'i’he school at Bankura receives a 
grant of Rs. 25 a month from Government. It teaches carpentry, linsmitli’s 
work, and wicker-work. Instruction is also given in eleraontaiy drawing and 
arithmetic. The total expenditure was 118.440, including Rs. 110 for the 
purchase of raw materials and Rs. 330 for estahlishment. The sum of Rs. .50 
was realised from the sale of articles made in the school. The Bishenpore 
Technical School is attached to tue local high B^iglish scliool. It is supported 
by the local municipality. Carpentry and tin-smith’s work are taught in the 
school. The roll number has fallen from 29 to 13. 'ITie expenditure, however, 
has increased from Rs. 110 to Rs. 133. The sale-proceeds of the articles 
manufactured during the year amounted to Rs. 3 only. 

170. Bengal Music School. —During the year under review the strength of 

the school rose from 32 to 39. The school is held three times a week in the 
premises of the Calcutta Training School. The students receive practical and 
theoretical training in Hindu music. The fee is one rupee per mensem. The 
expenditure was Rs. 1,200, of which Rs. 234 were raised from fees and 
Rs. 666 from subscriptions, the Government grant being Rs. 300. . 

171. The Bankura Music School. —This school had on its rolls 21 pupils 
against 22 in the preceding year. The average daily attendance was 16. It 

• receives a grant of Rs. 10 a month from Government. It gives instruction in 
vocal and instrumental music. 

172. The Bhutia Hoarding School. —The number of pupils on the 3l8t March 
was 38 against 31 in the previous year. The total expenditure was Rs. 4,200 
agoinst Rs. 4,058 in the previous year. The first class is reported to bo up to 
the standard of the Calcuttk Entrance examination. But the Inspector remarks 
that “ the one boy in it is only nominally a pupil, his time being occu()ied 
in teaching.” An examination was held during the year. The examiners 
were — Mr. W. Warry, m.a., the Reverend A. Turnbull B. D., Mr. P. S Lindomaii, 
Mr. Wernicke, and Babu Parvati Charan Roy. The results were very satisfactory. 
The highest percentage obtained was 85 and the lowest 42‘7. In English 
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literature taken by itself, the bij;hest percentage was 96. Mr. Warry and another 
gentleman contributed some money to be expended in prizes. A prize distribu¬ 
tion was held after the close of the year under report, at which His Honor ISir 
8teuart Kayley presided. Don Sandup and Norpa, esr-pupils of the school 
were engaged as assistant interpreters for the Tibet Mission, but unfortunately 
they had no opportunity of rendering those services which they were considered 
by the best judges admirably qualified to render. 

173. Agricultural Scholarships. —During the year under report Debendra 
Nath Mookerjee, m. &., and Dvija Dasa Dutt, m. a., were elected agricultural 
scholars. 

VII.—FEMALE EDUCATION. 

174. The following table compares the statistics of schools for native girls 
for the last two years:— 


CriKLs' 8cnooi.s— 

Maintaiued by llio Dejiartmcnt 
Ditto by Municipal Boards 
Aided by the itepartuent or by Munici¬ 
pal Boards 
Duaided 


Total 


Girls in boys' schools 


GKiNP Total 


issri-sc. 


Scluiolti. 

Pupils. 

2 

201 

4 

1.S9 

2,0-1,8 

89.215 

242 

3.740 

2,206 

4.8,321 


2,296 

78,037 


IRBMT. 


r- ' 

Rchools. 

Pupils. 

8 

193 

6 

230 

1,087 

39.293 

204 

3,608 

2.198 

43,290 

37,704 

2,198 

81,054 


175. Th(5 number of girls’ schools has decreased from 2,290 to 2,198, and 
their pupils from 43,321 to 43,290. The number of girls in boys’ schools has, 
however, increased from 34,710 to 37,704, so that the total number of girls 
attending schools of organised instruction was 81,054, against 78,037 in the pre- 
ttoding year. There were three high English and four middle English schools 
for gills, as in the previous year, and the number of middle vernacular schools 
w'as 25 against 15. Tliis decrease in middle schools is due not to any actual 
loss of sdiools, but to a more rigid system of classification, schools not attaining 
tho middle standard being treated as primary schools. 

170. Upper primary girls’ schools numbered 276 against 274, and their 
pupils 9,105 against 9,194. Lower primaries declined from 2,000 to 1,890, and 
their pupils from 32,912 to &2,303. The following statement shows their 
distribution during the past two years:— 



Lmcer 

Primary Schooh for Girh. 

1886-(Wi. 

ISM-W. 


Dnjsioit. 


School.. 

i'upOa. 

School.. 

Pupila. 

Presidency 

Oftleutla 

• •• 

808 

6,604 

*809 

8,462 


S6 

1,441 

62 

1,168 

Burdwan 

• •• 

... 127 

2,666 

133 

2,879 

Bajshaliye 


... 116 

1,820 

87 

1,394 

Dacca 

... 

747 

0,826 

626 

7,322 

Chittagung 


279 

3,089 

412 

6,063 

Patna ... 

... 

98 

1.611 

116 

1,913 

Bbagulpciro 


124 

2,904 

83 

2.016 

Ohota Nsgporc 

«•« 

82 

2,233 

102 

2,675 

Oriasa 


68 

1,286 

68 

1,437 

„ Tributary Mahals ... 

a 

82 

3 

.94 


Total 

... 2,000 

32,912 

1,890 

32,303 


Most of these schools are aided from the primary ^nt, and the fluctua¬ 
tions in their number in the different divisions are mainly due to local changes 
in the system of administering that grant. The old departmental rule of 
paying the guru one rupee for five girls actually under instruction is in force in 
sevem districts. 
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177. The following table shows the attendance and expenditure in schools 
for girls:— 
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AtUndance and Eirprnditure in Schooh for Oirh during 1886-87. 



Nuiubor 

Number 
of pupil* oil 

mimbor on 
tho rolla 
monthly. 


liXPSPnlTDIlB 


CUSH OP Scsoou. 

of 

•ohoolM. 

the rullu un 
the 31it 
March 1387. 

daily 

attondanoe. 

Oovorumont.l 

Local sources. 

Total. 

Maintained hy the Deiiartmont ... 

3 

m 

188 

IM 

Bi. 

16,070 

£n. 

5,154 

Bs. 

31,224 

Dittin l>y MuniRipul ftourdN .. 

5 

230 1 

SIO 

143 

100 

1,140 

1.809 

Aidini by the Dupurtmant or by 
Municipal Itourus. 

1,{W7 

1 

89,SOS 1 

80.167 

27,182 

90,000 

1.71,847 

2,112,350 

Unaided . 

204 

8.A68 

8.255 

2,524 

18,002 

18,003 

Total 

2.19S 1 

1 

43.200 

SO.NSO 

39.058 

1,07,148 

i.w.sita 

8,08,451 


178. The two departmental schools are the Bethuno School and the Eden 
Female School at Dacca. Their aggregate cost was Es. 21,224, of which 
Government contributed Es. IB,070. In the 1,992 aided schools the State 
expenditure was Rs. 91,078, or Rs. 46 for each school, while the total expend¬ 
iture was Es. 2,63,565, or at the rate of Rs. 132 a school. These averages, 
however, include schools of all degrees of cost. From a more detailed 
examination of the returns it appears that the number of native girls’ schools 
aided from the grant-in-aid allotment is 333 with 11,605 pupils; of schools aided 
from circle and municipal grants 36 with 1,149 pupils; and of schools aided from 
the primary grant 1,612 with 26,661 pupils. A grant-in-aid girls’ school costs 
Es. 172 a year, while a primary grant school costs only Rs. 20. It has accord- 

. iugly boon held that the elementary education of girls should, for the present at 
any rate, be left in the hands of the patshala gurus, who enjoy the confidence 
of the people, and succeed not only in attracting pupils, but in imparting to 
tlioin the elements of a sound vernacular instruction. 

The School Department of the Bethune School had 119 girls on its rolls, 
against 142 in the preceding year. The falling of? is entirely coufined to the 
junior classes of the school department, and is attributed by the Lady Superin¬ 
tendent to the establishment of the Victoria College in Circular Road. The 
College Departntent had four students, namely, one in the first, two in the 
second, and one in the fourth-year class. Tlie last mentioned student appeared 
at the B.A. examination and passed with second class honours in Sanskrit. The 
two students who went up to the F.A. examination wore unsuccessful. All the 
four pupils who appeared at the Entrance examination passed, and throe of 
them won junior scholarships. 

The cost of the College classes was Rs, 2,866, of which Government contri¬ 
buted Rs. 2,6S4. The School Department ebst Rs. 15,713, of which Rs. 4,300 
were raised from fees and Rs. 11,413 paid by Government. During the year 
Miss Chandra Mukhi Bose, m.a., the first mistress, was appointed Lady Super¬ 
intendent in place of Miss Lipscombe, who had resigned on the eve of her 
marriage. Tne school is under the management of a Committee of European 
and native gentlemen, witli the Ilon’ble the Chief Justice as Chairman, and 
Mr. Manomohun Ghoso as Secretary. 

179. The Eden Female School had 74 pupils on its rolls, against 59 in the 
previous year. Its coat was Rs. 5,511, of which Government contributed 
Rs. 4,667. The fees fell from Rs. 112 to Rs. 89, and the local subscriptions 
rose from Es. 630 to Rs. 765. The school sent up three girls to the Upper 
.Primary examination, of whom two passed in the first division. Eleven 
girls appeared at the Lower Primary examination, of whom eight wore 
successful. 

180. The Hostel for female medical students, for which the Maharani 
Sarnomayi, C.I., contributed the sum of one lakh and fifty thousand rupees, is 
now occupied by seven boarders.’ There are altogether 24 young ladies 
receiving education in the Calcutta Medical College under the altered regula¬ 
tions, of whom six are Europeans and 15 Eurasians. There are also three 
native ladies reading for the University examination in medicine after having 
passed the First Examination in Arts. The authorities of tho Cuttack Medical 
School experimentally opened a class for female students with the result that 
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two Europeans and three native ladies took ihoir admission into the class. 
The question of opening classes for female students in connection with the 
vernacular schools of medicine is still the subject of correspondence. 

181. The following table shows the principal institutions in Calcutta for the 
promotion of female education among natives, that receive Government aid. 
The schools are attended almost exclusively by native ^rls, except the Churcli 
of England Training School, in which European and Eurasian girls are trained 
as teachers for native schools and zenanas. The total monthly Government 
grant is Ks. 2,471, against Es. 2,469 in the preceding year:— 


IV.—Schools/or Native Oirls. 
(A).— Gbast-in-ai» AtiorMiKT. 


Church of Scotland— 



I.—Zenana Agencies. 








Muntlily ffmit. 




Es. 

A. 

p. 

1. 

American Zenana Mission Agency 


763 

0 

0 

2. 

Church of England Zenana Mission Agency 

. •• 

300 

0 

0 

3. 

Church of Scotland ditto ditto ... 


loo 

0 

0 

4. 

Freo Church ditto ditto 

... 

90 

0 

0 



Total 

... 1,342 

0 

0 


II.—llraining Schools. 





1. 

Free Church Training School 


166 10 

8 

3. 

Church of England Zenana Mission Training School 

... 

160 

u 

0 



Total 

326 10 

8 


III.—Orphanages. 





1. 

Church of Scotland Orphanage ... ... 


40 

0 

0 

2. 

Aniericau Mission Orphaiiago (Foundling Asylum) 


100 

0 

0 

3. 

Free Church Orphanage 


76 

0 

0 



Total 

21S 

0 

0 


1. Sobhabazar Girls’ (Nandaram Sen’s Lane) 

3. Chasadhopapam Girls’ (Chasadhopapara Street) 

3. Eidderpore Girls’ ... 

4. Sonai Girls’ 

6 . Badurbogan Girls’ 

... 

25, 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Free Church— 

1. Dr. Duff's Girls' (173, Maniktala Street) 


80 

Church of England— 

1. Christ Church Girls’ (High English) ... 

а. Central School for Girls (Middle Vernacular) 

3. Mirzapore Girls' 

4 . Darjipara do. ... 

C. Eansaripara do. ... ... ... 

б. Sobhabazar Girls'(Bajbati) 

... 

160 

60 

... 23 

25 
20 
36 

Methodist Episcopal— 

1. Dr.aThoburu’s Hative Girls’ (Sankharittla Lane) 

• s< 

... 36 

WesWan Mission— 

1. Taltala Girls’ ... 

s.» 

SO 

American Unitarian Association— •• 

1, Mr. Dali’s Girls’ (DhurromtoUah) ... 

••• 

40 

Hative management— 

1. Dariipora Hindu Girls’ ... 

• ss 

* ... 38 


Total 


(B).—Fumabt ALtonaat. 


1. 

5. 
8 . 
4. 

6. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

la. 


STaml>asar Girli’ (Wesleyan Mission) 
Cnorebagan Hindu Girls' 

Basakhagan Girls’ 

Kalipraaad Datta’s Street 
Goatagan Lane 

Samhagan (Utnesh Datta’s) Bane 
MaubooabazsT (C. M. S.) 
Eansariparah 
McLeod Street (C. M. S.) 

Camac Street (Woaleyan Mission) 
Sindorimti 

XCanda Eusiar Chowdhuri’s lane 


Total 
Gbaud Totad 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


S97 0 0 


10 0 0 
10 0 0 
9 0 0 
8 8 0 
8 0 0 " 
* 0 


90 8 0 
8,471 9 8 
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182. ’ Aided Iliffh Schools in CalcuHa. —The only high school aided by the , 
Department is the Christ Church Girls’ School. It had on its rolls 68 girls against 
43 Of these, 49 were Native Christians, three were Hindus, and one was a Maho- 
medan. The school is chiefly intended for the b^iefit of the middle class native 
converts residing outside the town. Of the pupils, 39. were boarders and 14 
day-scholars. As to their nationality, one was a Burmese, and the rest were 
Bengalis. It is gratifying to find that the school attained the standard fixed 
for tiie Entrance examination, and passed one candidate at the examination 
of 1886. There is provision for teaching needle-work, drawing, and music to 
the girls, in addition to the ordinary subjects. The expenditure was Rs. 6,814, 
of which Hs. 1,476 were met from fees, Rs. 2,418 from other sources, and 
Rs. f,920 from Provincial revenues. The school is under the efficient manage¬ 
ment of Miss Neele. 

183. Aided Middle Vernacular Schools in Calcutta. —The four aided middle 
vernacular schools are (l)the Church of Scotland Orphanage, (2) the Foundling 
Asylum, ^3i the Central School, and (4) the Free Church Orphanage. 
Tliere are training classes for mistresses attached to the first and the third of 
these schools. English is taught in all the schools in addition to the vernacular 
subjects. There is also provision for teaching needle-work in them. None of 
these schools attempt to attain the standard prescribed for the middle vernacular 
scholarship examination. At a Conference lately held in ray office, the stan¬ 
dards for girls’ schools, both middle and primary, were revised with a view not 
only to the better testing of the results attained in each school, but also to the 
gradual raising of the standard of instruction under the stimulus of scholarships. 

Both the numerical strength and the average daily attendance in the 
four schools taken together show an improvement. I'here was an increase in 
the total expenditure, owing chiefly to the entertainment of a greater number 
of pupils in the orphanages which are boarding institutions. Of the Rs. 22,136 
expended on these schools, Rs. 2,871 were provided from Provincial revenues. 

T he fee receipts amounted to Rs. 1,144. As to the creed of the pupils, 9 
were Eurasians, 227 Native Christians, and 202 Hindus. 

184. Aided Upper Primary Schools in Calcutta. —The number of aided upper 
primary schools decreased from 130 to 124, and the pupils in them from 3,119 
to 2,764. Of these 124 sell'lols, 110 with 1,481 pupils were zenana schools, 
and 14 with 1,283 pupils were ordinary schools. The expenditure on the JIO 
zenana schools was Rs. 53,736, against Rs. 57,390 in the previous year. Of 
this sum, Rs. 14,804 were paid from Provincial revenues, Rs. 3,424 from fee§, 
and Rs. 35,508 from subscriptions and other sources. The expenditure on the 
14 ordinary girls’ schools wasRs. 25,3c5, against Rs. 21,314, of which Rs. 1,413 
were raised from fees and Rs. 19,317 from other sources, Government con¬ 
tributing Rs. 4,636. 

185. The work of instruction in the zenanas is entirely in the hands of 
four missionary bodies called zenana agencies or zenana missions. The number 
of teachers* employed under each agency and the number of pupils receiving 
instruction under each are given below;— 





1886M. 


1M6-S7. 



Nunn of •ffeneisa. 


TMohera.* 

rupilo. 

Teaobflrt.* 

Papil*. 

1. 

Ataerioan Mission Zenana AffoneT 

66 

1,294 

73 

1,806 

2. 

Charcb of Eoelaiid 

ditto 

10 

70 

17 

90 

3. 

ChuToh of Sootlasd 

ditto 

37 

1S8 

13t’ 

37 

4 . 

Free Cbnnih 

ditto 

IS 

239 

48 



Total 

... 116 

1,791 

110 

1,481 


• For retnm punouM It hna been the nrftotioo to eonat eaob lenuA taaober m » eohooK 
t IfiolttdM A tetoien employed la giriii’ lobODie* 


186. The foregoing statement shows that there was a decrease of six schools 
and of 310 pupils. It is evident that the operations of the Church of Scotland 
Zenana Mission ^during the year were curtailed, the number of teachers and 
pupils having been considerably reduced. The pupils under the Free Church 
Zenana Mission decreased from 239 to 48. The operations of the agencies are 
not confined to the town. The duties of the teachers consist chiefly in visiting 
a* certain number of houses once, twice or thrice in the week, and teaching 
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young ladies or girls needle-work in addition to reading, writingj and arithme¬ 
tic in Bengali or English. In many houses advanced ladies learn needle-work 
only from these zenana teachers. 

187. I'he following tabl# compares the number of pupils in the 14 
ordinary upper primary schoolslor girls for the last two years :r— 


OV SCUOOt. 

1. American TTaitarian AsaociaMon Girls’... 

2. Mirzapore Church «f England Zenana Mission Girls' 

5. Darjipara ditto ditto ditto 

4. Darjipara Hindu Girls' 

6. Ohasadhopspara Church of Scotland Zenana Mission Girls' 

6. Eidderpore ditto ditto ditto 

7. Sonai ditto ditto ditto 

8. Dr. Duff’s Girls’ (Free Church) 

9. Dr. Thoburn's Native Girls' (Methodist Episcopal) 

10. Taltala Wesleyan Girls' 

11. Kansaripara Church of England Zenana Mission Girls' 

13. Bobhabazar ditto ditto ditto 

13. Ditto Church of Scotland ditto ditto 

14. Bodurbagan ditto ditto ditto 


Pupilii. 


1835.SI!. 

1888-87 

81 

80 

84 

86 

134 

124 

eo 

67 

as 

93 

113 

fSS 

61 

69 

109 

llo 

173 

too 

69 

75 

66 

60 

85 

83 

162 

147 

67 

62 


Total 1,.328 1,3H3 


188. There was no change in the number of schools, but the number of 
^pils decreased from 1,328 to 1,28:3!’ With the exception of the Darjipara 
Hindu Girls’, all the others are under missionary management. The standards 
taught in those schools do not strictly conform to those prescribed for tlio 
upper primary scholarship examination. This may be accounted for by the 
fact‘that no primary scholarships have been sanctioned for the town of Calcutta. 
It has been already intimated that the creation of a number of upper primary, 
lower primary, and middle scholanships for gii'ls has been recommended by tne 
conference that was lately hold in Calcutta. 

189. The number of unaided scliools rose from 3 to 8, and the number of 
pupils in them from 206 to 542. The expenditure on these schools amounted 
to lis. 8,226, of which Rs. 409 wore raised from fees and Rs. 7,817 from 
subscriptions and other sources. Besides these, there were some girls’ schools 
under the Baptist Zenana Mission which did not furnish complete returns. 

• 190, Lower Frini'iry Salmis in Caleutta .—The number of those schools 
decreased from 56 to 52, and thoir pu])U8 from 1,441 to 1,158. Of those 52 
schools, 50 received aid from the primary grant and two were unaided. 
Tho number of pupils in the aided schools was 1,136, and in the two unaided 
schools 2‘2. The system of capitation grants, introduced in August 1884 for 
starting girls’ schools or girls’ classes in connection with the pathsalas, conti¬ 
nued to work. It consists in paying tho gurus who have succeeded in 
opening independent girls’ schools, or girls’ classes attached to tho existing 
boys’ pathsalas, at the rate of four annas for each girl under regular instruction. 
The maximum grant which a teacher may cam under this system is Rs. 19 
a month. Of the 50 girls’ schools,' 7 are under female teachers and 43 are con¬ 
ducted by gurus having separate pathsalas. The boys’ pathsalas in Calcutta 
arc generally hold in the morning and afternoon, and regjg.in closed from 
10 A.M. to 3^ p.M. 'I’he girls’ schools under gurus are in consequence held 
between the hours of 11 a.m, and 4 r m.; the seven girls’ schools under female 
toacliers sit between the hours of 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. The standards taught in 
these schools are reported to be very low, and it is desirable to raise them. To 
encourage tlie attendance and improve tho teaching in these schools, prizes 
to the value of Rs. 181 wore distributed am6ng them. Fees are rarely, paid 
in these schools. The expenditure in them was Rs. 2,630 against Rs. 2,667, 
Government contributing Rs. 2,284, against Rs. 2,328 in tbe previous year,'' 

'rhere were 40 girls’ dlasses attached to lower primary schools for boys, 
against 29 in tho previous year. The number of girls receiving instruction in 
them was 262 against 239. The ^rls are taught along with the boys. Ifis 
to be noticed that many of the girl^ ai-o beginners and have net passed beyond 
tho lower section of tho lower primary stage. The Government expenditure 
,ign these attached girls’ classes was Rs. 440 against Rs, 522. 

In tbe upper primary, middle and high schools for girls, the teaching; 
staff coiasjsts mainly of female teachers' brought up in colleges, high school 
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or training sofiools for mistresses. With the exception of seven schools, the 
lower primaries are all under male teachbrs. Of the female teachers of these 
seven schools, four were trained up in mission schools and three received no 
regular education. Most of the lower primary girls’ schools are conducted by 
teachers of the lower primary boys’ schools, at separate hours, though not in 
separate buildings. The girls in boys’ schools are generally taught along with 
the boys, no separate classes being held for them. The age up to which girls 
are kept in pathsalas generally does not exceed nine years. No departmental 
examinations are held for girls in Calcutta. 

191. In the Presidency Division, the number of girls’ schools advanced 
from 351 to 359, and their pupils from 8,489 to 8,836. There were also 4,143 
girls in boys’schools, against 3,516 in the previous year, so that the total 
number of girls receiving school instruction was 12,979 against 12,006. The 
Government expenditure rose from Rs. 16,840 to Rs. 17,253, and the expendi¬ 
ture from local sources from Rs. 36,487 to Rs. 36,935. One girl passed the 
middle vernacular, six the upper primary, and 71 the lower primary scholarship 
examination. Mr. K, 6. Gupta, Magistrate of Jessore, was ouliged to cancel 
the examination hold in four girls’ centres in the Magura sub-division in 
consequence of grave irregularities brought to his notice. One girl won an upper 
primary scholarship, and three girls obtained lower primary scholarships. 
Two private agencies, viz., the Central Bengal Union {lud the Jossore-Khulna 
Union, conducted the examination of girls according to their own standards, and 
distributed some rewards. The Jossore-Khulna Union enjoys a Government 
grant of Rs. 400 a year, from the two districts to which its operations are 
confined. 

192. In the Burdwan Division the schools rose from 175 to 186, and their 
pupils frpm 4,4(i9 to 4,722. Girls in boys’ schools advanced from 8,180 to 
9,698. • At the upper primary examination no girl appeared.. There 'are two 
middle English and three middle vernacular schools for girls. 

Of the 2 middle English schools, one is at Midnapore, which is 
attended by 15 pupils. In addition to vernacular, English is taught in this 
school. The other school, which is located at Chinsurah, is under the superin¬ 
tendence of Miss Babanau, and boars on its rolls the names of 20 pupils, 
Europeans and Native Christians. Here the pupils learn English only. Of the 
three middle vernacular schools returned, one is at Suri, the other is the 
Brahmo Samaj Girls’School at Rampurhaut, both in Beerbhoom, and the third 
school is at Baidyabati in Ilooghly. The Suri Girls’ school is a very successful 
institution. It prepares pupils for the different grades of scholarship examin¬ 
ations held by the Uttarpara Hitakari Sabha. At the last examination it 
passed all the candidates it sent up to the final, senior and junior scholarship 
examinations held by the Sabha. The Bampurhaut school passed a pupil in 
the final examination of the Uttarpara Hitakari Sabha this year. Most of the 
girls’ schools in the division prepare candidates for the Hitakari scholarship 
examinations. 

All the six districts of the Burdwan Division now send up candidates 
to the scholarship examinations of the several grades that are annually 
held by the Uttarpara Hitakari Sabha. The results of the examination for 
the past year are given below:— 


UltTIUCT. 

NcKBES 07 XXMfiNBSS AT— 

NCMIIKK OV MtSKI). 

HCUOliJKtHIPS OHTAIHllD. 

1 

Senior. 

1 

b. 

Total. 


1 

I- 

Total. 

Jonior. 

'5 

£ 

i 

E 

Total. 

Howr&h ... . 

81 

16 

6 

61 

87 

8 

4 

89 

61 

3 

1 

10 

Honthlj' . 

id 

18 

a 

40 

83 

9 

8 

84 

8 

6 

8 

16 

BurdtvaQ .. 

60 

14 

6 

80 

40 

14 

4 

67 

0 

1 


iO 

Beerbh(x>m. 

ii 

11 

4 

8({ 

14 

10 

S 

se 

7 

1 

1 

9 

JBattftoorab. 

68 

18 


73 

87 

8 


4S 

11 

8 


18 

Midnapere.. ... 

105 

81 

8 

180 

61 

19 

8 

W 

9 

8 


18 

rot»i 

m 

81 

80 

409 

SOI 

68 

16 

284 

60 

16 

4 

m 


— f 








' 

. 




193. It appears from the above table that 69 scholarships in all have 
been* awarded, four of Rs. 3 each .for success at the final, 15 of Rs. 2 
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each for success at the senior, and 60 of Re. 1 each a month for success at 
the junior scholarslup examinations. The districts of Hoogldy and Howrah 
only axe allowed to compete for the scholarships. Each of the four other 
districts has its own scholarships either assigned or created, which are 
annually awarded by the Sabha on the result* of the several grades of scholar¬ 
ship examinations. In Hoophly and Rankurah, as a special measure, two 
lower primary scholarships, one from each, have been set apaitfor those that do 
not appear at the Uitarpara Hitakari examinations. ‘From Bankurah six girls 
appeared at the last lower primary scholarship examination, two of whom 
passed, and to the best of the successful candidates a lower primary sclndar- 
ship wa*8 awarded. From Hooghly two girls competed, one of whom 
passed and obtained a primary scholarship. From Midnapore eight g-irls 
appeared, all of whom failed. 

194. In the Uajshahye Division the number of schools declined from 124 
to 96, and tlje girls reading in them from 2,008 to 2,678. Girls in boys’ si^hools 
fell off from 1,464 to 1,224. 'I'be largest decrease has taken place in Pubnu, 
where, owing to the closing of a number of boys’ patshalas, the girls’ classes 
attached to them had to be abandoned. There was only one middle school for 
girls, which sent up two candidates to the middle vernacular, three to the upper 
primary, and three to the lower primary scholarship examination. All these 
girls were successful. Five girls belonging to other schools passed the lower, 
and one girl the upper, primary scholarship examination. One girl gained an 
upper primary and another a lower primary scholarship. There is a zenana 
school in Jalpaiguri, and there is a brancli Zenana Association under Miss Reid 
in Darjeeling. ^ 

195’. In the Dacca Division the schools decreased from 778 to 560, and 
their pupils from 16,786 to 16,584. Girls attending boys’ schools, however, rose 
from 0,682 to 7,284, so tliat the not loss of pupils was 1,202. The Inspector 
is of opinion that a want of interest on tlio part of the inspecting staff of 
Furreedpore and M> mensingh is one of the reasons of the decrease. The large 
increase of numbers in the Dacca district 1 1,098 pupils) has not counterbalanced 
the losses in the two districts above referred to. One girl passed the middle 
vernacular, 6 girls tlie upper, and 84 the lower primary scholarship exam¬ 
ination. The Furreedpore Suhrid Habha and the Backergiinge Ilitatshini 
Sabha, wlio examine girls as well as young ladies, give rewards for success. 

196. In the Chittagong Division the number of girls rose from 7,884 to 
d0,703. One of the four middle vernacular schools passed a candidate at the 
middle vernacular scholarship examination. Two girls passed the upper and 
16 the lower primary scholarship examination. The Commillah Zenana 
Association, which is aided by Government, examined 164 girls and young 
ladies, of whom 98 passed. 

197. InthePatna Division there wore 1 18 sclmols v/ith 1,941 pimils, against 
99 with 1,564 iti the preceding year. Girls in boys’ schools fell off from 2,744 
to 2,462, chiefly in Durbhunga, where rew’ards for attendance had been dis¬ 
continued during the year. No girls appeared at the departmental examin¬ 
ations for scholarships. 

198. In the Bhagulpore Division the schools declined froE4.128 to 88, and 
the girls attending them from 2,898 to 1,918. Girls in boys’ schools fell off from 
1,911 to 1,648. The total cost of the 88 girls’ schools was Hs, 22,990, of which 
Government.contributed Rs. 6,791. The list includes the boarding mission 
schools’in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, which are necessarily expensive institutions. 
Eighteen girls passed the lower primary scholarship examination. 

199. In Orissa there were 81 schools with 2,045 pupils, against 75 with 
1,813 pupils in the preceding year. Girls in boys’ sehoms were 5,607, against 
4,990. While Cuttack and Puri sWw an advance, there has been a decline 
in Balasore. Eight girls passed the middle vernacular, 14 the upper, and 
114 the lower primary scholarship examination. The j^asore Zenana Asso¬ 
ciation under Miss Phillips is reported to be doing good work. In the Tributary 
Melials of Orissa there were three girls’ schools with 94 pupils,, against 2 with 
82 in the previous year. Girls iu boys’ schools numbered 311 against 170. 
Five girls pass^ the lower primary examination. 

^ 290. In Chota Nagpore the schools advanced from 92 to 112, and the girls 

attending tirem from 2,562 to 2,810. Girls in boj's’ schools rose from 1,973. to 
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2,384. Ona girl passed the upper and 72 girls the lower primary scholarship 
examination. Of these latter, 61 were from Singbhoom, where the girls are 
examined on the spot by the local inspecting officers instead of being examined 
at centres along with male candidates. 

201. As a rule, grant-in-ald girls’ schools have separate teachers of their own, 
but occasionally a pundit in a neighbouring boys’ school teaches the girls in the 
forenoon or afternoon, when his own school is not at work. Primary fiind girls’ 
schools are generally in charge of gurus who also teach in boys’ patshalas, and 
are held at midday when the boys disperse to their homes. Sucn girls’ classes 
are sometimes taught in separate houses by the same teachers, but often in 
the same houses at different hours. The girls reading in boys’ schools are 
taught along with the boys, and generally hold their own, tnough they are 
believed to be less strong in arithmetic and accounts. The majority of the 
girls continue at school till they attain the age of 10 years, but in the villages 
girls of 11 or 12 are sometimes seen. 

202. As yet the number of female teachers is not large. They are 
practically confined to the town of Calcutta, and the Presidency, Burdwau and 
Orissa Divisions, where Christian missionaries have worked for a large number 
of years. Calcutta has about 150, the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions 
about 120, and the Orissa Division about 50. In other parts of the country 
their number is small. A few of the female teachers are Hindus or Maho- 
niedans brought up in the village schools, but the great majority of them 
received their instruction in missionary schools. I'ho general belief is that 
they are not so efficient as male teachers, and are at least twice as costly. 

203. As yet the number of girls compotihgfor the departmental scholarship 
examinations beyond the lower primary is small. Eight girls passed the Entrance 
examination, namely, four from the Bothunc school, tlireo from the Doveton 
Institution for Young Ladies, and one from the Free Church Normal school 
in Calcutta. Only 13 girls passed the middle and .33 the upper primary 
scholarship examination, but tliero were 387 successful girls at tbe lower 
primary scliolarsliip exaniination. I’liis last examination is conducted locally 
for each district. It may bo useful to note bore the fact that Orissa heads the 
list with 114 successful lower primary, 14 upper primary, and eight middle 
vernacular girls; Dacca takes the si cond place with one middle vernacular, 
six upper primary, and 84 lower primary girls; the Presidency Division comes 
next with one middle vernacular, six U 2 )i»cr primary and 71 lower jirimary 
girls; while Cliota Nugpore passed one upper primary and 72 lower primary 
candidates. The Burdwan Division passed 284 girls at the different examin¬ 
ations held by the Uttarpara Hitakuri Sabha, viz., 201 by the junior, 68 by 
tbe senior, and 15 by the final standards. These are .somewhat different from 
the departmental standards for the different scholarship examinations, but 
tbe Conference of school managers lately held in Calcutta proposed standards 
for the examination of girls’ schools nearly identical with those prescribed 
by the Sablia, and it is hoped that that body will soo its way to adopting 
them. 


VIII.—EDUCATION OF EUROPEANS. 

204. In accordance with the practice of former years I have thought it 
advisable to lay Mr. Nash’s report before Government with a few ifnimportant 
modifications and omissions. 


teachers and managers of schools for the purpose of ascertaining their opinions 
regarding the Code. The high school examination, which has existed 
on paper since 1883, has at last become a fait aceempli, and bids fair to supplant 
the Entrance examination as far as girls are concerned. 

The only important changes that have been made in the Code during the 
year are the restriction of tbe conscience clause to day-scholars (Article 5) and 
the exemptions of members of religious orders from the necessity of obtaining 
teacljers’ certificates (Article 62). 


During the year under review two new features have been introduced intp 
the system of European education in Bengal. In accordance with the recom¬ 
mendation of the Education Commission, conferences have been held with the 
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205. The following table shows the number of Government, aided, and 
unaided schools on the Slst March 1887, compared with the corresponding 
figures for 1886:— 


CI.A8S. 

Number Hohools oa the diet . 
March 

Number of seboUrs in them on tho 
SUt March 

1886. 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

Govennmnt 

i 

1 

1 

94 i 

S2 

Aided 

.51 

59 

4,961 

4,882 

Unaided 

11 

12 

1,053 

1,427 

Total 

63 

72 

6,098 

6,391 


The returns for 1887 are more complete than those for 1886; in ]S87 
the only schools that failed to submit returns were the Loretto Convent, Darjeel¬ 
ing, and two or throe private adventure schools in Calcutta. 

The Boarding school at Kursoong is still the only Government school for 
Europeans in the province. 'Fhe number of girls in this school has decreased 
from 40 to 26, but nearly all the available accommodation for boys has boon 

taken up. • i i . 

The increase of eight in the number of aided schools is partly nominal. 
The Free School, St. Josojih’s, and the East Indian Railway Schools at Jamalpur 
and Khagaul contain two separate departments; these departments have been 
returned as separate schools since the introduction of the system of paymont-by- 
results in 1885. In order to compare the figures with those of the previous 
year, the old method of classification was retained in last year’s report. Omitting 
these schools, there has been a net increase of four which is thus accounted for. 
Five schools previously unaided received grants during the year, and one 
school that formerly received a grant as a native school was brought under 
the Code. St. Xavier’s Branch School was iricornorated with St. Xavier’s 
College at the commencement of the year, and the managers of the latter 
institution resigned tho grant on account of the school department in Junuary 

last. _ o .1 j , 

There is an increase of one in the number of unaided schools. A new 
school was opened at Nawadili on the East Indian Railway, St. Xavier’s has 
been added to the list of unaided schools, and one private adventure school 
now included submitted no returns last year. Two schools returned last year 
as unaided are now aided. 

'I'lie doorcase in the number of scholars in aided schools, and tho increase in 
the number in unaided schools, are both due to the transfer of St. Xavier’s from 
one class to the other. In the schools that were aided in both years there is an 
increase of 99 scholars, while in those unaided in both years there is a decrease 
of 54 scholars. 

Taking tho three classes of schools together, there is an increase of rather 
more than one per cent, in the number of scholars on the rolls of those schools 
which submittea returns both in 1886 and in 1887. * 

206. Management .—Only one school is directly managed by the Depart¬ 
ment, and none of the schools are managed by Municipal Boards. 

Of the 71 aided and unaided schools, 27 are Roman Catholic, of which 26 
are managed, and 23 are taught, by members of the various religious orders. 
The number of scliolai-s in these schools is 3,109, or nearly 49 per cent. In 
middle and high schools the proportion is over 50 per cent., but in primary 
schools it is only 25 per cent. 

Fifteen schools with 1,581 scholars are more or less directly connected 
with the Church of England. Of these four are under the control of the 
Diocesan Board of Education, seven are Parochial Schools in Calcutta and 
Howrah, and the other four are the two departments of La’ Martinifere and of 
the Free School. 

Six schools are connected with the various dissenting bodies, two with the 
American Methodists, two with the Wesleyans, and two with the Baptists. Two 
schools are kept up by the Jewish community of Calcutta, The remaining 21 
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aclioola are'not’directlj’ connected with any religious body; 13 of them, are snmATios or 
Railway schools, and six are private adventure schools; the other three are the "''"“''"an'* 
Doveton College and Institutinn and the European School, Dinapore. 

207. The following table^ shows the classification of the schools according 
to grade:— 


-•• ' 

1 


1 ND»BBa or acaoLARB la xirait OM tmk 31bt Mabcb 


Nunib'T of *choo1» on 








tho Slut March 







CtAse. 




ma. 



1887. 



\ 

1 1887. 

Hoys, j 

1 (ihh, ' 

1 1 

Total. 

Boys, j 

1 1 

1 Girls. 1 

Total. 

High 

11 

ifi 

1,373 

603 

1.776 

1,293 

902 

3.19G 

Muldld ... !«• 

37 

38 

1,778 

1,832 

3,610 

1,850 

1,663 

3,403 

Primary 

14 

18 

2»(1 

416 

712 

344 

449 

793 

Total 

ns 

72 

3,347 

2,761 

6.098 

3,487 1 

8,904 

C,39J 

1 


Tlieterm “high schools” as here used requires explanation : it includes (1) 
schoolsthatsatisfy the definition given in article 10, j.e.,. schools that prepare can¬ 
didates for examination by the final standard of the Code; (2) “high schools, B,” 
i.e., schools that prepare candidates for the Entrance examination, and receive 
grants for the Entrance classes (article 30); and (3) schools that prepare candi¬ 
dates for the Entrance examination, but receive no special grant for doing so. 
Of the 16 schools, five belong to the first class, five to the second, and six to the 
third. Some schools of the fii-st class have adopted the Entrance as well as the 
high school standard, and therefore belong to the third class as well. 

The increase of five in the number of high schools is thus explained : 
four girls’ schools have been transferred from the list of middle schools, and 
two schools were previously unaided and submitted no returns; this gives an 
increase of six, but two high schools wore amalgamated at the beginning of the 
year. 

The decrease in the number of middle schools owing to the transfer of four 
schools to the high grade is counterbalanced by the separation of an equal 
number of schools into two departments, each of which is now treated as a 
separate school. One school, St. Chrysostom’s, was previously considered a 
native school, since the number of non-Em-opeans was in excess of tho regula¬ 
tions. 

The number of primary schools has increased from 14 to 18 ; two schools 
now returned as separate institutions were formerly included in the returns 
of other schools; one school was opened at tho beginning of the year, and one 
school, thoi^h in existence, failed to submit returns in 1886. 

208. The next table shows the Government expenditure upon European 
education for the years 1885-86 and 1886-87, as well as tho total expenditure. 
The figures relating to tho latter are not of much value, since they include tho 
cost of keeping up boarding establishments. If the latter could be eliminated 
tho Government expenditure would probably be found to be about 35 per cent, 
of the total expenditure upon all classes of schools :— 


lHdfi-86. 1886-87. 






GoveriuRaiit 

expenditure 

(not). 

Total 

expenditure. 

GovomiNent 

expenditure 

T.ttAl 

etlKindlture. 





Bs. 

Us. 

Us. 

, 

Bs. 

Secondary instmetion 
Primary „ 

Scholarships 

Buildings 

Furniture and apparatas 
Superintendence 

... 

... 

»*• 

30,238 

10,487 

1,464 

34,600 

600 

84.227 

6,70,167 

24,549 

1,464 

61,600 

i,iiqp 

24,287 

1,00,198 

8.HS6 

2.394 

U1.166 

-.SSS 

24,789 

6,13,289 

30,611 

2.394 

2,46,377 

7.606 

24,789 



Total 

... 

1,61,360 

6,82,907 

2,60,367 

9.24,866 


The cost of the Government Boarding School at Rurseong was loss than 
the ■estimate by Rs. 2,605, though it exceeded the cost in the preceding year 

L 2 
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unncATioN OF by Rs. 614. The staff has been strengthened by the appointment of two 
KOKOPEAKB. toachers from England, but the number of scholars has decreased con¬ 

siderably. 

The aggregate amount of all the monthly grants exceeded the estimate by 
about Rs. 5,200. The schools improved rather more rapidly than was expected, 
the percentage of instruction grant earned rising from 61'3 to, 65-5. This 
accounts for about Rs. 2,000 of the excess; the balance, Rs. 3,200, is due to 
the payment of grants for discipline, &o., under article 22 (a), and for infant 
departments under article 21. These grants were witliheld in 1H85-8G, and at 
the time of submitting the budget estimates for 1H06-87, Mr. Nash pointed out 
the necessity of making a reduction in tlie scale of grants in order to counter¬ 
balance the additional expenditure under these heads. At the conference of 
Inspectors held in May 1886, Mr. Nash proposed (' 1) that the attendance grant to 
any school under article 21 should bo limited to Rs. CoO for the whole year, and 
(2) that a uniform grant of Rs. 4 should be given for elementary, class, and 
special subjects. These proposals were accepted by tlie Government of India, 
and were embodied in the Code; but by order of the Government of Bengal, the 
introduction of the reduced scale was postponed till the commencement of 
1887-88. If it had been introduced at once, the saving effected would have 
almost exactly compensated the additional expenditure under the head of 
ijifant and discipline grunts. This additional expenditu’o amounted to 
Rs. 6,260 in the school year 1886-87, but nearly half of this will bo paid in 
the official year 1887-88. 

The expenditure on scholarships continues t(j Increase very rapidly, but is 
still less than half the amount originally s inctioned. If all the scholarships 
allowed by the rules wore awarded, the expenditure would be Rs. 5,904, 

The expenditure upon buildings increased from Ks. 34,500 to 
Rs. 1,11,166, but this was entirely duo to the postponement of the payment of 
grants in previous years. The new grants amounted to only Rs, 18,000. 

There was an increase of Rs. 562 in the cost of inspection, the principal 
item in the increase being the acting allowance given to Mr. Bamford while he 
officiated Inspector. 

The total cost to Government of each scholar in a high school was 
Rs. 20-4-6; in a middle school Rs. 20-15; in a primary school Ks. 15-12-11, 
and in schools of all classes Rs 2')-2-0. These figures include grants for or¬ 
phanages, &c., the purely tuitional expenditure amounts in high schools to 
Rs. 20; in middle schools to Rs. 16-12-5; in primary scho ds to Rs. 15-4-5, and 
in schools of all classes to Rs. 17-5-5. 

209. The distribution of the scholars by divisions is shown in the following 
table:— 



Ditibion. 




I» PUBIIC 

INSTITUTIONS. ' 


Secondary 

Schools. 

Primary 

Schools. 

Total. 

1880. 

1887. 

1880. 

ISST** 

1886. 

1897. 

Calcutta 




n.m 

3,773 

469 

418 

8,957 

4,331 

Presidency 




619 

496 

19 

87 

638 

683 

Surd wan 




297 

326 

64 

42 

361 

867 

llajshahye 

... ,,, 



860 

360 

26 

26 

876 

376 

Dacca 

... 



87 

43 


,. 

37 

42 

Chittagong 

••• .«• 



82 

62 

71 

82 

163 

144 

Patna 




208 

204 

88 

73 

296 

^ 277 

Bhagulpore 

»«« 



182 

loo 

26 

35 

207 

196 

Orissa 

... 



U6 

146 



146 

146 

Chota Nagpore 

. 


• a- 


41 


. 


41 


# 

Total 

• •• 

5,312 

6.598 

748 

793 

6,060 

6,391 


All the schools in the Presidency Division are situated in the^ suburbs of 
* Calcutta; the total number of scholars in Calcutta and the suburbs is 4,804, or 
75*6 per cent, of the total number of European scholars in the province. 
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210. ('a) Xligh Schools .—The following table shows the attendance and ex¬ 

penditure of high schools:— 


IDirOATIOK OP 
SUUOPKAJ48. 




• 

NombSb 0 ? rcpin o» 
sm M.itcn 


ACTiTAt, 
IBCBIPTS FROM 
OoVKagMBMT. 

Total 


Nasib of Scbool. 

ManagcmeDt. 

1880. 

' 1SB7. 

Monthly 

Govururnent 

grant. 

BZPBBiirnruB. 




n 

1 

Girls. 

£ 

Girls. 

1886-07. 

4 

I 

Ht 

«!> 

1 

i 

1 

A 

I 


Auhd SchfioU. 



1 



En. a. f. 

Es. 

Ks. 

R>. 

Es. 

1 

DovoUm CoIIi'gn . 

Protestant 

ei9 


167 


140 14 11 

fi,05t 

1.71H 

84.077 

76,460 

s 

8t. Jiimi'N' High . 

Ditto 

88 


8) 


188 8 2 

S,30N 

2,326 

10.033 

21,490 

s 

Bl. Ftturn, Darji«ling . 

Ditto 

118 


128 


£07 10 2 

4.821 

{a)U,ni 

6W1 

69.163 

4 

81 . Joseph’s, ditto 

Itoman Catholic 

60 


78 


I4D C 9 

2,130 

1.89H 

20.20'. 

3).?66 

A 

Dovfdon InNlilution for Toung 
Lmiiea ... . 

Protoatant 

... 

... 

5 

08 

201 IB 8 


(&)1.800 


10,619 

0 

ProtoatiLDt Europonn, Cuttack .. 

Dilto 

62 

42 

46 

30 

177 11 0 

1,630 

2.616 

7,300 

7.1.16 

7 

Lorotto Priory, Uiixarlliagb 

UoriiBii Catholic 

(f* 


12 

29 

82 14 0 

. 

(<!)!»» 


11.032 

8 

St, T«r«Ha'« . 

Ditto 

10 

4-.' 

16 

47 

69 14 9 


(•2)43u 


6,477 

9 

Durjcoling Girh* . 

Protestant 

2 

76 

1 

61 

2i;( 12 6 

2.400 

(»)!,77a 

44,103 

73,848 

10 

DhuminitoHah Lorotto . 

Roman Catholic 

21 

210 

S3 

224 

205 2 1 

(/)3,a83 

(,)il,ll56 

0.009 

10.737 

11 

Calcutta GiiU* . 

Proteatant 

... 

157 

... 

160 

m 3 0 

2.298 

(A)36,6S0 

22.106 

21,688 


Total 


876 

627 

087 

636 


20.647 

86.017 

2.18,800 

3,32,086 


Unaided SchooU, 










' 

1 

8t. Xavier's Collegn . 

Roman Catholic 

377 


481 


100 1 4 

3.317 

(02,102 

67,841) 

76.178 

2 

Ditto Erauflh . 

Ditto 

.88 

... 



6U 12 0 

9U& 

48^4 

S,912 


3 

Mr. Valiis’ Preparatory 

Ditto 

91 

29 

66 

24 



. 


. . 

4 1 Da MHrliriijire, Boyn' . 

ProteiUiit 

194 


171 






. 

f'l 

Ditto, Chris' . 

Ditto 

... 

92 


80 






0 ! 

Loretto Uuuso . 

Roman Oatliolic. 

16 


19 

143 


.... 





Total ... 


715 

£61 

706 

247 


3.222 

2,081 

71,741 

78,172 


(a) iDoIutive of a liuitdinK crant of Kr. tO.OOO and a furuUuro grant of Ba. TIM. 

! h) Fla<‘<!d uud«*r the Code trotii let November 
<■) Ueoeived alt) from let Uecember 1R8(>. 

<i) Ditto ditto let Auguet iiiiHU. 
l«) liitduRive of afuraiturt'grant of EU. SSO. 
m Ditto of a piipiUtHuoner*e gmiit of Kh. 6t)d. 

( 0 ) Ditto of a* huildmv grant of Da. anil a piipil-toachor’a grant of Ea- 233. 

(a) Ditto ditto ditto Us. m 3,(>00 and a furniture grant of Ra. 884. 

()) tiraut rosignei) from iat January 1887. 


The first five schools in the list are “ high schools, B,” each of them receiving 
a fixed grant of Ks. 100 a month on account- of the Entrance classes. The 
next two are Entrance schools, but do not receive any grant for the Entrance 
classes, so that they would be more properly classed as middle schools. The 
other four aided schools satisfy the Code definition of a high school; they 
have all been raised from the middle class during the year. The Dovetou 
Institution and the Loretto Priory, Hazaribagh, now appear for the first time 
as aided schools. 

St. Xavier’s College has been added to the list of unaided schools; this 
is the only change in the list. 

The percentage of daily attendance in aided high schools was 83-3; in 
unaided high schools it was as high as 93 5. 

211. High School Exuminaiion.—As already stated in paragraph 1, this 
examination was held for the first time during the year under report. Eighteen 
candidates, ten boys and eight girls, sent in their names, but one boy and one 

f irl failed to appear at the examination. The boys were all students of St. 

Javier’s College. Of the nine examined, two passed in all the compulsory 
subjects, and earned Es. 160 each; two passed in three subjects out of five, and 
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earned Rs. 80 each; two passed in two subjects, three in one, arid one boy failed 
in oveiy subject. 

Or the seven girls examined, two were teachers and two pupil-teachers; the 
two pupil-teachers passed completely, one teacher passed in throe subjects and 
one in two. The otlier three candidates wore students of the Loretto School, 
Dhurrumtollah. Two of them passed in four subjects, earning lis. 120 each; 
and the third in three subjects, earning Rs. 80. 

Out of the nine boys, five failed in English, five in the second language 
(French), three in arithmetic and book-keeping, four in mathematics, and five in 
geograpny and political economy. All the seven girls passed in English, five 
failed in the second language (one in Bengali and four in French), one in 
arithmetic, two in history, and oTie in geography. 

On the whole Mr. Nash is not disposed to think that the high school 
standard will be adopted in any of the boys’ schools in place of the Entrance 
standard. The high school examination is the final standard, not only of the 
schools adopting it, but also of the education of those who go in for it. 
It is more difficult to pass than the Entrance examination, but it leads to 
nothing beyond; even the Code itself makes it subordinate to the Entrance 
examination, since a teacher who has obtained a third grade certificate by 
passing the high school examination cannot get a certificate of a higher grade 
without passing the Entrance and F. A. examinations. I have proposed at 
Mr. Nash’s suggestion a modification of the rules, which, if accepted, will 
remove this anomaly, and will at the same time make the high school examin¬ 
ation more popular. 

As I nave already intimated in paragraph 1 of this section the high 
school standard is much more likely to be adopted in girls’ schools. Entrance 
classes have only recently been introduced into these schools, and very few 
girls have attempted to go heyond the Entrance standard. The absence of 
mathematics from the list of compulsory subjects for girls makes the high 
school examination more popular, and until a girls’ college is established, it 
seems likely that the majority of the high schools will adopt the Code standard 
in place of the University standard. 

212. The results of the University Examination for two years are com- 
jMircd in the following table:— 


UnwernUi/ Entrnncn Examinaiion. 


Namk 0» SCHOOl. 

Nnmhitr 

o( 

oandidatet. 

Firal division. 

Scrmid djviNioii. 

■ 

Thml divmion. 

Total. 

Sr-liolershipM 

Kaiiicd. 



18SU. 

1831. 

18H0. 

IHHl. 

IKWJ. 

ISB.!. 

1880. 

ISSS. 

1886. 

18H6, 

1836. 

1. 8t. XttVJor’s CnlUigH , 

16 

’B 

7 

D 

0 

n 


• 

16 

14 

(«) 1 

Iff) * 

"i. Ikivoton Oollpge 

VB 

2it 

1 


4 




fi 

(1 

W 1 

WarliinOrt* for Bo>'« 

U 

B 


a 

2 

» 

1 


9 

0 


(*) 1 

■1, St. James’ High 

B. Freo School 

0 

•1 

1 










b. OhurrundoUah Lnrclto 

7. St. JoMph’8 Seminary, 

fhiriiMdiuiir ... 

B. St. Faul'a Sobonl, Darjafl* 

1 

i 

. 

... 

1 

J 




1 


(.■) I 


0 



1 

1 

ti 

1 


2 

1 

(rf) 1 


mg .„. 

{>. ProteRt«nt Knropoan, 

12 

0 

... 


2 


^ 4 

4 

(«) 1 


Cuttack 

2 

c 



1 



. 

1 




10 . Povotoh Institution.. 

>4 

9 


9 

2 

4 

9 


R 

7 

(/) E 

(.) 2 

11. liR Miirt4iiM'<rti for Girls ... 


1 




1 

1 


1 

1 

M, Loretto ilonae 

1 






. 






Total 

102 

80 

* 

20 

22 

10 

8 


88 

SO 

_ 

7 

7 


(a) 0ti« RMxmd ftrade. 

(A) (>nt‘Reootid ffmdo. 

<(') Onv flrHt Rrude (epdcial Holiolarfthip6 for girU). 

(d) One third srade. 

(«) One eerond gi«rie. 

(/) Onu (wcotid Kr&de and one third grade (epecitil tcholarsLIpfl for girls) 
(o) IVo firet amdo end two errond gntde. 

(a) Oi«ethitd mdB. 

(t) One flm gnde aud one aeoond grade (apecial eeholarahlpe for giila). 


All the schools that receive pants for the Entrance classes sent m candi¬ 
dates, and all, except St. Jarnes^ succeeded in passing candidates. The most 
^ successful schools were St. Xavier’s, La Martinifei-e and the Doveton Institution. 
The Protestant European School, Cuttack, sent up five candidates, but all failed. 
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213. Middle ^ehooh.— 

Hchools in the province 


■The following table shows the attendance and coat of all the middle 
Middle Schoah. 


_*_! 



NVMiiiitnF rupfu o, Slii 












Monthly 

Govommeut 




0AMB OF benOOL. 

Uaiisgemeut. 

IW. 

1687. ^ 

TKOH OoVgavUKgT. 

BXFBMUlTURlt. 








grant, 1886-87. 








Hoys 1 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 


16B6-K0. 

18KA-87. 

188»-SI. 

18SB-87. 


(inv/imment. 






R<S. A. P. 

Ks. 

Ufi. 

K>. 

Ra. 

1 

Hoarding School. Kumooug 

Protestant ... 

64 

411 

56 

20 


12,201 

12.816 

26.174 

24.868 

] 

Aided. 

Calcutta Hoya’. 

Protestant 

01 


82 


108 8 2 

1,170 

1.122 

17,000 

16,691 

S 

Oatliulic Mnlc Orphanage . 

Roman C^thnlic 

225 


221 

. 

893 11 3 

3.141 

(/)13,40P 

15,211 

16,448 

s 

St. Joseph's (Pay Department) ... 

Ditto 

ItlS 


162 

. 

268 12 10 

1 .1.7IW 

r 2,RB9 

\ 10,455^ 

5.715 

4 

Ditto (Free ditto } .. 

Ditto 

162 


200 


171 15 1 

1 1,899 

j 1 

4.414 

f- 

Calcutta Vn>e( Boys'). 

Proteslwnt 

!57 


270 


HUI 3 8 

|(h)40,940 

|'(«7) Il.«4 

1 t4,77l| 

42.628 


Ditto (Girls’). 

Ditto 

. 

83 

. 

l.‘>2 

041 4 0 

l(/i)l«,4(H) 

21,316 

7 

St.ChryaoMtinu’a . 

Roman OalUoIic 

. 


86 

. 

51 13 7 


(i). 


4,3t0 

8 

WelUiid MoiiioriHl 

l^tfslant 

03 

63 

07 

60 

173 5 0 

1,592 

1.082 

4,665 

5.5IS 

P 

Wesleyan Preparatory . 

Ditto 

u 

17 

24 

28 

72 11 

(6) iii.ons 

U) 10,048 

1.7S8 

2,724 

10 

Kt. Pniil's Mismom . 

Ditto 

37 

75 

3.3 

62 

180 11 4 

(c) 1,717 

1,394 

8,287 

3,595 

11 

EntallyOrphanaai' 

Roman Catholic 

4 

212 

4 

170 

.341 6 0 

8,480 

8,944 

25,840 

18,900 

12 

Ditto Boarding and Day , 

Ditto 

13 

48 

11 

71 

1.32 S 2 

1,428 

1.672 

12.500 

13,400 

in 

Bow BarAr T.or«tlo . 

Ditto 

31 

2114 

4(1 

8l10 

807 16 9 

2.637 

(k) 3.269 

4,608 

8.809 

14 

8t, Har>'’s . 

Ditto 

21 

37 

23 

25 

71 6 8 

((<) I,.147 

873 

7,527 

6,868 

15 

Pmlt Memonal. 

Protestant 


86 


96 

151 0 3 

1,510 

1,733 

16,621 

16.935 

lU 

Midsp’Brtcn’a ... . 

Ditto 

]{> 

34 

20 

32 

00 0 5 

1,018 

SIS 

3.678 

8,158 

17 

Misses Stnrk'a . 

Ditto 

IK 

87 

18 

81 

00 9 8 

468 

009 

1,860 

2,368 

18 

Brial Indian liailway, Juinalpiir 

Ditu» 

•10 




90 0 6 






(Boys’) . • 


31t 

. 

) 

( 1,0« 

) ( 

5.276 

111 

Bast Indmn Bailway, Jamolpur 
(Girla’). 

])itto 

21 

48 

21 

45 

105 1.3 4 

> 2.672 

( 1,049 

> ll.SUj 

8,124 

2fl 

Night School, Jainalpnr . 

Ditto 

3H 

. 

30 


31 1.3 7 

105 

4')7 


653 

31 

8i. Miclmors, Coorjoe ... 

Ronmn Cuthnlic 

Dfl 


91 

. 

19; IS 8 

1,821 

2.170 

9,413 

9,719 

ti 

East Indinn llnilwsy, Khiigunl 
(Boys’). 

Protestant 

21 

.. 

10 


3.3 4 8 

736 

H42 

8,9j8 

1.976 

S3 

81 . Thomas’, Howmh. 

Ditto 

40 

26 

06 

83 

111 B 8 

1,167 

iD 2.102 

4.031 

5,049 

S4 

Convent, Asscnsole . 

Roman Catholic 

16 

27 

16 

46 

73 0 0 

678 

(m) 6,731 

4,0SB 

6 . 04:1 

25 

8t. Joseph's OrphanugM, Bonkipore 

Ditto 


46 

... 

41 

182 10 0 

1,043 

1,612 

4.97(1 

4.626 

S<i 

Ditto Boarding ditto .. 

Ditto 

1 

8« 

6 

>1 

109 1 11 

8:io 

(ft) 1,666 

6,844 

7,6(i6 

27 

St. Agnes’, Howrah . 

Ditto 

26 

42 

26 

4M 

87 11 1 

811 

1,005 

11,831 

7,046 

28 

Convent, Purneah . 

Ditto 

K 

20 

6 

14 

01 15 4 

1,167 

.fi) 1.147 

4,211 

8,9:16 

SO 

8t. Elitabeth’a, Howrah . 

Ditto 

20 

21 

29 

21 

39 12 4 

408 

439 

t,385 

2.631 

30 

Convent, Cuttaob . 

Ditto 

3 

4» 

13 

60 

98 18 1 

(,) 1,414 

(ji) 6.205 

4,052 

6,314 

31 

Euvopesn and Burosian, Dacca 

Protestant 

23 

14 

21 

18 

07 5 11 

950 

( 7 ) 98rt 

2.004 

1.937 

32 

8t. Plsoid’s, Chitvuoni; 

Roman Catholic 

82 

. 

02 


00 16 2 

90H 

762 

■ 2,300 

1,376 

53 

£ut ludlsn RsUwsy, Asaeiisolo ... 

Protestant 

m 

21 

80 

'll 

61 8 9 

7H6 

7it6 

4.022 

3.465 


Total 


1,016 

I.HSO 

1,696 

1,870 


89.424 

1 . 02,612 

2.66,546 

2.66,330 


Unaided. 











1 

Mr. Ardwiie’s Academy . 

PiiitsstaDt 

20 

14 

22 

12 






S 

Jewish Boys' . 

Jewish 

66 

...... 

67 

. 

. 





3 

Do. Girls' . 

Do. 


132 

. 

1.36 



. 



4 

Csmpbell Cottage . 

Prut^toat 

4 

11 

10 

9 

... 






Total 

. 

86 

167 

09 

167 

.... 






! Inclusive of a building grant of . 

Ditto ditto of . 

Ditto Of a puull4«»6bar'» grant of . 

Ditto ditto dilito of . 

Ditto of a grant of. 

I Ditto of abaildiinrgraBtof . 

) One^f of tbe grant of Xi. (tlooa Ba. 900) credited 

and inoiufiva of . 

) IMtto ditto ditto 

and Inolusive of &a. for bolldliw and 
I Plac^ under tbe Code fron lit Mareb Ifein. 

I Inolnnive of a building grant of . 

I Ditto (rf apapil'teochw’ifratttaf . 

) Inoluolva cd a grant of ... 

) Ditto of a building grant of . 

S Ditto of a grant of . 

Ditto ditto . 

Ditto of a building grant of .. 

Ditto of a fnnhure grant of .. 



to tbia depaitmimt, 
dltt(^ 


no. 

SA.OHt and a pupiUtoiMber'a grant Ra. l.lMtt. 


600 for furniture and repaira. 

9.000 for the Bmnoh Urphauage at Dum-Dum. 

2.^9 for pupil-teachera, 

469 for pivpibteaohers. 

p.tuo 

lip 

7o0lor rapaim. 

8,000 

176 for boating ohargua. 

86 for ditto, 

6,000 

90 
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tmiiiATioK or changes during the year have already been rcferred’to. . Three aided 

EUBCPEAii^. Bchools viz. Calcutta Girls’, Darjeeling Girls’, and Dhurruintollali Lorotto, have 
been transferred to the list of high schools; one school, St. Chrysostom’s, 
previously treated as non-Europoan, nas been brought under the Code, and three 
schools have been divided into two departments' now treated as separate schools. 

One school, St. Teresa’s, returned last year as unaided middle, is now 
returned as aided high; the loss of one school thus occasioned is made up for 
by the division of the Jewish school into two. 

In the Government Boarding School the average daily attendance was 
equal to the average monthly roll number; in aided schools it was b2’4 per 
cent., and in unaided schools 82’7 per cent. 

214. Primary Education .—The figures for primary schools are given 
below:— 



Name of ScifooL. 

Management. 

Nt'AtDica OF j'l'Pii.a ON 31 st 
Mahch 

Monthly 
Govern niput 
grant, 1SH0.R7. 

AoTtUL RBCBIPTS 
FuoM Govern MSNT. 

Total 

EXPENPllORS. 

18KfE. 

1K87. 

1886-80. 

1886-87. 

ie80-80. 

1880-87. 

Boys. 

Girls, 

Boys. 

Girls. 


Atdfid, 






Ed. A. ?. 

E«. 

Rs. 

K«. 

R». 

1 

SI. Hlpphnn’B . 

Prott^stunt 

18 

17 

• in 

12 

00 11 4 

B34 

613 

2,fll3 

2.514 

2 

St. John’s Parochiul . 

Ditto 

62 

60 

44 

41 

110 0 10 

Oht 

1,128 

2,344 

3,777 

li 

Ditto Girls’. 

Rnmnii CuUioIk' 

13 

£8 

13 

37 

00 9 4 

539 

640 

1.823 

1.864 

4 

St. James’ I’arochml. 

Protestant 

47 

43 

2 

31 

80 9 1 

884 

(CiO 

2,372 

2.441 

5 

Si. Anne’s, Entally . 

Uomnn Cathnlin 




03 

78 12 0 


{a) BSl 


5,051 

(I 

Ilisbop Milman’H, Howruh 

Proloslrtut 

21 

4 

15 

10 

41 1 7 

210 

592 

1,379* 

1,221 

7 

Unit Indian Eaihvuy, Uuxur. 

Ditto 

14 

SO 

10 

12 

49 12 0 

901 

0S8 

2,030 

2,280 

8 

EiinipetiD, Dii]H|X)re . 

Ditto 

7 

17 

7 

10 

45 7 0 

0.56 

(6) 700 

1.776 

a,111. 

h 

Wtwioyan Miaiion. Barrac-kporo 

Ditto 

10 

» 

12 

12 

28 1 10 

122 

(e) 410 

80 

1,102 

10 

European, Saidporo . 

Ditto 

10 

15 

12 

14 

20 11 2 

279 

204 

1.193 

V76 

11 

RohI Indian Raitway, Sahchguiige .. 

Ditto 

0 

6 

6 

0 

27 2 10 

347 

283 

1,143 

939 

IS 

St. SchnloBtica’s. Chilingong .. 

Roman Oatholio 


71 

It 

00 

97 G 7 

014 

{(i)u\m 

4,393 

3.074 

19 

Rttsl IiHliun lUilwuy, Harugimye ... 

Prot(*8tttiit 

9 

10 

9 

N 

27 14 10 

303 

341 

1,317 

1.945 

1 

DitUi, Rliiigaul (Girls'i 

Ditto 


24 

. 

28 

87 6 0 


015 


1.743 

15 

Dtl(>u. ftiuilliupiir ... 

• 

Ditto 

0 

8 

6 

4 

17 1 5 


W 2U 


926 


Tutal 


213 

337 

213 

30.3 


6,194 

18.839 

22.974 

30,MI 


Vnauied. 











1 

UDnovoloiii Inst 1 1 u tion . 

ProDwtant 

8» 

99 

114 

on 






2 

EiiNt Indian Eailwiiy, Nuwiulili 

Ditto 



7 

8 






.9 

Miss Coniier’a . 

Ditto 



n 

^ 23 

. 





4 

European, Balasuro . 

Ditto 





20 0 0 


(/) 200 


. 


Total 


89 

99 

182 

80 



200 




(n) Flnr«>(I under the Code from lat 18B6. (<l) IncluNive of building frmnt of Rn. 10,IKiQ. 

if‘) Im'hiRivo of a rurniture grant of Eb. Mb ie) I'iuced under the Code from let April 18 ^. 

(tt) Ditto ditto ditto 54. (/) Clofiod from 1st March 1887. 


Grants were given during the year to the East Indian Railway School at 
Madhupur and to St. Anne’s, Entally. The girls’ department of the East 
Indian Railway School at Khagaul was shown in last year’s report as part of 
the boys’ school which is classed as middle. 

The school at Madhupur was returned last year as unaided; its place is 
now taken by the Railway School at Nawadih, which has not yet applied for 
a grant. Mi.>i8 Cooper’s School was in existence last year, but submitted no 
returns. Shortly after the commencement of the year, a grant of Rs. 20 a 
month was n>ade to the European School, Balasoro, but before the annual 
examination the number of scholars became so small that the managers 
decided to close it. No returns were submitted either in 1880 or in 1887. 

The average daily attendance in aided schools was 74 per cent, of the . 
flvera.'ipp monthlv vfdl number, in iinnidod schools it was 78 ner cent. 
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21^. 'SehSlarth^ MxamnaUtmt —The following table shows the general 
results of the primary and middle scholarship examinations of 1885 and 
1886:-— ‘ . ' 


SOCOATipil OF 
XVBOFMMli. 



, Nulfhberof 

Kunbor 

Itttmbsr 

Wimpra OF acoonapoii oaROisaTM. 



oompftttntf 

•oougli. 

|(HuidkLtei. 

Of 

•bwntees. 

Kwt 

Ola... 

Second 

ObUM. 

Tbiri 

oUw. 

Total. 

lebolanhlpt 

obMiMd. 


im. 

isao. 

I 

11886. 

: 1886. 

1 

1883. 

lasa. 

iggs. 

18gg. 

1886.1 

1888. 

1SS5. 

1886, : 

ieis.| 

1886. 

ISM. 

ISM. 

Middl* MtanlFrahtp, Poyi 

7 

7 

28 

80 

1 

... 

i **' 

s 

8 

6 

8 

7 

a 

u 

i 

a! 

.6 

•* ••• 

S 

T 

1 

2 

9 

... 

... 


1 ■» 

1 

8 

1 

1 

6 

9 

7 

1 

1 

owtlfloate. boyti 

12 

6 

43 

86 ' 

8 

1 

1 

1 

8 

4 

13 

IV 

!7 

34 

... 

... 

.. „ xirb 

10 

11 

2S 

80 

0 

... 

... 

9 

8 

8 

1 

8 

1 

u 

11 

94 

1 

... 

... 

1 

TTotal ... 

28 

20 

06 

100 

11 

1 

1 

1 1 

6 

1 

9 

19 

28 

46 

1 

: 88 

69 

4 

7 

FrlroiuT .ohotanhip, boy. ... 

16 

17 

60 

62 

4 

S 

s 

’7 

18 

20 

20 

19 

1 

86 

‘ 46 

10 

10 

., .. (tltl. ... 

17 

1 

IS 

35 

81 

1 

2 

3 

18 

10 

1> 

10 

8 

28 

88 

9 

6 

oertifleftte, boye 

i 

14 

18 

180 j 

86 

i 

7 

7 

i 

18 

32 

SO 

86 

91 

74 

64 

j , 

... 

girl. ... 

28 

28 

m 

134 

14 

13 

24 

52 

64 

82 

44 

** 

132 

98 

’’’ 


Total ... 

M 

SS 

m 

388 

30 

24 

87 

66 

lie! 

89 

109 

62 

206 

246 

19 

18 

Guard Toiai, ... 

! 

as 

SO 

402 

433 

41 

28 

88 

i 

i 

so 

128 ' 

us 

187 ' 

107 

303 

j 816 

1 

1 28 ! 

' 

96 


This table shows a slight decrease in tho number of boys, and a large 
increase in the number of girls competing for scholarships of both grades. 
There is also a small diminution in the number of boys competing for middle 
certificates, but this is almost balanced by the increase in the number of girls. 
The primary examination shows a large decrease in the number of children of 
both sexes competing for certificates. This decrease was anticipated, and 
Mr. Nash expects a further decrease at the next examination. 

The primary examination is equivalent to Standard IV, but at the 
examination of 1886 more than 35 per cent, of the candidates for certificates 
had been examined in Standard V or VI, or belonged to the corresponding classes 
of unaided schools. In 1886 the proportion was not quite so large, but it was 
still over 30 per cent. In some spools all or nearly all of the scholars in 
Standards IV—-VII were sent up for the examination, and, as might Jbe expected, 
most of those in the higher standards passed. This cannot, of course, be 
repeated, and the number of candidates from the higher standards mpst 
decrease. ' ' 

216. The Insult of the middle scholarship examination was much more 
satisfactory than, in 1885, tlie percentage of passes being 69*7 against 44*7. 
Five ean^atea obtained 60 per cent of the marks, and were placed in the 
first dlviaioh one in each of the three preceding years; of the five so 

placed twn w^ gii^ In prenous examinations me girls were l^s successful than 
toe boys, b^uee most of them had not been taught mathematios, and many'of 
them had only just pommenoed toe study of a second language. At the last 
eiamihatiott to© gbSs were rather more successful than the boys, the per¬ 
centage of passes being 70*5 against 69*1. In 1885 the total number of scho¬ 
larships allowed by toe rules could not be awarded, as there were only four 

H 
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nBccATioif ov candidates who obtained sufficient marks; in 1886 there were seVen suhojcffships 
KOBOPBAss. awarded, and nine qualified candidates. 

At the primary examination the percentage of passes was 79-6 against 
72-4 in 1885. Both boys and girls passed in the same proportion, but there 
was a marked difference in the quality of the passes. Of the boys who 
passed 18 per cent, were in the first division, 46 per cent, in the second, and 
41 per cent, in the third; of the girls 48 per cent, were in the first, 36 per cent, 
in the second, and 16 per cent, in the third. In the first division the first 26 
in order of merit were all girls. According to the rules there were 18 available 
scholarships, for which 57 candidates qualified. 

217._ The following tables give an analysis of the result of the scholarship 
examination taking each school separately:— 

Middh Scholarahip Examination, 1886. 


Nam* 0* School. 

Ncubkr av 

OANDIDATBB 

BOB 

1 

5 

i 

Number pabbiid 

Iff TUB 

1 

h 

.1 

1 

s 

9 Ki 

aSKABIt. 

a 

1 

1 

Certificates. 

.S 

1 

a 

£ 

■c 

V , 

J-i 

1 

i 

St,. XftTier's Gollega . 

... 

... 

6 

91 


. 

8 

IB 

18 

1 


]>OTeton Coli^.* . 

' 


6 

8 

1 

1 

S 

6 

10 

2 


Darjeeling Girin*. 



1 

8 



2 

e 

8 

1 


La Martinidre Glrli' ... . 




0 


. 

1 

8 

6 



Loretto Hoa*e . 




6 


2 

2 


4 

. 


BuUslIy fioardiug and Day . 



1 

2 



2 

1 

3 

! 


Bow Rasar Jjorotio . 



1 

a 



1 

£ 

S 



OoverotBont Boarding, Kur»oong ... 



9 

1 

. 



8 

3 

. 


81. Tbumait', Howrali .. 



a 



1 


1 

8 

1 


Ptoo School, Boy»' Dep»rtmont 



1 

2 


. 

2 

...II 

1 



Oaiostta Girlt* . 



1 

1 



1 

1 

t 



Pomale Normal Bohooi . 



. 

4 




a 

8 



8t. Paurs, Darjeeling .. 


... 

2 

2 

. 

1 


.. 

1 

1 


8t. tfiohaers, Coorjeo ... 



1 

1 



1 

..... 




Tree Bchool. Oirla* Department 



1 





1 

1 

M ... 


Pratt Memorial . 


• a. 

1 





1 


ft.MI 


Dovoton Inatitution . 

... 


3 

1 


. 


1 




MIhw Stack,' ... «. .> 

M. 

... 

...... 

8 




1 

1 















St. Paul’, UiHiOB ... 

... 

... 

...... 

1 




•. 




Cas>pb«n Oottage . ... 


... 


1 

. 

. 


•. 


...... 

f 

Priratie StudoDta ... .m 

... 



t 

. 

. 

.. 

1 , 

1 

«... 


Total 

... 

8( 

71 

1 

• 0 

u 

48 

69 

f 
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l^rimary ScHolarthip Ewamination, 1886 . 



Nvnta OP 

OAVUXSATSS 

POB 


>rpX8E1l PASSED 

Xir THE . 


1 

*5 

II 


« 

Naxs op School. 

1 ■ 
s. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

V 

|| 

1 

1 

Biamu. 

Dwjoeling Girli’. 

4 

20 

2 

10 

0 


22 

£ 


Lorotto House ... .. 


7 


IS 

2 


17 



8t. Xnlor’s Collage . 

4 

13 

1 

8 

8 

0 

18 



povetoQ OoU«KO.. . 

» 

21 

2 

8 

4 

8 

16 

1 


La Uartmidre OirU’ . 


17 

2 

10 

8 

1 

14 



Calcutta Girls' . 

2 

19 

2 

8 

6 

4 

13 

1 


Entelly Oriili»M«o . 

4 

. 8 

. 

7 

4 

1 

12 

1 


„ Boanling end Buy . 

4 

11 

s 

4 

6 

2 

12 



St, James’ .. 

8 

8 

4 


4 

8 

12 



8t. Michnol'e. Uoor]eo . 

S 

8 


3 

& 

1 

9 



St. Joseph's .M . 

S 

0 


2 

4 

3 

9 

. 


MissO’ilrlen's . 

7 

3 



0 

3 

0 

1 


Pratt Memorial . ••• ••• 

2 

6 


4 

4 


8 

1 


SL ThoniM’. Howrah . 

7 

1 


2 

e 


8 

2 


Prutestsul ijuropoan, Cuttack ••• ••• 

8 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

8 

1 


Jewish Girls’ .. . 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

3 

6 



Government Boardingt Kurseoug . 

6 



1 

.2 

2 

0 

1 


Bast Indien anilwey, Jamalpur . 

a 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 


Dovcton Inatilutlon for Young Ladio. . 

7 

12 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

1 


Jewish Boys’ . 

1 

6 

. 


C 

. 

6 



CntUolio Halo Oi'phaiiage . 

2 

2 


2 

1 

1 

4 

1 


DburruintoUah Loretto .. 

4 



1 

8 


4 

. 


Si. Paul’s, Barjeeliug . 

9 

2 

. 


1 

3 

4 

1 


Welland Memorial . 

3 

1 

1 

a 



3 

2 


Broe Sohool. Gifla’ Department . 

2 

1 


1 

1 

1 

3 

1 


Ardwise'a Academy . 

. 

4 


I 

1 

1 

3 

.... 


8t. Banl'a Miaaion . 

S 

3 

. 


8 


3 



East Indian Kuilway, fiiuar.. . 

2 

1 


. 

2 

1 

8 



Bow Baaar Loretto . 

3 

1 


. 

1 

2 

3 

. 


St. Obrysostom’s ... . 

1 

2 



1 

1 

2 



Bt. Joeeph’e Orphanage, Bunkipore. 


3 

. 


1 

1 

2 



Free School. Boya' Dopartoiont . 

2 

1 




2 

» 

• 


8t. JoMPh’a Boarding, Bankiporo . 

1 

1 

1 


. 

1 

1 

. 


private Students ... .. 

. 

2 

. 



1 

1 

. 


Bait Indian Hallway. Babebgungo. 


1 

1 







Courent, I^rneab . 

L 

1 








Caittph^l OottagS .... 


2 



. 





Baat Indian Bailway, Banigunge . 

2 

1 

. 

. 



«... 

. 


KiawaBWka' . 


8 

« 

.... 






Total 

(a 

lU 

22U 

23 

86 

99 

02 

146 

18 



MDOATTOM OF 
• ICB0FEAHS. 
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218. The following table shows the percentage of passes in the annual examinations for 

RetuUt of the Emmimtiom 


OI.IM. 


Nwmbor 
of BohckoU 
«xamiaed. 


Nntnbor 
of soholars 
enured on 
Itho exatnin*! 
ation 
Bobedule. 


PuRCsmoat)?— 


Non* 

Buropeaai. 


Boholnrs 
IdinquttUfled 
by In* 
BulficloDcy 
of atUnd- 
anoet» 


'Abumtees. 


Soholart 
ehtriblo for 
iimtntciion 
grant. 


Slementary BubJectN— 


Eeading. 


Writing. 


Aritbmetif. 
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IV 


HiKh tohoDla 
Middle hoIkmIb for boyn . 

DtLio for gtrli. 
Primary ichoolt ... . 

Total 


flighaohools 
Middle acboola tor hoya . 

fur girle . 

Primary whooU ... 


Total 


High ftobnole 

Middle eohools for boya . 

Pitto tor girl! . 
Primary aohouli ... 

Total 


jRigh RcnoMi 
Mladle aehuoli tor bnyi . 

Ditto for glrlB . 
Primary sebooU ... 

Total . 


j|Sl5l 

V Prin 


HighMhoolB 

die Nchoola tor boya . 
Ditto tur girls . 
Primary eebooia ... 

Total 


vn 


( j Nigh schools ... 
r Middle moUooIb for b'^ys . 
j Ditto tor girls . 

Total 


nirh aoboois 
Middle schoola for boya . 
Ditto fur girls . 


Total fori 
all aiand*‘< 
ard«. j 


Total 


High Bohot)1s . 

UiddlH schools for boys ... 

Ditto for girls... 
Primary schools . 

Gravh Totaj. fob au 

acnooLs. 


i 

1 


1 

H 

?■ 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

6 

I 

S 

i 

1886-87. 

i 

1 

1 


6 

43 

80 

11-0 

10* 

lO’S 

40* 

4*7 

8*3 

67*4 

437 

M'A 

8V7 

90*6 

67*1 

897 

42*6 


9 

142 

m 

as 

2*7 

19* 

10-9 

5*0 


B9* 

77*4 

91*8 

91*9 

96*6 

90*7 

89-8 

98* 

£4 

28 

800 

292 

8'» 

n 

28*7 

29-4 

3*4 

27 

70*7 

608 

88-3 

90*8 

88*8 

95*4 

Bh'S 

82*6 

in 

in 

W 

109 

13’2 

6*4 

29*9 

22*9 

3*8 

4*8 

62*6 

eo-1 

87*7 

90*3 

87*7 

80*1 

77*2 

78*8 

68 

68 

642 

Ml 

6‘1» 

8* 

21*4 

20*8 

4*1 

2-6 

68*6 

67*7 

89'8 

90*8 

611 

91* 

881 

81*7 


A 

88 

44 

12*8 

8*1 

23'0 

18*8 

2*8 


01*4 

717 

90-7 

78*1 

88*9 

AR'g 

77*8 

66*6 

8 

V 

147 

158 

•7 

4*4 

17- 

16*2 

8*4 

1*9 

78*9 

78*6 

90*6 

81*6 

89-7 

m- 

94* 

90*8 

25 

S8 

SSfl 

820 

8*3 

4*1 

191 

20* 

»*6 

2*6 

78*9 

73*4 

877 

W-H 

90-9 

94*« 

78*2 
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each class of school and for each standard 
held in 1885-86 and in 1888-87. 
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EEPOKT OF THE DIBECTOR 


tDDc*iioN OF jn fonner reports Mr. Nash did not include in this table any subject in 
•unofEAns. .((rjiich the niunbfir of scholars examined was Tory small. The subjects omitted 
were elementary science and all the special subjects except Latin. The present 
table includes all subjects; in elementary and class subjects only the percentage 
of posses is ^Ton, but for special subjects the number of candidates examined 
has been added. 

219. The number of. scholars in Standards I to VII was less than in 
1885-86 bv 167, a decrease of about five per cent. This decrease is mainly due 
to the exclusion of St. Xavier’s from the list of inspected schools, which reduced 
the total number by over 300. On the other hand, five new schools were added 
in 1886-87. Excluding St. Xavier’s in 1885 -86, and the new schools of 1886*87, 
the number of scholars in each standard would be— 


St&ndtrd. 





1686-87. 

1 


... 


630 

513 

II 


• •• 


642 

663 

III 


• t* 


661 

593 

IV 


• •. 

••• 

686 

614 

V 



* •« 

407 

428 

VI 


. • 


196 

236 

VII 


... 


82 

112 




Total 

... 3,093 

3,069 


This table shows a small decrease of about one per cent, on the aggregate, 
but this decrease is confined to Standards I—III, while in the higher standards 
there is a considerable increase, especially in Standard VII, whore it is over 36 
per cent. Mr. Nash attributes the falling off in the lower standards to two causes 
—(1) the opening of some new private schools in Calcutta, and (2) the more 
rapid promotion of the children into the higher standards caused by increased' 
efficiency. That the introduction of the Code system of regular inspection and 
examination has increased the efficiency of the schools is apparently proved by 
the fact, that while in 1883-84 only 35 per cent, of the scholars presented for 
examination were above Standard III, in 1886-87 the percentage had risen to 45. 
The improvement is greatest in middle schools for girls, where the percentage 
was 30 in 1883-84, 34 in 1884-85, 39 in 1885-86, and 44 in 1886-87. The 
impulse given by the Code to secondary education is also shown by the progress 
of the schools from the middle to the high stage; in 1883 only two girls’ schools, 
both unaided, contained high departments; at the present time eight aided and 
. two unaided girls’ schools are preparing candidates either for the Entrance or 
for the high school examination. 

220. The percentage of passes shows a falling off since last year in reading 
and English, and an improvement in all the other elementary and class subjects. 
In English the standard was slightly raised at the conference held in 1885, 
and this to some extent accounts for the aj^arent falling off. The improve¬ 
ment is greatest in arithmetic, mathematics and elementary science. The 
figures for science are not of much value, for the number of candidates examined 
was only 42 in 1885-86 and 51 in 1886-87. 

The most conclusive proof of the improvement of 4he schools is the 
increase in the percentage of instruction grant earned from 61'3 to 65‘5. 

In most of the special subjects there is an increase in the number of 
scholars presented for examination, but this generally implies an improve¬ 
ment of the teaching rather than an extension of it. The schools in which the 
candidates were presented were in most cases the same as in 1885-86, but in 
that year many classes were withheld from examination, or were rejected 
without examination because they had not completed the work prescribed by 
the Code. Bengali is taught in four schools cniy; Urdu is taught in'lsome of 
the East Indian Railway schools, but not up to the Code standard; Hindi is 
taught in one school only; Latin is taught in about a dozen schools, and French 
in about half that number. Drawing is taught in six schools, and botany in 
. one. 

221. Comparison of the results for 1886-87 with those for 1883-84.—When the 
Code was first introduced in 1883, the prescribed standards were practically the 

' same as they are now in most subjects, but in arithmetic they Wfce lower. At 
, the first series of examinatione^ however, Mr. Nash put the standard of pa^n'g 
y low, and he has raised it slightly each year, so that if the percentage of 
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pasacB had remained unchanged, there would still have been a decided improve¬ 
ment in the schools. The following table shows the percentage of passes for 
both years:— 


Reading 

Writing 

Aiithmetio 

English 


1883-84. 

1880-87. 


1863-84. 

lBSe-87. 

86-1 

*87'5 

Geography * . 

. 47-2 

722 

72-4 

87-3 

History 

. 38-9 

619 

64-6 

79-2 

Mathematics 

.. 46-6 

68-7 

63-5 

71-4 

Latin 

.. 33-7 

33-7 


(DUOATtON or 
EDMFEANS. 


This table shows a marked improvement in every subject, except Latin. 
In this subject the percentage for 1883-84 is calculated upon Standards V and 
VI of the high schools only, so that it cannot fairly be compared with the 
percentage for 1886-87. As I have already stated, the improvement is greatest 
in middle schools for girls and least in high schools. 

222. The next two tables show the percentage of instruction grant earned 
by the primary and middle departments of all the schools, except the night 
school at Jamalpur, and three schools that had not previously been examined. 
These percentages are the best available test of the relative merits of the 
schools. Judged by them, St. Thomas’, Howrah, is the best, and the girls’ 
department of the Free School next. The latter has always stood first in 
previous years, but in 1886 the result of the examination was not so good as 
usual, because a large number of new girls were admitted in the middle of the 
year. St. Thomas’, Howrah, and St. Joseph’s, Calcutta, have apparently made 
most progress during the year:— 

Middle DepartmenU. 




IBM-86. 

188647. 

* Orcloro! 
murit. 

Name. 

Nnmlwp of 
wliolftrs pU* 
Eible for 
uistnictiou 
grant. 

Percentage o 
instrnouon 
gnuitoarued 

N’ltnberof 
iH^hoUra oli* 
gihio for 
initniotion 
grant. 

Percentage of 
iufirnotion 
gnmt earned. 

1 

East Indian Eailwaj, Jamalpur, Girls' Depart- 

1 

380 

2 

90-6 

2 

ment. 

Knfally Boarding and Day 

Miss O’Erien's 

15 

77'9 

21 

87-7 

3 



2 

82-S 

4 

Convent, Purueah 



2 

81-3 

6 

8t. Teresa’s, Kiddcroore 

Free School, Girls'Department 



2 

80-5 

6 

18 

84 2 

26 

79-8 

7 

St. Thomas’, Howrah ... 

15 

65-7 

15 

77-7 . 

8 

St. Joseph's Orphanage, Bankiporc 

3 

8f9 

9 

74-8 

9 

Entally Orphanage 

19 

67 3 

28 

74-3 

10 

Government Boarding, Eursoong ... 

73 

86-3 

21 

72-7 

11 

Calcutta Girls' 

26 

889 

30 

71-6 

12 

Pratt Memorial 

26 

68-1 

27 

70-7 

13 

Welland Memorial 

7 

83-7 

12 

69'g 

11 

Darjeeling Girls’ 

31 

11-1 

40 

69-2 

16 

Wesleyan Preparatory ... 

4 

48- 

6 

68-3 

16 

St. Joseph's Boarding, Bankipore ... 

7 

66'3 

14 

66 9 

17 

Bowbszar Loretto, Pay Department 

10 

64T 

16 

66-3 

18 

St. Joseph's, Calcutta, Free Department 

13 

12T 

11 

66- 

19 [ 

Dhurromtollah Loretto, Pay Department 

21 

611 

41 

656 

St. Agnes', Howrah 

St. EFizabeth's, Howrah 

. 2 

62 5 

3 

66-6 

21 

2 

126 

3 

65-2 

22 

Assensole Convent 

7 

31T 

3 

63-5 

23 

St. Joseph's, Calcutta, Fay Department 

22 

6V 

33 

63-8 

21 

Bowbazar Loietto, Free Department 

1 

281 

6 

60-4 

25 

f 

Protestant European, Cuttack 

East Indian Sailway, Jamalpur, Boys' Depart- 

18 

713 

19 

60-1 

8 

76-8 

10 

60- 

26 J 

ment. 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Cuttack 

7 

371 

5 

CO- 

38 

Dhurmmtollah Loretto, Free Department 

2 

65-6 

2 

68 4. , 

29 

Free School, Boys' Department 

58 

61-8 

63 

67-4 

• 30 

Catholio Made Orphan^ 

St. Faul’Is, Darjeeling 

Misses Stark’s 

37 

46-2 

40 

61-6 

31 

60 

38-1 

63 

60'1 

32 

4 

18-9 

11 

44-7 

S3 

St. Pant's Mission 

12 

438 

8 

44-6 

31 

&st Indian Bailway, Assensole ... 

7 

46-4 

10 

44-1 

85 

Doveton College . 

41 

24-8 

36 

38-6 

86 

St. Ma^'e ... ... ... 

St. Miehoere, Cootjee 

Cslcutta Boys' ... ... ... 

7 

19*2 

8 

29-6 

87 

11 

59-6 

18 

27-8 

38 

19 

8-2 

15 

22-7 

39 

East Indian Bailway, Ehaganl, Boys’ Depart- 

6 

81-1 

3 

21-9 

10 

ment. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Darieeling... 

17 

88-2 

9 

19- 

41 

St. James'High 

16 

27-7 

19 

14-8 
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tDl’CATlON OF 
KUBOrXMTB. 


Pnmary Lepartmenk^ 




lB8fi-86. 

1866-87. 

Order of 

Nixi. 

Number of 




mvrit. 

•choola eliffi- 

Peroentam ot 
inetruoiuiD 

MhitoUMlifd- 

Peroentam oi 



ble lor In- 

bb^for in* 



■truatioa 

ftant earned. 

etraotion 

gnnt earned. 



graut. 


grant. 

1 

8t. Thomas’, Howrah ... 

26 

89-3 

80 

93-4 

3 

8 

Wesloyan Pr^aratory ... 

Kroa School, Girls’ DoTOrtmont 

St. Joseph’s, Calcutta, Ttiy Department ... 

St. Joseph’s BosrdinK, Bonkipore ... 

11 

29 

47-8 

87'8 

18 

63 

92-8 

89 8 

4 

84 

77-1 

74 

87-4 

8 

19 

67-6 

23 

86-6 

6 

St. John’s Faroohial ... 

18 

84-3 

23 

80-4 

7 

Miss U’Brieo’s „ ... 

21 

A6-3 

17 

85- 

8 

OoTomment B(«rdinff, Eursconit ... ... 

88 

98-6 

61 

84-5 

9 

DbaTTomtollah Loretto, Free Department 

22 

88- 

23 

83-6 

10 

St. Michael’s, t'oorjee ... 

Welland Memorial ... ... ... 

82 

76-3 

«2 

81-2 

11 

49 

83-7 

40 

80-9 

12 

St. Joseph's, Calcutta, Free Department 

East Inman Railway, Jamalpur, Boys’ Depart- 

67 

03-4 

65 

80-6 


25 

72-9 

26 

79-5 

is] 

menl. 





{ 

European, Saidpur 

6 

88-9 

6 

79-6 

16 

DaijeelinR Girls’ 

29 

82- 

28 

79-3 

16 

Free School, Boys’ Department 

112 

76-1 

114 

77-3 

17 

Entally Orphanage 

101 

74-6 

92 

76-1 

18 j 

Catholic Male Orphanage - 

133 

79-8 

128 

76- 

Pratt Memorial 

80 

83-1 

28 

76- 

20 

East Indian Railway, Jamalpur, Girls’ Depart- 

21 

61-8 

31 

76-0 


ment. 





21 

Protestant European, Cuttack 

66 

74-2 

39 

■ 73-7 

22 

23 

St. Anne’s Orphanaw, Entally 

Bow Bazar Loretto, Pay Department 

49 

*«.••• 

68-1 

32 

41 

73- 

73-6 

24 

St. Stephen’s 

18 

70-2 

16 

72-4 

25^ 

Dhurrumtollah Loretto, Pay Department 

61 

72- 

62 

71-3 

Entally Boarding and Day 

31 

87-3 

24 

71-3 

27 

St. Mary’s ... 

33 

60-2 

12 

70-7 

28 

St. Teresa's, Kidderporo 



10 

69-6 

29 

St, Placid’s, Chittagong... 

is 

80-9 

19. 

68-6 

80 

Calontta Girls’ ... 

73 

62-4 

78 

67-4 

31 

Assensole Conront 

16 

67-6 

19 

H6-6 

S3 

Eurowan, Dinapore 

East Indian Bailway, Banigungo ... 

16 

99- 

18 

66-7 

33 

8 

86-7 

8 

6.54 

.34 

St. James’Parochial ... 

33 

62-8 

29 

646 

36 

Wesleyan Mission, Bnrrackpore ... 

10 

69-6 

9 

63 9 

86 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Bankipore... 

28 

90-6 

27 

62-6 

37 

Convent, Pumcah 

14 

en-r 

9 

619 

88 

St. John’s Girls’ ... 

18 

28-5 

21 

617 

39 

Doveton College 

55 

41-6 

33 

61-8 

40 

St. Paul’s Mission 

44 

40-4 

89 

60-1 

41 

Bow Bazar Lrmtto, Free Department 

64 

44-6 

47 

69-6 

42 

East Indian Railway, Rhagaul, Girls’ Depart- 

10 

85-4 

11 

68- 


ment. 





43 

East Indian Railway, Bnxar ... 

27 

68- 

18 

67 6 

44 

St. Paul’s, Darjeeling ... 

61. Scholastica's, Chittagong 

41 

681 

33 

646 

46 

' 16 

30-2 

18 

64-4 

46 

Calcutta Boys’ 

86 

89-4 

41 

63-2 

47 

St. Agues’, Howrah ... 

80 

68-9 

30 

63-1 

48 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Onttack 

20 

86-7 

18 

46-6 

49 

East Indian Railway, Ehagaul, Boys' Depart- 

14 

78-4 

6 

44-9 


ment. 





60 

East Indian Bailway, Sthebgunge .,. ... 

11 

44« 

7 

43-8 

61 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Darieoliug ... 

17 

71-7 

18 

41-4 

63 

European and Eurasian, Dacca ... ,., 

12 

62-8 

12 

86-3 

63 

Misses Stark’s ... ... 

13 

401 

17 

86-2 

64 

East Indian Hailway, Assensol* ... ... 

35 

48-6 

18 

34-9 

68 

St. James’High 

24 

78-6 

86 

81-9 

66- 

St.'Elizaljoth’8, Howrah 

14 

89- 

10 

30- 


223. P«/)iZ-feacAflrs.—At the commencement of 1886.87 there w«e 15 
pupil'teachers employed in seten schools, but two resigned before the annual 
examination. .During the year 13 pupil-teachers were examined, six in the 
subjects of the first year, four in those of the second year, and three in those of 
the third year. ^ Two pupil-twchers of the first year, two of the second, and 
one of the third, failed at the annual examination. Only two pupil-teachers, 
botli belonging to the girls’ dt^artment of the Free School, completed their 
course, and olHained certificates. Fleven new candidates were aooepted during 
the year. The distribution of the pupil-teachers is shown in the following 
table:— . 
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• • 

School. 

• 

NDMBSR 

Tbibd ra.B. 

IF PUPIL-TEACHBI 

Sxooirn vsak. 

18 OP THE 

Fiae-r vbab. 

1886. 

1887. 

1886., 

1887. 

1886. 

1887. 

Free Schuol, Girls’ Department 

2 



2 

I 

3 

Ditto,- Bovs' ditto 


1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Dhurrumtollali Dirotto ... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

St. Mary’s, Hastinas 



1 




St. I’aufs’, Scotts’ Lana ... 



2 



... 

Bowbaaar Loretto 




1 

1 

1 

Frutestant European, Cuttack ... ... 


. 



2 

3 

Total 

3 

2 


G 

6 

IX 


224. Certificated teachers .—The rules regarding the Issue of teachers’ certi¬ 
ficates came into force on the Ist April 1885 ; since that time the following 
certificates have been issued:— 


First grade, permanent .» 

Ditto provisional ... ... 

Second grade, permanent 

Ditto provisional ... ••• 

Third grade, permanent 

Ditto provisional ... ... 


9 

4 

7 

18 

13 

39 


Total ... 90 


In addition to these, 52 persons have been recognised as “ assistant teachers’ 
under Section III of Chapter III. 

Almost all of the certificates have been given under articles 72—74, on 
the ground of service only. Tlic teachers who were actually employed in 
schools when the rules first came into force received the certificates that were 
necessary under article 61 to qualify them for the posts which they then held; 
those who were employed in teaching the primary standards, and who were not 
considered eligible for certificates, were recognised as assistant teachers under 
article 59. 

225. Preparation of School Literature ,—A scries of geographical text-books 
specially adapted to the Code has been prepared in the Catholic Orphan Press, 
Calcutta, and a set of readers is now in course of preparation. These books 
have been included in the list of approved text-books, and are very generally 
used in the schools. 

During the past year an attempt has been made to form a reference 
library of school books in the Office of the Inspector of European Schools for 
the use of teachers and managers of schools. The principal English publishers 
were asked to supply specimen copies of their publications, and most of them 
have responded to the appeal. Several hundred books have been received, and 
these are now being classified and catalogued for convenience of reference. 

IX.—EDUCATION OF MAHOMEDANS. 

226. The following table shows the number and percentage of Mahomedan 
pupils in different classes of schools and colleges 


Puhlie Imtitutwnu— 


TotAl number 
of pupils. 

Number of 
Mahomedan.. 

Percentage of 
Mahomedan., 

Arts Colleges ... 

tss 

3,216 

138 

4'2 

Hieli Englisk sokooU 

Middle do. do. ... 

,,, 

63,667 

6,232 

9'S 


64,813 

6,986 

12'7 

Middle vernacular sebooh 

... 

66,849 

9,063 

187 

Upper primary Schools 

tse 

124,744 

21,864 

17-6 

Lower do. do. 


897,642 

292,239 

29'2 

Frufessional colleges 


1,396 

63 

4-6 

Technical schools ... 

eee 

2,636 

272 

10-7 

Training do. 


1,385 

46 

3 3 

Madrassas 


1.608 

1,480 

981 

Total 

... 

1,316,694 

338,372 

26*7 





a 


EDUCATION OF 
BITROFBAN8. 


BDDCATTON Or 
MAHUMEDANB. 
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KOnCATION OF 

MMIOMRDAN8. 

Private Itutitutions — 

Adrancod 

Elementary 

Total namber 
ol puptU. 

80.132 
... 16„38G 

NumiMT of 
Hlahouiedauf* 

19.683 

8,832 

PoronntuA of 
Ktthomoaauc>. 

66*3 

57-4 


Total 

<i®,eo8 

28,514 

62-6 


Oband Totai. 

1,363,103 

366,886 

26-9 


The total number of Mahomedan pupils in schools and colleges of all kinds, 
public and private, has declined from 379,842 to 366,886, and the percentage 
from 27-9 to 26-9. Tho number of Mahomedans in Arts colleges is less by two 
than last year, while in all institutions, except lower primary schools, technical 
schools and training schools, there is an appreciable increase. But there is a 
falling off of more than 23,000 in lower primary schools. This decrease is not 
peculiar to Mahomedan pupils. There is a large falling off in tho pupils 
of lower primary schools in tho Dacca, Rajshahyo, Patna, Bhagulpore and 
Orissa divisions, as pointed out in a previous section. It will be observed 
that 28 non-Musalmans are returned as reading in raadrassas. Tliere are 27 
Ilindus in the new madrassa at Midnapore out of 132 pupils, and one Hindu 
in the Nawab of Moorshedabad’s madrassa out of 58 pupils. 

227. In tlio Burdwan division, while the total number of pupils under 
instruction has increased from 263,889 to 280,548, there has boon an increase 
in the number of Mahomedan pupils at school from 24,956 to 27,321. In other 
words the total number of Maliomodan pupils has advanced by 9 5 percent, 
while the total number of pupils has advanced by nearly 7 per cent. There 
has been an increase in all classes of schools, but tho largest increase is in 
primary schools. Tho only institutions in which the number of students has 
declined are the madrassas, which show a decrease of 237 students. In train¬ 
ing schools for masters the number of Mahomedan students is tho same as last 
year, though the total number of pupils in these institutions has increased 
by 31. 

228. In the Presidency division the number of Mahomedan pupils has 
increased from 48,153 to 53,953, and the percentage from 26-8 to 27‘7. There 
was an increase of Maliomodan pupils in all classes of public institutions, but 
there was a slight falling off in private institutions. Many Maktahs have 
ado])ted the departmental standard in whole or in part, and so ceased to retain 
their original character. 

220. In the Rajshahyo division the percentage of Mahomedan pupils is 56-3 
while the percentage of Mahomedans in tho population of the division is 63 L 
The total number of Mahomedan pupils has fallen from 62,219 to 49,277, but 
this is by no means surprising, as there is a falling off of 3,946 in the pupils of 
lower primary scliools generally, and it is in the primary schools, and especially 
in the lower primary schools, that Mahomedans predominate. Tho Inspector 
remarks that tho Mahomedans have done more than hold their own in the lower 
primary examination, having, in fact, taken more than half the lower primary 
scholarships. 

230. In the Dacca division the percentage of Mahomatlans in high, middle 
English and middle vernacular schools has increased ; it has slightly fallen off 
in uj)per primary schools, and it has experienced a heavy fall from 58‘3 to 63-6 
in lower primaries. Dr. Martin remarks that “ this is but natural, since large 
numbers of* tho schools, which have been lost, wore taught by illiterate Maho¬ 
medans who found that they did not earn enough in this way to make it worth 
their while to go on with secTilar education.” In the Chittagong division the 
])er(^cntage of Mahomedan pupils has risen from 62*8 to 63*6; the pe^eotage 
of Mahomedan population being 67*9. In high schools it has risen from 18*6 
to 201, in middle English srixools from 27*8 to 32*02, in middle vernacular 
•schools from 18-9 to 19-4. 'I'he Assistant Inspector remai-ks that these figures 
show that tho Mahomedans in tho division are making a steady advance in 
' high and middle education. 

In the Patna division tho number of Mahomedans in high English schools 
^ has increased from 1,457 to 1,759, while in lower primaries it has shared in the 
general decrease, and fallen from 13,151 to 11,275. It was stated in last year’s 
report tliat, as many of the Mahomedans in Behar belong to the well-to-do 
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classes, we have a right to expect that many pupils of that faith should be 
found in high schools. The total number of Mahomedans at school has been 
diminished by 287, but as the lower primary schools have lost 1,876, it is 
evident that there is an increase in the other classes of schools. 

In the Bhagulporo Division the total number of Mahomedan pupils has 
advanced from 17,982 to 18,429, and the percentage from 20'8 to 22‘9. 

The advance is in middle English, middle vernacular, and upper primaries 
among public institutions. There is also a large increase in the number of 
pupils in private institutions. 

In Chota Nagpore the percentage of pupils in all public institutions is 
6, while the percentage of Mahomedans in the total population is 6*4. The 
Assistant Inspector remarks that Mahomedans hold their own against Hindus 
in all classes of our schools. 

In Orissa the percentage of Mahomedans at school is 2'5, whereas the 
population percentage is 2'3. Generally speaking, the higher the class of 
instruction, the more favourable the percentage in this division. 

231. The following table shows the estimated expenditure of the Mohsin 
Fund, together with the actual expenditure under each head as given by the 
Accountant-General. The annual income of the educational portion of the fund 
probably fulls a little short of Rs. 60,000 


Bun o; ciuxsK. 

ENtiTnn.ted 

Aotiw! 


expeuditure. 

cxpoudiUiro. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Maintenance of madrassas ... ,,, 

29.049 

27,986 

Salaries of MaulTis in high schools 

4,.WO 

6,044 

Scholarships ... ... ... 

9,672 

10,260 

Short-fee payments ... ... 

9,600 

11,672 

Total 

... 62,681 

66,962 


232. The following statement shows the number of Mahomedan students 
who passed the various University or departmental examinations, compared with 
the total number of successful candidates at those examinations during the year 
under report:— 


Number of avccBSSFUi:. Pekcentaoe of 

CANDIOATBS. Ma HOMBDANH 


Tt OF BXAMIITATXOV. 

M.A. ■ 


Mabomedaua. 

3 

Total. 

63 

AiDOTIK BUCOUMiflll 

cuiididAted. 

31) 

Vinbr 

instruction. 

4’2 (in all 

B.A. 


19 

410 

40 1 

College 

First Arts 


31 

638 

4-8) 

clasHos). 

Entrance 


61 

907 

6-6 

9'8 

Middle English 


48 

794 

604 

12-7 

„ vernacular 


204 

2,496 

8-1 

13-7 

Upper primary... 


312 

3,969 

106 

ITS 

Lower u •*« 


2,818 

20,275 

13-8 

29-2 


The number of Mahomeda^ students that passed the M.A., B.A., F. A., and 
Entrance examinations during the preceding year was 1,4,12, and 44 respective¬ 
ly. The fact that the number of Mahomedaris who have passed the University 
examinations has made such a surprising advance, confirms the hope expressed 
in the last report that before long they will be able to meet all other sections 
of the community on equal terms, 

233. The following table gives a general view of the comparative results 
of the central examination of madrassas during the year 1886 :— 


Uasaasaii. 


Nnmbfir of 
OftndidatM. 

First 

divistoo. 

Second 

diTislon. 

Third 

dlvisioa. 

Total. 

Calcutta ... 

... 

... 72 

24 

8 

14 

46 

Dacca ... 

»ta 

... 41 

7 

3 

10 

30 

Chittagong ... 

»aa 

39 

11 

3 

9 

23 

Hooghly 

CM 

... 29 

s 

1 

6 

10 

gasseram ... 

... 

at. 

... 

2 

2 

4 


Total 

... 186 

45 

17 

41 

103 


It will be observed that the Sasseram madrassa was remarkably successful 
this year. 

N S 
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234. The following table gives the results of the examination in fuller 
detail:— 



Central Examination of Madrassas held in April 1886. 







Nu»bbb FiiSBEi) tir rnx 


Classes. 


' UADBA8BA8. 

Number of 

'Fint 

Second 

Third ’ 

Total 


oandidates. 

division. 

dlvifdon. 

divuiion. 

nuinitor 

postied. 




( 

’'Calcutta ... 


4 , 

••• 

4 

8 


1 

Dacca 


... 

... 

4 

4 

Fourth-year class 

1 

Chittagong 

I Hooghly 


2 

1 


6 

3 

7 

4 


I 

._8asseram 



• *c 

1 

1 


( 

[Calcutta 


6 

4 

2 

11 

Third-year class 

I 

I Dacca 

I Chittagong 

...... 

1 

2 

1 

1 

... 

2 

3 



[ Hooghly 

. 

... 

... 

2 

2 



'Calcutta 


6 

1 

2 

9 



Dacca ... 


3 


1 

4 

Second-year class 

...- 

Chittagong 

Hooghly 


3 

2 

1 

1 

5 

2 



Basseruin 


,,, 

... 

i 

1 



r Calcutta 


9 

3 

6 

18 



Dacca 


3 

2 

S 

10 

First-year class 

u* * 

{ Chittagong 


4 

1 

3 

S 


Hoogkly 

l^Sasseram 


... 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 



Total ... 


46 

17 

41 

103 


235. As the University examinations, though held after the conclusion 
of the official year, arc given in this report, I append a statement showing the 
general results of the central examination of madrassas in 1887, which have 
just reached mo:— 

Central Examination of the Madrassas held in April 1887. 


ManaissAS. 


Cflndidatos 

examined. 

Calcutta 


70 

H(X>ghly 

... 

16 

Dacca 

... 

... 40 

Chittagong 

• *. 

37 

Sasseram 

Total 

... 3 

166 


NiraiBRB PAMRD IK THH 


Ftn*t 

divisioD. 

Second 

division. 

Third 

division. 

Total. 

27 

14 

20 

61 

6 

1 

8 

14 

13 

8 

11 

32 

13 

2 

11 

26 


... 

2 

2 

68 

26 

62 

136 


236. Government Maorassas. —The following table compares the atten¬ 
dance and expenditure of Government madrassas during the last two years. 1'he 
Calcutta madrassa, the Nawab of Moorshedabad’s inadrassa, and the Cox’s Bazar 
madrassa are maintained from Provincial revenues. The rest are maintained 
from the Mohsin Pund. The yearly allotments to the madrassas supported by 
this fund are as follows:—to Dacca, Rs. 10,400; to Chittagong, Ks. 7,000; to 
Hooghly, Rs. 3,600; and to Eajshahye, Rs. 3^000:— 


SlADBAaeAa. 


Calcutta (Arabic Department) ... 
HoogUly ... 

Dacca 

Chittagong 

Cox'b Buzai Maiiraaea, Chittagong 
Moorsiiedabad N awab’a Madrassa 
Eajshahye 


Total 


Nitnilwr of Eecpiptu from Total 

pupilH in Government. exiienditure. 


1886. 

1887.' 

1886. 

1887.’ 

'1886. 

1887.' 



Es. 

Bi. *■ 

Es. 

Es. 

338 

339 

9,222 

9,441 

10,826 

11,020 

40 

36 



2,349 

2.176 

264 

252 



13,022 

1.3,621 

326 

348 



9,409 

9.399 

49 

34 

439 

291 

497 

889 

60 

68 

16,864 

14,667 

16.864 

14,667 

68 

63 



3,149 

2,996 

G(| 

m' 

1,120 

25,616 

24,399 

66,106 

64,267 


237. Calcutta Madrassa .—The number of students on the 31st March 1887 
was 1,119, against 1,104 in the previous year. They were distributed as 
follows:— 


College Department ... ... ... ... ... 16 

AraUo,(or Oriental) Department ... ... ... ... ... 839 

Anglo-Pcraian Department ... ... ... ... ... 439 

t Oolinga Branch School ... ... ... ... ... 326 

Total ... 1,119 
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There has baen a falling ofE of five students in the College Department and 
of seven in the Colinga Branch School, and a gain of one in the Arabic Depart¬ 
ment and of 26 in the Anglo-Persian Department. It is clear that the falling 
off in the College Department of the madrassa is only apparent, for the fees 
have increased during the yoier under report. Indeed. it«ias been shown in a 
previous section that the average monthly roll number was 22. 'I'he number of 
Shiiih students in the Arabic Department, Anglo-Persian Department, and 
Colinga Branch School is 1, 16, and 4 respectively. 

238. The total expenditure of the Calcutta madrassa and the Colinga 


Branch School was as follows:— 

Expenditure for 1886-87. 

Rs. 

College Department ... ... 

]6,90;l 

Arabic Department 

11.020 

Analo-Pornian Department ... ... ... ... 

14.071 

Colinga Branch School 

4,267 

Total ... 

40,261 


against Rs. 47,888 in the previous year. The reduction is principally due to 
Dr. Hoernlo’s absence on furlough for six months, and the transfer of Mr. Hilling 
to the King of Oudh’s Madrassa. During Dr. llocrnle’s absence Mr. Rowe 
discharged tlie duties of Principal with an allowance of Rs. 300 per mensem, 
and Mr. Billing was replaced by an officer on a lower salary. 

The amount of fees collected during the year was as follows:— 


Fee-receiph for 1886-87. 

II.S. 

Collpgo Department... ... ... ... ... ... 627 

Arabic Department ... ... ... ... 1,579 

Anglo-Persian Dopartraent ... ... ... ... ... 6,617 

Colinga Branch School ... ... ... ... ... 1,164 


Total ... 8,887 


In the preceding year they amounted to Rs. 8,236. The increase has 
taken place in the College Department and the Anglo-Persian Department. 
The number of those who went up and passed in the central examinations of the 
madrassas held in 1886 and 1887 has been given above. 

239. Eighteen candidates from the Anglo-Persian Department went up for 
the Calcutta University entrance examination of 1837. Of these, six passed 
in the first division, eight in the second, and four in tho third. There were no 
failures. 

The number of resident students was 70, against 69 in the preceding 
year. The gymnastic class on the 31st March 1887 numbered 50. The English 
portion of the library, of which a new catalogue has been printed, is in good 
order, but is said to require many additions, 'fhero was an attendance of 
75 students, against 63 in the preceding j'oar, in the new English classes 
established for the students of the Arabic Department. As attendance in these 
classes is voluntary, the increase may be considered satisfactory. At present 
English is the only optional subject. But the question of introducing Bengali 
and arithmetic as well, and encouraging the study of these three subjects by 
means of scholarships is under the consideration of Government. 

240. Dacca Madrassa.—The number of students in the purely Oriental 
Department on the 31st March was 127, against 134 in the previous year, and 
the number of those in the Anglo-Persian Department was 125, against 130 in 
the previous year. The gradual falling off during the last 5 years in the nume¬ 
rical strength of the Anglo-Persian Department is said to he due to the establish¬ 
ment of several private schools which draw away students from Government insti¬ 
tutions. Tho total amount of fees and fines realised was Rs. 1,704, against 
Rs. 1,728 in the previous year. The number of boarders in the hostel on the 
Slst March last was 32, against 41 in the previous year. The boarding-house 
is managed by the Persian teacher of the Anglo-Persian Department with the 
help of a committee of the boarders. It is said that this arrangeniont is 
found to answer very well, as the students appreciate the concession made 
to them, and take a lively interest in the business they have to transact. Por 
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the last entrance examination ten candidates went up, of whom .five passed— 
one in the first division, three in the second, and one in the third. 

241. Chittagong Madrasm.-^Tho number of students on the rolls on the 
3lst March 1887 was 348, against 325 on the same date in the previous year. 
There were 114 students reading English, of whom 96 appeared in the exami¬ 
nation and 94 passed. The total expenditure during the year amounted to 
Rs. 9,399, and the total income, including re-grant, to Rs. 12,587, of which 
Rs. 1,319 was realised from fees, against Rs. 1,135 in the mevious year. 
The number in the hostel at the end of the year was 21, and the average 
monthly roll number was 25. 

242. Hooghli Madrassa. —The number on the rolls on the filst March 1887 
was 36, against 40 on the same day of the previous year ; and the average 
monthly roll number was 38’4. The number of boarders in the hostel on the 
3l8t March was 79, against 70 on the corresponding date in the preceding year, 
and the average monthly roll number was 74 against 65. 

243. Rajshahge Madrmm. —The number of students on the Slst March 
was 53, against 68 on the corresponding date in 1886, but the average monthly 
roll number was 57, against 54 in the previous year. The number in the hostel 
on the Slst March was 11, against 18 on the same date in the preceding year. 
The Principal thinks it desirable that some free boarderships should bo ostaolish- 
ed, as the students are too poor to pay the monthly foe of Rs. 2. The matter 
is at present under the consideration of Government. 

244. Nawuh of Moorshedahad’s Madrasm.’—'V\u» institution had 58 pupils on 
its rolls on the Slst March last, against 50 on the corresponding date in the 
previous year. Fifty-seven of those were Musalmans, and one was a Hindu. 
All the students read English, 12 read Arabic, and 46 Persian. The Super¬ 
intendent reports that the numerical strength of the school during the year 
was the highest on record in the history of the institution. The total expen-’ 
diture on the institution under all heads was Rs. 14,667 against Rs. 15,854 in 
the preceding year. 

245. Joraghat Madrassa. —This is of the nattire of a special school intended 
chiefly for teaching Arabic and Persian with a little English to Mahomedan 
students. Tliough returned as a middle school, it does not conform in full to 
the middle scholarship standard. The students of the highest class (six in 
number) may be said to have reached the upper primary stage. It receives 
a grant of Rs. 40 a month from the Mohsin Fund. It had on its rolls last 
year 40 students. No fees were charged, but Rs. 360 were raised by subscrip¬ 
tions. The total expenditure was Rs. 840. 

246. Cox's Bazar Madrassa. —This institution has a grant of Rs. 40 a month. 
The roll number declined from 49 at the begimiing to 34 at the close of the 
yeai'. The average daily attendance was 29. All the pupils read Persian 
and Arabic. Twenty of them have taken up Bengali and 7 English in addition. 
The fee collections amounted to Rs. 63, and the contribution from thelocal muni¬ 
cipality to Rs. 35. The total expenditure last year is said by the Assistant 
Inspector to have amounted to Rs. 389. The instructive staff consisted of two 
Maulvis only. 

247. Unaidbd Madrassas— Madrassa SuUan-i- Oudh. — This is a boarding ins¬ 
titution maintained by Ilis Majesty the King of Oudh. It had 17 pupils on 
the rolls on the 31st March last, against 23 on the same date in the preceding 
year. The total expenditure was Rs. 24,300, of which Rs. 12,960 were realised 
from fees, and Rs. 11,340 from endowment and other sources. 

248. Mirahja Madrassa at Chittagong. —The number of pupils rose from 149 

to 160. The average monthly roll number was 158‘7. The total expenditure 
was Rs. 459, of which Rs. 360 was collected from fees, the remainder being 
contributed from the Mirahya Endowment Fund. " 

249. Sasseraw Madrassa. —^The Khanakha Madrassa at Sasseram s supported 
by a religious endowment made by the Emperor Farukhshah. Its number on 
the roll was 115 against 114 last year, and of these 60 were foundationers. 

“ The total expenditure was Rs. 6,368. Its success in the central examination 
of madrassas has been already noticed. 

250. Sitapur Madrassa, —^This institution is in the Serampore sub-division 
of the Hooghly district. It is supported partly by charity, partly by the pro¬ 
ceeds of an old endowment, it was during the past year attended by 19 boys. 
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all of whom-'wore boarders. Its expenditure was Rs. 1,430. It was examined 
during the summer vacation by Maulvi Abdul Hai. Fifteen students presented 
themselves for examination. Twelve of these passed, 10 in the first division, 
and 2 in the third. 

251. Midmmr Madrassa'—This is a special school set apart for the 
education of Mahomedans. Mr. Beames is said to have visited it, when Com¬ 
missioner, and to have spoken in high terms of its merits. 

X.—EDUCATION OF ABORIGINAL AND BACKWARD RACES. 

252. The following statement shows the distribution of pupils of abori¬ 
ginal races in each division;— 


NrUBKlt OF rnPIIS ATTBNUINfl ClFF^aKNT CLA(J«K8 OF HCBOOlB. 


PlVISlOF. 

High 

BuKlihb. 

Midtila 

EugUsh. 

Middle 

Viu'i.uuu- 

lar. 

Upper 

primary. 

l.nwr 

pnojHi'y. 

Girls. 

Special 

and 

private*. 
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pTUKulOIlPy ... 
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20 
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6 
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Calcutta 
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4 

h 

7 
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13 

28 
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4 

4» 
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2,874 
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... 



1 



161 
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Hh»4^uli)oro ... 
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6 

18 

17 

219 

5,411 


415 

11 

6,086 
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200 

J2.H 

92A 
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931 

42U 

13,668 

Orlttun- 

... 





10 


24 

71 



••• 

116 

Do. Tributary Mrbuls ... 


. 



4 

8 

M 

1,425 


2 

0 

1,485 




Total 


114 

m 

SOS 

1,78K 

Sl,8«3 



27.201 


The total number of aboriginal pupils declined from 29,906 to 27,200, or 
by 2,706 pupils. The loss is shared by all classes of schools except girls’ schools, 

•which show an increase of 148 pupils; special and jirivate schools, in which the 
pupils increased by 206 ; and upper primary schools, in which the pupils 
increased by 342. The decrease in the number of pupils has been mainly 
owing to greater precision in returning purely aboriginal pupils than was 
attempted in previous years. 

253. In the Presidency Division the number of pupils diminished from 134 
to 92. None of the pupils competed at any departmental examination. There 
are no separate schools for the aborigines, and no special provision is made for 
their education. The aborigines reading in the lower primary schools of Calcutta 
belong to the Mehtor, and Dhangar castes. 

254. Of the aboriginal and other backward races that inhabit portions of 
the Burdwan Division, the Sonthals arc the principal. These people are found in 
the jungles of Midnapore, Bankura and Beerbhum, and also in the Ranigungo 
sub-division of Burdwan. In Ilooghly and Howrah they are not settled residents, 
but come occasionally for employment. The total number of aboriginal pupils 
diminished from 3,110 to 2,957, the only ajipreciable decrease being in lower 
primary schools. Midnapore alone shows an increase of pupils, while there has 
been a falling off in BanJkura, Beerbhum and Burdwan. In Midnapore there is a 
training school at Bhimpur under the American Baptist Mission. This school 
prepares teachers for Sonthalpathsalas in the jungles. The school consists of a 
male and a female department, attended by 113 and 34 pupils, respectively. 
The total cost for the maintenance of this school was Rs. 2,700, half of which was 
borne by Government. The male department of the Normal school sent up two 
candidates to the middle vernacular and two to the upper primary scholarship 
examination. Of the latter one only passed in the second division. The female 
department sent up two girls to the senior scholarshipexaminntion of theUttarpara 

•Hitakari Sabha, of whom one only was successful. The jungle schools have 
declined from 79 to 72, and their pupils frcmi 2,028 to 1,991, including Sonthals 
and other baeWard races. Six of these schools sent up seven boys and four 
girls to the lower primary scholarship examination, ofwhom only one boy passed 
and obtained a scholarship. The total cost of theso 72 jungle schools was 
Rs. 8,434> of which Government paid Rs. 1,990, Rs. 1,350 from the grant-in-aid, 
and Rs. 640 from the primary fund. The Deputy Inspector of Bankura attributes 
theloss of Sonthal pupils to the withdrawal of the American Baptist Mission in Mid¬ 
napore from the field of operations for the education of the Sonthals in thanas 
Khatra, Raipore and Simlapal in the Bankura district, in consequence of which a 
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RDOCATidw OF numberof Son thalpathsalas have ceased to work. Special provision has been made 
AnomuiNAr; AHD during the year to further the cause of Sonthal education in Bankura. Monthly 
HAt'KWAKu BACKS, gtipciids uro allowcd to pathsalas having a considerable number of Sonthal pupils, 
and double rewards, i.e., double the sum allowed for Hindu pupils, are allowed to 
gurus passing Sonthal pupils in the upper and lower prima^ and in the standard 
examinations. The schools that have exclusively or mostly Sonthal pupils are one 
training school at Ghola, and 10 Sonthal lower primary schools under Sonthal 
teachers. At the last lower primary scholarship examination, six candidates 
appeared, of whom two passed. The number of special schools for Sonthals in 
Beerhhoom has decreased from 18 to 17, and the number of pupils in them from 
445 (240 of whom were Sonthals) to 372 (237 of whom were Sonthals). The 
Deputy Inspector attributes this falling off to the general poverty of the Son¬ 
thals, who can hardly spare their boys from the labours of the field. One of 
the 17 schools has been raised to the status of an upper primary school during 
the year. I’ho total cost of these schools was Rs. 999, of which Government 
paid Ks. 746, and the balance, viz. Rs. 253, was paid locally. At the lower 
primary scholarship examination, seven candidates competed from six schools, 
of whom three were successful. To the best of the three successful candidates 
the special lower primary scholarship, created in 1885-86 for the encouragement 
of Sonthal education, was awarded. 

255. The number of aboriginal pupils in the Rajshahye Division increased 
from 563 to 878. This increase has taken place entirely or almost so in the 
Darjeeling district, which returned 817 pupils of this class. It will bo observed 
that the numbers aro very small in all the districts, except Darjeeling; there 
being actually none both in Bogra and in Rungporo. The only schools insti¬ 
tuted purely for aboriginal races are the Bhutia boarding school and the 
monastic school at Ghoom, and the lower primaiy school at Buxa. The first 
has been already noticed under the head of special instruction. The second 
is a primary school on which only Rs. 60 were expended during the year; the 
third is in the Eastern Dooars, and cost during the year under report Rs. 72 
only. The 43 boys returned in Rajshahye, are Bunias and Dhangars, who 
have settled in the high land to the north-east of the district. Only one boy 
of aboriginal race appeared at the lower primary examination in Darjeeling. 

256. In the Dacca Division the number of aboriginal pupils diminished 
from 368 to 366. They are to be found only in Dacca and Mymensingh. In the 
latter district the aboriginal races are the Garos, Ilajongs, Hardi, Bana, Koch, 
Mech and Mandhai tribes. One boy passed the lower primary scholarship 
examination. In the neighbourhood of the Madhupur jungle and in the regions 
bordering on the Garo Hills, model schools of the primary class aro kept up 
with small not grants for the special benefit of aboriginal races. These schools, 
though not very successful, are of the n(:|,ture of pioneer schools. They cost 
somewhat more than stipendiary schools aided from the primary grant, as 
it is found difficult to got teachers in the out-of-the-way quarters where 
they are situated. Their grants vary from Rs. 7 to Rs. 13 a month, and as 
little or nothing is raised locally in the form of foes or subscriptions, the total 
cost does not much exceed the amount of the grant. 

257. In the Chittagong Division the number of aboriginal pupils decreased 
from 2,790 to 2,374, all of whom were non-Christians. There were no such 
pupils in Noakholly. There wore 43 pupils in Tipperah, 2,029 in Chittagong, 
and 302 pupils in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. The pupils shown in the returns 
of 'I'ipperah aro “ generally the Bengali-speaking people of the Tipperah caste, 
naturalised to Bengali habits from many generations past.” There is no 
special school for the hill tribes in Tipperah. In Chittagong the number was 
the highest in lower primary schools. The pupils returned as reading in special 
schools are those in the bjoungs. The aboriginal races in Chittagong"are the 
Burmese and l^arua Mugs. They are Buddliists by religion. The 30 pupils in 
middle English schools are the Burmese Mugs reading in the Cox’s Bazar 
grant-in-aid school. The pupils in middle and primary schools are generally 

- the Barua Mugs, who speak the Bengali tongue, and have adopted Bengali 
manners and customs. For the Burmese Mugs there is a pathsala at Cox’s Bazar, 
Buppf>rted by a special grant of Rs. 10 a month from the primary fund, and 
” about Hs. 20 a month raised by subscriptions among the local Mug traders. 
Mo fees are levied. The head teacher is a Mug, educated in a kyomg at 
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Cox’s Bazar, ^he second teacher is afso a Mug, who read the middle ,,,,,.ri„v oi 
vernacular course at the Harbhang Model School. Of the 80 pupils attending AmL'i'iNli! iNti 
the school 36 read Bengali in addition to Burmese. The 302 pupils in tlic HACKVAHB IMi^Kti. 
Bill Tracts of Chittagong are the Chakmas, the Burmese Mugs, and the 
Tipperahs, reading either in the boarding schools at Ranganiati and Bandarban, 
or in the lower primary pathsalas. One boy passed the middle English, 10 
boys the middle vernacular, and 15 boys the upper primary examination—a 
result which shows that the pupils of these races are making some progress. 

258. In the Patna Division there is only one pathsala at Piperdih, on the 
Kaimur Plateau, in the Shahabad district, for Dhangars. It is attended by 10 
pupils, and is supported by a stipend of Rs. 3 from the primary fund. In Chuni- 
parun there are seven schools in Thoruhat, the northern portion of the Bettiah 
sub-division, for the education of Thorus. The number of pupils in these schools 
was 151, and the total cost Rs, 292. One Tlioru boy from the Mahnoul pathsala 
passed the lower primary scholarship examination, and was awarded a scholar¬ 
ship from the primary fund. 

259. In tho Bhagulpore Division the number of pupils of the aboriginal 
races declined from 8,289 to 6,096. The loss in tho Sonthal Pergunnahs was 
2,487, and is attributed to the abolition of head-money, a sort of stipend 
varying from As. 8 to Rs. 3, paid to all gurus merely for the average atten¬ 
dance of pupils of aboriginal races. There are 296 aboriginal pupils in Bhagul¬ 
pore and 240 in Monghyr. The majority of the aboriginal pupils, viz. 5,330, 
are in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, where Sonthal education is carried on by the 
Government, by the Church Mission Society, and by the Home Mission, There 
are no aboriginal races in the district of Purneah. In Maldah, Sonthals have 
begun to settle in some parts of Barendu, where 24 pupils attend primary 

_ schools. The special scheine for the education of tho Sonthals in tho Damin 
portion of the Sonthal Pergunnahs has been at work for nearly three years. 

The limit of 100 patshalas has been exceeded, but the expenditure on them was 
far below the grant, which has this year risen to its maximum of Rs. 7,600. 

The number of patshalas was 110 against 99, and their pupils 3,004 against 
2,744. Of these patshalas, two are for girls alone. Tho expenditure on the 
108 schools for boys was Rs. 4,342-10, all paid in stipends. Tho two 
girls’ schools are maintained from tho primary fund, as their expenditure 
exceeded the maximum fixed under the Uamin rules, 'The expenditure being 
reduced, they were brought under the Damin scheme towards the closo of the 
year. The Damin patshalas were not examined by A and B standards for 
rewards. Each patshala cost to Government on an average Rs. 40-3, most * 
of the patshalas getting stipends of Its. 3 a month each. Forty-seven pupils 
from 15 pathsalas inGodda and 20 pupils from 10 pathsalas in Rajmehal—in all 
67 pupils from 25 pathsalas of the North Damin Circle—competed at the lower 
primary examination, and 8 passed from 4 pathsalas in Godda and one from 
Rajmehal. Six aboriginal pupils passed the upper primary scholarship examin¬ 
ation from the Sonthal Pergunnahs, 13 pupils passed tho lower primary scholar¬ 
ship examination from Bhagulpore, 30 from Monghyr, and 44 from the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs. 

260. The Chota Nagpore Division has, as usual, returned the largest 
numlier of pupils of the aboriginal races, viz., 12,663 against 12,795 in the 
previous year. Special provision was made in the districts of Manbhoom 
and Singbhoom during the year, for the spread of education amongst the 
Sonthals. 

No aboriginal pupil appeared at the last Entrance examination. In the 
previous year three such candidates competed and one passed from Lohar- 
dugga. At the middle English there were none during the year under review 
against one in the year preceding. At the middle vernacular, five passed out of 
seven competing candidates in each of the last two years. Under the head of 
“ Upper Primary” a considerable gain is found, tho number of competing and 
successful candidates having advanced from 30 to 60, and 24 to 36, respectively. 

The success of aboriginal pupils at the lower primary scholarship examination 
shows very little fluctuation during the last two years. It is worthy of note, 
however, that in the upper and lower primary scholarship examinations, out 
of 36 and 151 successful aboriginal candidates, so many as 19 and 140, respec¬ 
tively, were from Singbhoom alono, showing clearly the great advance which 
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the backward races have made in that district in the matter of primary 
education. 

261. The subjoined statement shows the result of the labours of the several 
missions working in the cause of education, in_ the division, for the last two 
years:— ’ 
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There has thus been, on the whole, a gain both of schools and of 
pupils under the.se bodies. The Berlin and S. P. G. Missions show a consider-i 
able increase in the number of their schools, but a slight falling off in that of 
the pupils attending them. The Free Church Scotch Mission exhibits a gain in 
both respects. The St, Xavier’s Jesuit Mission have also commenced tho work 
of education in right earnest, and their schools have advanced from 1 with 54 
pupils to 11 with 206 students. 

262. In the Orissa Division the number of aboriginal pupils has increased by 
56. The bulk of the pupils are found in lower primary schools. Two aboriginal 
pupils, both Christiana, successfully passed the middle vernacular;scholarship 
examination from Balasore during the year under review. The total expenditure 
on 33 special schools for low-caste childi’en amounted to Rs. 518, Government 
contributing Rs. 262. Thirty-one low-caste jjupils successfully passed the lower 
primary scholarship examination, viz., 16 from Cuttack, 12 from Pooree, and 3 
from Bala-sore. Low-caste pupils very seldom find admission into secondary 
schools. The Government schools are open to children of all castes without 
distinction, and low caste boys are sometimes to be found in them. 

263. In the Orissa Tributary Mohals the total number of pupils of aboriginal 
races declined from 1,509 to 1,495, of whom 4 attended middle English schools, 
8 middle vernacular schools, 51 upper primary schools, 1,425 lower primary 
schools, and 5 attended special and private schools; 2 girls attending schools have 
been returned also. The majority of the, students belonged to tho Bhuyan, 
Gond, Sonthal and Khond tribes. The other races represented in the school¬ 
going population are Bathuris, Bhumigaa, Kurmis, Kols, Purans, Juangs, 
Gungas, Tanks, Sobors, Khairas, Kodas andUjias. The majority of the Sonthal 
pupils belong to Mourbhunj, whore there are special schools for the instruction 
of Sonthal children. The Hhuyans belong exclusively to Koonjhur and 
Mourbhunj ; stipendiary schools for their special benefit hawe long since been 
establishod in tho former State. Tfio management of these schools is far from 
satisfactory, the rates of stipends allowed to the teachers being too low to 
attract really competent men. Four special schools have been opened in Angool 
and Ranpooi- for the benefit of the Khond, Khaira and Gond children. 

The majority of the Khonds belong to the Khondmals, but the children 
attending the schools belong to the more civilized Khonds: a real wild Khond 
has at present no intention of being educated or sending bis children to a 
school. Out of 26 special schools for the Khonds mamtained out of the 
proceeds of a cess locally levied for the purpose, eight had but a nominal 
attendance. As these schools served no useful purpose, orders have been issued 
for closing them. The other schools are slowly improving. The avera^ cost 
of a stipendiary Sonthal, Bhuyan and Khond school is Rs. 4, Rs. 4, and Rs. 7, 
respectively. Generally speaking, the Sonthal and Bhuyan schools are very 
backward both as legaras attendance and efficiency. During the year under 
* notice two pupils belonging to tho aboriginal races successfully passed the 
ppper,primary and 18 the lower primary scholarship examination. 
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XI.-INDIGENOUS EDUCATION. 

264. 'Pile purely indigenous education of the country is carried on in 
(1) tols^ (2) makt'iba, (3) kt/oungs, f4) patshalas, and other schools that 
do not conform to the departmental standards. The tols constitute the 
indigenous universities of the country for the prosecution of Sanskrit studies. 
The only languag:e taught is Sanskrit, tlirough the medium of which the 
pupils, after learning Sanskrit grammar, study one or more of the following 
special subjects :—Smriti or Hindu law and theology, ngaga or logic, kavga or 
literce humanwrea, alankara or rhetoric, and Sanskrit works on medicine. The 
maktabs are schools where the elements of Arabic. Persian and Urdu literature 
are taught, the higher branches of Arabic and Persian literature, philosophy, and 
law being exhaustively studied in the madraaaas, of which an account has been 
already given under the heading of Mahomedan education. In both, considerable 
attention is devoted to the Koran. The kgoungs are the modem representatives 
of the ancient Buddhist Vihdra, In these institutions instruction is given in 
Pali, the sacred language of the Buddhists, by a Raoli or buddhist priest. None 
but Buddhist students are admitted into the kyounga. These have been returned 
from the district of Chittagong only, and have been already considered 
under the heading of “ Education of aboriginal or backward races.” The 
patshalas not conforming to the departmental standards constitute the indigenous 
primary schools of the country, in which an elementary education is given in 
the vernacular language of the district. 

265. llie following table shows the statistics of indigenous schools in 
each division for the year under review:— 
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The total number of institutions under this head increased from 2,234 with 
29,749 pupils to 4,221 with 45,508 pupils. In the previous year there was a 
decrease in both respects owing to the exclusion of a good many schools with 
less than 10 pupils. It was accordingly pointed out that it was indifferent how 
many pupils a or a maktab had, and it was directed that all such institutions 
as offered to submit returns should be included, whatever was the number of 
pupils. An indirect effect of the ten-pupil rule has, however, been that many 
schools hitherto aided from the primary fund, and now excluded from the depart¬ 
mental returns, have swelled the number of the purely indigenous patshalas, 
wliich have also got a large accession of pupils. Thus the total number pf 
elementary schools has risen from 234 with 3,689 pupils to 575 with 5,492 
’ pupils. “ Other schools ” have increased from X21 with 1,848 pupils to 988 
schools attended by 9,894 pupils. 

266. With regard to the statement made in paragraph 17 of the Govern¬ 
ment Resolution on,the report for 1884-85, viz. “ that the absence of inform¬ 
ation with regard to the tols and maktabs is mainly to be ascribed to tlie fact 
that they are looked on with disfavour by the subordinate officers of the 
department, the Assistant Inspector of the Burdwan Division says:— 

“ The absence of information with regard to these institulions is, in roj' bumble opinion 
not to be ascribed to any disfavour or indifforenoo with which the subordinate officers of the 
depaifment are said to look on them, biit rather to the wont of attention shown to the 
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applications for statistics from tho department by tlie pundits and maulvis themselves. It 
would be no exaggeration perhaps to say that the subordinate officers of the department, 
instead of being prejudiced against these institutions, really regard them with reverence and 
entertain for their generally erudite teachers a kind of veneration.” 

Mr. Bellett, Inspetetor of the Rajshahye Circle, states:— 

“ With regard to this class of schools generally, I am inclined to doubt the aoouraoy of 
the above statement. The fact, I believe to be, that these sohools would be very glad to 
obtain Government aid ; that they are disgusted at not doing so, as they will not comply with 
Government demands; and that they therefore deliberately refuse or decline to give tho 
information asked for. The state of tho ease would be more fairly put if it were said that 
those institutions look with disfavour on the department.” 

The Assistant Inspector of tho Dacca Division remarks: — 

“ Since few of the inspeoting officers of the department have any knowledge of Arabic 
and Persian, their inspections of maktaba are of the nature of flying visits paid with tho 
view of seeing if any attempt is made to toaoh Bengali raiding and writing, or if the sohnnl 
is kept up as a miiktab, pure and simple. On the other hand, the language of the Ms is one 
which is revered by the great majority of tho subordinate inspecting officers, but they are 
not oompetent to hold an examination. That we do not visit them often is not because we 
look on them with disfavour, but because, under existing rules, wo can do them no good and 
because the pundits do not want us.” 

Mr. Pope, Inspector of the Behar Circle, says:— 

“ The subordinate officers are only too anxious to get them within tho pale of Govern¬ 
ment supervision and aid and to do for* them all they can. It is tho tols and aiaktabs 
themselves that keep aloof. In some of them the instruction is so purely special, that au 
adoption in whole or in part of the primary standards is impossible. Others havethe pro- 
foundest contempt for all learning, but what is givon by thorn.” 

2(17. In the Presidency Division these institutions declined from 14 attended 
by 239 pupils to 9 with 179 pupils. Many of them have already adopted the 
departmental standards, while a few exist for teaching boys to get passages of 
tho Koran by heart. It is believed that many maktabs are held at the private 
residences of Mahomedan gentlemen, and thus do not attract public notice. 

In the town of Calcutta there were 11 maktabs with 353 pupils, against 16 
with 516 pupils iti tho previous year. Tho decrease is owing to some of the 
maktabs having declined to furnish returns. The expenditure was Rs, 256, of 
which Rs. 76 were raised from fees and Rs. 180 from other sources 'I’lic 
maktabs are generally attached to musjids, and are conducted by akhmjis paid 
from the musjid funds, or by moUahs, who doom it profane to receive foes for the 
education they impart. The Koran is the chief book taught in these schools. 

268. In the Burdwan Division the number of schools for advanced teaching 
in Arabic or Persian has declined from 49 to 30, and the number of pupils in 
them from 405 to 324. Hooghly has lost, 26 schools of this description and 
148 pupils. In Bankoora the number of schools returned is the same as in tho 
previous year, but there has been a slight falling off in the number of pupils. 
Howrah shows, however, a gain of 7 such schools and of 71 pupils. 

269. In the liajshahye Division no school under this heading has been 
returned from Darjeeling, Dinajporo, or Jalpaiguri. No maktab has been 
returned from Rungpore. The munshis or maulvis of maktabs in Bogra are sup¬ 
ported by tho villagers in return for the instruction they mvo to their sons in 
reading the Koran. The age of the pupils varies from mat of quite young 
children to 17 or 18. In Pubna the maktab teachers, whose pupils do 
not read for more than seven or eight years, are paid by fees varying from 
two to eight annas; and their income from this source rarely exceeds Rs. 4 a 
month. Besides, they receive {wesents on the occasion of festivals and mar¬ 
riages. The course of study is the Koran, and in elementary maktafes easy 
books in Urdu; in more advanced ones the G ulistan, Uostan, and other Persian 
and Arabic books are read. 

270. In the Dacca Division the advanced schools studying Arabic and 
Persian number 1,142, against 984 in the previous year Two hundred and five 
■schools are brought into the Dacca district returns, which were before excluded 
owing to their having less than ten pupils each; Backergunge and Mymensiugh 
return 40 and 26 schools respectively, though none appeared in the previous 

^ year’s return; on the other hand, 63 maktabs have disappeared from the 
■Furroedpore returns. The Assistant inspector remarks, “ in the maktabs 
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proper the. course of study is generally confined to the Koran which the 
students learn by rote, little attempt being made at explanation. In those 
of a superipr order a little l^ersian is taught, translation into Bengali, and 
sometimes into Urdu being also attempted. As a rule children enter the maktabs 
at the age of seven or eight, and it is not an uncommon ‘thing to find a consi¬ 
derable number of girls in these schools; thus out of 12,687 students attending 
these institutions, 1,081 are girls. The teachers, who are generally the village 
mollahs, are sometimes paid by fees, but more frequently by the person at 
whose house the maktabs are held. They receive presents at the time of 
marriage and funeral ceremonies, but these are probably given on account of 
the religious duties which they perform, rather than because they act as 
teachers of the village maktabs. Holidays are given on Fridays and other 
Mahomedan festivals.” 

271. In the Chittagong Division the number of raffit/faJs increased from 160 
to 172, but the pupils attending them declined from 3,525 to 3,280, The 
Assistant Inspector remarks:— 

“ The teachers of the maktabs or miajis, as they are called, are allowed free board and 
lodging by the village headmen. They get, on the average, a couple of rupees a month from 
the village people, besides the fees that are oocasionally levied. They also serve as village 
priests or mollohs, and pet small sums during marriages and burials. The maktabs are held 
in the morning and evening, and in some places oven at night. Fridays and the days of 
Mohomedan festivals are their recognised holidays. Pupils enter the maktabs at the age of 
.') or (5 years, and leave them at 14 or 15, and sometimes at 16 or SO. Occasionally even 
grown-up men are seen to take admission in order to receive some religious eduoation. The 
elements of tho .4rahio languago and some chapters of the Koran are the commonest subjects 
of instniction in fX)or villages. But in rich villages, where the services of qualified miajis 
may be secured, instruction is extended to Persian literature, such as the Qulistan, Boston, 
Pandenfimah, Sikauddr namah, &o.; historical tales, grammar, and law being also occasion¬ 
ally taught.” 

272. In the Patna Division the maktabs increased from 38 to 264 and the 
pupils from 1,071 to 2,-583. The Assistant Inspector says:— 

“Maktabs arc of two classes—the one teaching Arabic or advanced Persian and 
generally attached to mostiues or imambaras and supported by endowments, and the other, 
tho ordinary schools kept by teuchors, miajis, appointed by some well-to-do Hindu or 
Moliomeduii to teach his son. In the former the Koran alone is taught in most coses ; and 
if attached to a mosque, the teacher is almost invariably the muazzin (the man who oalls to 
prayer). The teachers in the latter ore all Mahomedans, and have themselves been educated 
ill maktabs. They are almost invariably ong^ed as private teachers to some rich boy, and 
they are allowed to take in other pupils. The hoy for whom a miaji is engaged is called 
the shah-i-moktab. The other pupils are required to pay fees, and to give the usual presents 
called “ Ido ” on Mahomedan festivals. The shah-i-maktah generally pays the highest fees, 
and in addition boards and lodges tho miaji. Tho average income of a miaji is Rs. 6, 
besides his board and lodging. The rule among the Mahomedans and Kayasths is to perform 
the ceremony styled “ mnktab,” a boy’s first step in tho road of learning, on the day he is four 
years four mouths and four doys old, but this is not invariably observed now. The hours of 
study are from 6 to 9, 11 to 2, (i to 6, and 7 to 9 at night. The usual Mahomedan and some 
of the principal Hindu holidays are observed. Every Thursday afternoon and Friday fore¬ 
noon is a holiday, the Mahomedan day beginning from sunset.” 

273. In the Bhagulpore Division the maktabs increased from 5 to 26 and 
their pupils from 61 to 250. There is a private maktab with a free boarding 
establishment at Maluaohak at Bhagalpur, which receives a monthly grant of 
Ks. 20-13-11 under special orders of Grovernment. 

274. In the Chota Nagpore Division there was a falling off in the number 
of maktabs from 27 to 18 and in that of the pupils from 316 to 239. The 
Assistant Inspector repeats his remarks reported last year regarding the 
decrease. 

275. In the Orissa Division the maktabs increased from 30 to 40 and their 
pupils from 492 to 606. The number of maktabs is largest in the Cuttack district. 
I\)ur of these are in receipt of aid from the funds of the Cuttack Municipality. 

Two of the most advanced maktabs in the division are in Balasore, that 
at Bhadrak being the host. This maktab has been established by an 
influential zemindar of Baldsore, who has set apart landed property for its 
maintenance. The expenditure on account of this maktab was Rs. 1,720. 
The teacher was educated at the Calcutta Madrassa. 

275. The Sanskrit tois have increased from 577 to 935, and their pupils from 
5,446 to 9,372. In the Pi-esidency Division the tois increased from 57 to 91, and 
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their pupils from 576 to 654. In the 24-Perguiinab8 the number- of toU for 
advanced Sanskrit education rose from 22 to 26, but their pupils declined from 
233 to 206. The Mulajor tol was founded by the late Babu Prasanna Kumar 
Tagore, c.s.i., who made an endowment of a lakh of rupees for its support, besides 
constructing an excellent pucca house for it on the loft bank of the Hooghly. 
There were 81 pupils, against 85 in the preceding year, of whom 38 were 
stipendiary scholars, 16 getting stipends at Rs. 5 each, and 22 at Rs. 4 each. 
The instructive staff consists of four professors for teaching Nyaya (Logic), 
Smriti (Law), Ahnkura (Rhetoric), and Sahitya {Belles LeUres\ respectively, 
A’yaya being tlie principal subject. The total expenditure during the year was 
Rs. 3,876. Bhatpai-a is, however, the groat contrb of Sanskrit education in the 
24-Pergunnah8, and contains 17 tols, 6 of which have been subsidised by the 
Naihati Municipality With a monthly grant of Rs. 5 each, with the full approval 
of Mr. J. Ware Edgar, c.8.r., when Commissioner of the Presidency Division. 
Besides these, there are 4 tols at Taki, 1 at Dhaltitha, 2 at Barisa, and 1 at 
Behala. Of the 25 tols, besides the endowed tol at Mulajor, 4 are exclusively 
for teaching Nyaya, seven Smriti, one Rhetoric, one Darshan (Philosophy), 
one Tantra, while the remaining 11 are for teaching Sahitya. Thirty-three 
tols have been returned from the Nuddea district, of which 11 are situated 
at Nabadvipa, six teaching Nyaya, four Smriti, and one Sahitya. 'J’ho number 
of advanced tols in Jessore increased from 20 to 21, but their pupils 
declined from 187 to 172. In Khulna the only tol which furnished roturn.s was 
that at Bhandarpara attended by 15 pupils, fed and lodged by the jiundit himself. 
Grammar and Nyaya are the subjects of instruction. In Moorshedabad the 
number of tols returned was 10 with 87 pupils. Foremost of these is the 
Victoria Free Sanskrit Tol, founded by Srimati Arnakali Devi of Kasirnbazar, 
in commemoration of the Jubilee year of the reign of Her Majesty the 
Queen-Empress. This tol is intended for the study of Sahitya, Nyaya, and 
Smriti, ana deserving students are to be provided with free board at an annual 
cost not exceeding Rs 2,000. A Sanskrit library is to be attached to the 
institution, which will also be open to the public. The tol was opened on the 
4th March last by the Commissioner of the Presidency Division, and it is 
believed that it will materially help in promoting Sanskrit learning in the 
Moorshedabad district. It has been proposed to add Veda and Vedanta to the 
subjects mentioned above. Of the other nine tols in the Moorshedabad district, 
one is situated at Kandi and the re.st at Berhampore. The Katidi Munici¬ 
pality pays Rs 5 per mensem towards the support of tlie Kandi tol, which was 
attended by 21 pupils reading grammar, general literature, and rhetoric 
{Alankar's. 

277. Babu Chandra Mohan Majumdar, Assistant Inspector of the Presi¬ 
dency Division, makes the following remarks regarding the character and con¬ 
stitution of the tols in .his Division:— 

“ The teachers of Sanskrit tols have been themselves brought up in similar institutions. 
At Nabadvipa, which is styled the “ Oxford of India, ” illustrious professors of Hindu Law 
and Hindu Metaphysics have from generation to generation kept alive the traditions of 
her ancient glory, and attracted students' from all parts of India, from 'I'irhoot and Travanoore, 
Sind and Assam, who resort thither to finish their education. It wos^art of the religious 
duties of a Brahman that he should devote his life to the acquisition and diffusion of 
knowledge. A time there was when supported by the bounty of Hindu kings and the 
nobility and the gentry, the professors could not only teach, but feed their students. 
The AdhyapakiM were endowed with rent-free lands, and were presented with rich gifts 
and donarions on the occasion of a marriage or skradh ceremony. The times, however, are 
greatly altered, and the pundits find it hard to maintain their own families, much more the 
pupils who resort to them for instruotion. At Nabadvipa no pupil now lives on the charity 
of his preceptor. They receive, however, an allowance of about Rs. S each per mensem oo an 
average from Government. The grant for this purpose was lately increased from Ks. 406 to 
Rs. 160 per mensem. Each of the etudents of tne pucca tol at Nabadvipa, which was last 
year attended by 26 pupils, receives a daily allowance of a seor of rice, two chhataks of d&t, 
and two pice in oarfi from the administrators of the estate of the late Babu Lai Babu of 
Oalcutta. In the elementary toh teaoliing grammar, pupils enter at the age of 10 or 12 
years, aUd they usually take four or five years to acquire a thorough knowledge of grammar 
and the lexicon, Afterwards they betake themselves to different branches of Sanskrit learning. 
Oouseciueiitly there ore many grown-up men of more than 25 years of age in some advautied 
“Moh. Babu Ishan Chandra Ghosh, m.a.. Deputy Inspector of Nuddea, says:—“ When only a 
particular subject is chosen for study, the pupil leaves the /o/when that is finished. But 
Nabadvifa, which has the oharaoter of something like a university, has students sometimes 
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far advanced in yetfrs, like the late Kashinath Shastri, who took up one subject after another, jndioknoi's 

and lived and died a student.” The pupils in £he toh are generally taught in the morning FDUCATIUM. 

and afternoon. The tol is the pundit’s personal property. It is generally held in his own 
house, and taught and managed by himself alone. It may bo closed any day when he has to 
go abroad, e.g,, when he has to attend an invitation to some shradh er other ceremony—a chief 
source of hie income In general, the first, eighth, and thirteenth day after full and new 
moon, as well as the day of full and new moon and sankranti or die last day of the month, 
are observed as holidays. The tols are also closed during the principal Hindu holidays. 

The Durga Puja holidays commence from the new moon before pujah, and end with the full 
moon of Raehjafra, extending over a period of a month and a half. At Nabodvipa the 
Dusscrah vacation extends from Sakrotihan to Ranhjutra, or for two months. According to 
the Hindu shantras there is no reading (Anoii/iai/a) when a thunderclap is hoard iu the 
morning and wlion a man or an elephant passes between the pupil and his teacher. ” 

In Calcutta the only tol which furnished returns was a tol called the Free 
Sanskrit College attended by 40 pupils. The subjects taught are Sanskrit 
grammar, Kdvya^ Alankara, i>arsana, and Smriti. 

278. In the Hurdwan Division the number of the toh increased from 175 
to 18G and their pupils from 931 to 1,297. 

Babu Beni Madhub De, Assistant Inspector of the Burdwan Division, 
says:— 

“ The character and constitution of these old and time-honoured institutions are much 
the same now as they wore a hundred years ago. They are conducted on very nearly the 
same plan as before, with the difference, however, that the modern tok have less of life and spirit 
in them, simply from the absence of proper nourishment and support. The course of studios 
in elementary Sanskrit schools consists of vyaharan (grammar), amarkoa (lexicon), and easier 
portions of Sanskrit, literature. In advanced schools the grown-up pupils read two or more 
of the following subjects:—Grammar (some higher treatise), higher Sanskrit literature (poetry 
and the drama), rhetoric, law, logic, philosophy, and even astrology and astronomy iu some 
, oasc.s, as in some of the loh of Purbasthali. In some of the tok of Bankura, besides grammar, 
literature, and law, voidyak or medicine is also taught. 

The toaiihers of tok or adhi/apakan. as they are called, are a respeotahle body of titled 
pundits coming chiefly from the Brahmin class, aud educated at some Sanskrit tok more or 
less similar to their own. Their homos are in tho villages in which their toh ore situated. 

As a lule, tho adhjapokas bear the cost of feeding and sometimes of clothing their pupils, 
their own income, which is the same as that of their toh, being derived from lakhiraj or rent- 
free lands, or voluntary gifts made by rich people on oocasions of marriage, aradli, or other 
ceremonies Pupils enter tok at the age of 15 or 10, aud sometimes a little earlier, continue 
iu them for periods varying from 6 to 12 years, and leave at an ago varying from 22 to 30 
years. The hours of study iu toh are generally from 7 to 10 a.m. in the morning and again 
from 3 to 5 p.m. in the afternoon. The programme for the day’s work depends entirely on 
the ohoioe of tho professor. Tho holidays observed in lok are all the Hindu holidays with a 
long vacation commencing from Indradmda»ht, or about tho end of August, to Kartikipnrnima, 
or about the end of October. The monthly holidays observed are the Panoha parvas, viz., 

Fratipada (first day of the moon), Ashtatni (eighth day of the moon), Amavaoiju (day of lunar 
conjunction), Purnima (full moon or oppsition), and Sankranti (last day of the month). 

The pundits also do not work for the day when the clouds roar in the morning.” 

279. In the llajshabye Division the number of toh declined from 11 witli 
86 pupils to 10 with 81 pupils, the tol deserving especial mention being the 
one situated at the sudder station of Rungpore, noticed in the last report. 

280. In the Dacca Division tho Sanskrit’ tols have increased from 170 in 
1885-86 to 185 during the year under report. Dacca shows a gain of 4, Furreed- 

E ore of 12, and Mymensingh of 1 against a loss of 2 in Backerguugo. The 
►eputy Inspector of the last-named district says that there are several other 
tols and maktabs in the district, but information regarding them has not been 
received. _ _ _ . ^ 

In the Chittagong Division the tols increased from 22 with 411 pupils to 
, 26 with 471 pupils, returned from the districts of Chittagong and Tipperah. “ 

281. In the Patna Division the tols increased from 101 with 1,424 pupils to 
346 with 4,278 pupils. There are some advanced Sanskrit schools in the division. 

The Gautama pathsala and the Madhubani aided school have been returned 
under the head of special schools, and the Dharmasamaj school, the best in the 
division, and the Guruhatta school in Patpa City, as aided schools. The Rivers 
Thompson Gautama patshala had 62 on the rolls, against 67 on the correspond¬ 
ing date last year. It received during the year Rs. 267 from the Revilgunj 
Municipality. The special subject of study in this school is logioi The 
Madhubani Sanskrit scmool had 41 on the rolls, against 38 last year. Tho total 
expenditure during the year was Rs. 248 from Government and Rs. 1,264 
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from local sources. The subjects taught are Vyakaran and Jyotish, Besides 
these, there are the Tikari Sanskrit school supported by the Tikari Raj ; the 
new Bharateswari Sanskrit patshala recently opened in Chupra; the Motihari 
Dharmasamaj supported by the Maharajah of .Bettiah, public subscription, 
and by a grant of its. 8 from the primary fund, and the Rahika patshala 
with four pundits'supported by the Maharajah of Uurbhunga. The Motihari 
Dharmasamaj has 50 pupils, and the cost per month is Its. 60. Eight stipends 
varying from eight annas to Rs. 2 are awarded. The Rahika patshala has 40 
pupils, all of whom are boarded at the expense of the Maharajah. The jjundits 
are paid Rs. 15 a month each. 

282. In the Bhagulpore Division the number of iols increased from 11 
attended lyr 208 pupils to 41 with 435 pupils. Bahu Mathura Nath Chatterjee, 
Assistant fnspector of the Bhagulpore Division, remarks:— 

“ Tols are boarding institutions, both the pandits and pupils being Brahmans, and the 
former being ready to impart instruction at all hours; the age of the pupils ranges from 10 
to 30, and sometimes more. They are generally fed by the pandits themselves and some¬ 
times by public charity. The pandits are all very learned Sanskrit scholars, whose principal 
source of income is derived from cultivation, and who do not, like the pandits of Bengal, 
depend much upon public charity. The books generally taught are elementary works on 
grammar, m., Sarasvati and Chandrika, and astrology, as Muhurta Chiutarnaui. In 
advanced toh, such works on grammar as Panini’s Kaumudi, Paribhashendu Shekhara, 
Shadrati, and other commentaries, and works on astronomy and astrology also are leotured 
on.” 

283. In Chota Nagpore the number of toh returned fell off from 5 with 52 
pupils to 3 with 31 pupils. 

284. In tho Orissa Division tho fofe increased from 15 with 154 pupils to 
37 with 418 pupils. The Pooreo Sanskrit school founded by the Maharajah of 
Balarampore in Oudh is the best Sanskrit school in the division. This school « 
has been amalgamated with the Pooreo Zilla School. It had 64 pupils on its 
rolls, against 46 in the previous year, and its total expenditure was ,Rs, 1,346. 
During the year under review it failed to pass any candidate at the Sanskrit 
Title examination. 

Of the nino tols (against 10 in the preceding year) in the Orissa Tri¬ 
butary Mohals the one at Nayagurh is decidedly the be.st. The Mohurbhunj tols 
will sooner or later be converted into upper primary schools. The subjects 
taught in the tols are Vyakarana, Kavya, and Alankara. These are taught 
through the medium of Sanskrit. The teachers are Brahman pandits wlio 
receive fixed salaries and payments in kind from the chiefs. The yearly 
income of a tol teacher from all sources ranges from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100. 
The pupils, who for the most part are Brahmans, generally enter the tols 
at the ago of 14 years, and continue till they arrive at the age of 80. The 
arrangements with regard to times of study and holidays are much the same as 
in other parts of Bengal. 

285. The Sanskrit 'fitle examination instituted by Government was held 
in February 1887. There wore 76 candidates, against 58 in the previous year. 
Of these, 71 actually presented, themselves for examination, and 31 passed 
agaiust 36. Of the candidates, 63 wore Bengalis, 4 Uriyas, 8 Behatis, and 1 a 
native of Mysore—73 were Brahmins and 3 Vaidyas. There Were 49 candidates 
for examination in Sanskrit literature, 1 in Vyakarana or Sanskrit grammar, 
15 in Hindu Law, and 11 in Hindu philosophy. The total cost of the exam¬ 
ination was-Rs. 404-8, of which Government contributed Rs. 250 and Ks. 154-8 
were raised from fees paid by the candidates. Tne usual rewards and prizes 
were paid to the deserving candidates and teachers. 

The Sanskrit Title examination has become quite popular, and has given 
an impetus to Sanskrit education. There are also several local agencies for 
encouraging the study of Sanskrit learning in the tols. 

286. In the Presidency Division the pandits of Kavadvipa have for the last 
two years formed a college for holding examinations in standards a little higher in 
some subjects and a little lower in others than those prescribed for the Govern¬ 
ment 'I’itle examination. Degrees are conferred and rewards given from 
private subscriptions. 

* 287. The onljr local agency for encouraging indigenous schools at present 

existing in the Raj^shahye Division is the Dharmasabha at Rampore Beauleah. 
This body examines Sanskrit students and confers titles on the successful 
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candidates besid^ rewarding both pupils and pundits. Daring the past year, the 
Dharmasabha examined 20 candidates and conferred titles on 15. fiupees 161 
were distributed to the passed candidates a^d Rs. 145 to the pundits. 

288. The Sarasvat Samaj of Dacca has done much more than any other 
association to improve the systematic organization of tols.* It has laid down four 
several standards of examination, and no pupil is permitted.to appear at one 
of the higher standards who has not passea by the lower tests; the tols there* 
fore, which place themselves under the fostering care of the Samaj, are bound to 
observe certain fixed standards and courses of studies, and in this way method 
and system have been introduced and encouraged. In this way also it is 
argued that examinations held by the Sarasvat Samaj prove very useful to the 
tols of the country. 

289. Hitherto there was no local agency like the Dacca Sarasvat Samaj to 
encourage the tols of the fiehar Circle. But on the 1st April 1887, at the instance 
of Mr. Pope, the Circle Inspector, a meeting was held of several* pandits and 
gentlemen interested in Sanskrit learning, to frame a scheme of Sanskrit studies 
in Behar that would not only stimulate the study of Sanskrit, but would make 
it more systematic and practical than it is now. Accordingly a Sabha has been 
established, known as the “ Behar Sanskrit Sanjivan, ” for the promotion of 
Sanskrit learning in Behar, Mr. Pope being elected President and Mr. Tiery 
Secretary. The Government of Bengal has sanctioned the holding of the 
Sanskrit Title examination at Bankipore as a centre for Behar. 

290. The correspondence on the subj oct of giving increased aid to the tols 
for the encouragement of Sanskrit learning in Bengal has been published in 
the Calcutta Gazette, 

XII.—PREPARATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF TEXT-BOOKS AND 
OTHER SCHOOL LITERATURE. 

291. 'The preparation of schoolbooks in Bengal having for more than 30 
years been entirely left to private enterprise, the chief function of the Education 
Department has been to make its selection out of the very large number of 
publications offered for its acceptance. This function was prior to 1875 dis¬ 
charged by the Inspectors of Schools in reference to middle school literature; 
but in that year it was transferred to a Central Text-book Committee, so far 
as books in history, geography, mathematics, and science for the middle scholar¬ 
ship examination were concerned. By a resolution of the Government of 
Bengal, dated January 1882, the Committee were empowered to report to the 
Director of Public Instruction on all text-books suited, not only to the standard 
of the middle English scholarship examination, buji; also to the requirements 
of all the classes of a middle school. Down to August 1887, 900 books were 
received for examination in the Committee’s office from authors and publishers, 
of which 841 have been already more or less fully reported upon. The, 
Committee also examined 145 other books brought to their notice oy the In¬ 
spector of the Presidency Circle, who is ex-officio Secretary to the Committee. 
Many of these books were either already ip use in the different educational 
circles, or had been favourably reviewed by the Text-book Revision Commit¬ 
tee, which closed its labours in 1875. A provisional list of 544 approved 
works is now undergoing final revision by the members of the Committee. 
These books are classified as follows: English Reader and Grammar 138; 
Bengali prose 137 ; Poetry 76 ; Grammar 41 ; History 29 ; Geography 27; Matho- 
matms 70; and Science 26. The Committee now consists of 15 members with 
Dr. ^jendra Laia Mittra, Rai Bahadur, C.I.E., as President. The duties pf 
the active members of the Committee and of the President are of a respon¬ 
sible and onerous character, and the acknowledgments of the Department are 
due to them for their work. 

292. Besides the Central Text-book Committee sitting at Calcutta, there 
are Branch Committees for Behar and Oristea. The former having its head-quarters 
at Bankipur, reports the pubUoation and republication of about. 160 books in 
the Kaiuii or the Deva-Nagari character, wnich have all been approved by the 
Committee. The Orissa Committee now consists of 13 members, including the 
three district officers and two Professors of the Cuttack College. The Committee 
examined daring the year 24 manuscripts and new publications, of which eight 
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have been adopted and 13 rejected, the remaining three being,still under con¬ 
sideration. Wall maps of Orissa, Pooree, Cuttack and Bsdasore in Uriya 
were published under the patronage of Kumar Baikunth Nath De, and the Joint- 
Inspector is of opinion that special encouragement is needed for the production 
of Bunilar maps. ' 

293. The Calcutta School-Book Society, which reoeivep a grant of Rs. 200 
a month from government, still serves as the chief medium for the distribution 
of books in the interior through its numerous agencies; but with the extension 
of r^way and steam communication, a considerable share of the distributing 
business has been taken up by private firms. In the year 1886 the Society 
sold in Calcutta, and by means of its 134 agencies in different parts of the 
country, 208,499 books valued at Bs. 92,417. 


C. H. TAWNEY, 

Ofg. Director of Public Inetrueticn. 
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Geneeal statistics. ix 

Education—General Tabi.e VI. 


JReturn skoumg the Remit* Prescribed Examinations in the Lome Prwinm of Bengal for the official year 1886-87. 
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Table VII. 

Public Instruction in tlie Lower Provinces of Bengal for the official year 1886-87. 
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OKNERAL STATISTICS. 

Education—S iTBsiDiAEy Table I. ^ 

Return 0 / the Caste and Creed of pupils at the Colleges and Sehools in the Lower Proviecei of Bengal fur the 

year 1886-87. 
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Return of Occupation of ParenU or Guardians of pupih at the Colleges and Schools in the Looter Proviiwes of Bengal 

• during the year 1886-87. ^ 
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Oovernmeot. 

... ... 

IS 

l.UBft 


8.38 

13H 

243 

135 

67 

HOI 

15 

2i 

3 



89 

72 

(a)1.046 

Aiilnd . 

.. 


708 

40 

178 

202 

155 

83 

Khl 

721 

U 

M, 

3 



11 

20 


Unaided . 

. 

7 

i.iKift 

>0 

80 

00 

67 

80 

4 
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7 

0 
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3 

6 

80 
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, f (}ovomtD<‘nt .. 

L*’' .lunslAA... ... 

C 

4 

171 

D07 

10 

2.H 

67 

2\i 

.14 

•2 

43 

85 

12 

10 

4 

0 

1.50 

96 


• I. • 



::: 


s 

171 

(d)lU 


Qoveriimant ... 

1 

172 

13 

41 

27 

17 

21 

25 

134 

:) 


10 



18 

26 

.178 

Engineering 

Diilu 



6 

20 

36 

13 

10 

0 

102 

14 

9 

6 

1 


U 

41 

140 

BOBOOlt JOB OSBEBAt BDUCATIOH— 


















For Boyt— 

Government 

57 

le.om 

1.820 

4,087 

1,852 

8,«.in 

8.014 

1.097 

11.000 

1.621 

800 

.320 

152 

71 

0()l 

8.070 

♦ 

10,091 

High English ...j 

Aided 


^,7<K> 

H12 

8,648 


3.5tH 

2.581 

t,m 

15.3/U 

2.134 

1,47! 

1.1156 

3(15 

830 

1,2H9 

0,4HO 


Umudod . . 

77 

1.6H6 

3,640 

4,620 

8,676 

2 (HKl 

2,V21 

15.423 

8,314 

1.074 

1.272 

440 

871 

1,0S1 

6.422 

<e)2.1.03S 

C 

Government 

Ifl 

2,0(IU 

72 

313 

258 

2lH 

178 

161 

1.151 

210 

232 

174 

45 

46 

l.'» 




Aided 

64J 


H7H 

2,615 

5.8VI 

5.577 

2.437 

3.613 

10,40(1 

4.(;7:. 

7,035 

8,60.1 

9t« 

96U 

8,16(< 

10,-441 



Unaided. 



861 

611 


1.54(1 

m 

1,018 

5.413 

1.445 

2,256 

80.1 

400 

344 

771 

6,800 

11,808 

, ( 

Govomiiioni ... 

ISO 

11,226 

168 

402 

811 

1,340 

6411 

017 

4.U10 

1,261 

3.473 

1.217 

353 

362 

39B 

7,66t 


Middle Vernaenlar j 

Aided . 


46,Mil 

644 

1,721 

4,49;i 

6,627 

1,048 

4.063 

18,4811 

6.127 

11,740 

4,4.>U 

1,610 

1,63'( 

3,o->4 

27.080 


Unaided. 

KK) 

6,288 

117 

880 

6UV 

647 

257 

488 

2.220 

663 

8,110 

•419 

2UI 

106 

354 

3.026 

0.803 

( 

Gowrument ... 

n 

1,016 

... 

22 

3 

46 

8 

10 

08 

w 

014 

01 

21 

83 

13 

917 


Upper Pi'i*nB»'y •• 

Aided . 

3,Ct8 

1,10.80V 

667 

1.3(17 

3.878 

10.411 

2,040 

76 

6,500 

24,8.5{ 

10,380 

48,035 

12.051 

4,255 

4,74.3 

4,670 

36.270 

(0)1,1(1.205 

Unaidod. 



60 

107 

877 

317 

124 

030 

■till 

1.529 

453 

140 

223 

152 

8,032 

3,920 

( 

Government ... 

82 

087 

... 


... 

6 


1 

6 

6 

4A1 

138 

80 

64 

11 

001 


Lower Primary ...* 

Aided .. 

e,ii74 

9,60,604 

8,401 

’•f; 

13,62S 

43.588 

11,85.^ 

30,415 

1,01,271 

55,041 

5,01,378 

05,448 

75.640 

36,U7( 

50,OKI. 

as,075 

7.51.300 

(A)!(.65.ft71 

AUnaidod , 

1,00,086 

63a 

.363 

1.600 

4.383 

I.30( 

3.055 

10,321 

6.721 

9,034 

4,931 

7.480 

8,643 

9S.4I12 

1,08,056 

iPor CKriJ— 

( 

Government 

2 

m 

32 

60 

21 

28 

60 

4 

llSl 









High •••' 

Aided . 

7 

6r4 

3: 

8K 

261 


61 

68 

6I( 




1 


i 

0 

6'i4 

.Unaided. 


242 

100 

3( 

86 

... 

4 


66 


... . 



... 

... 


({)168 

Middle English ...• 

Govemmeni 
Aided . 

'"24 

"'l.H16 

"‘U8 

'U6 

718 

" 2 

"im 

817 

''I’.'oia 

9 

2 

18 

... 


2 

30 


Unaided. 

i 

15S 

34 

8 

l3 


18 

77 

121 




... 

... 

m 


165 

( 

Government ... 

... 

















Middle Veniiiculi>r ■ 

Aidiid . 

Unaided . 

2fi 

1,471 

88 

8Hr 

ISf 

88 

17S 

141 

028 

161 

25 

7» 

21 

31 

311 

621 

1.471 

( 

Gcivemmeni ... 

ft 

236 

1 

* .41 

8 

5 

16 

1 

sn 

27 


10 


127 

10 

100 

230 

Upper Pninary ...< 

Aid<«d . 

866 

8,661 

2S7 

1,231 

138 

1.33:1 

6Br 

664 

881 

4,004 

0Ul 

1,001 

706 

"hi 

4‘10 

6o; 

3,041 

H,5Hl 

Unaided . 


707 

87 

145 

64 

W 

100 

544 

47 

04 

21 

10 

li 

31 

102 

(i)761 


Govomment ... 

1.701 

















Lower Primary ... 

Aided . 

ai,49:i 

'841 

047 


8,66: 

mi 

1.74V 

8,061 

3,54: 

10.401 

3.71^ 

1.010 

I,OSS 


8t.I0! 

89,403 

1 

Unaided . 

IbU 

2,e8u 

31 

m 

846 

83V 

31 

121 

748 

28. 

1,061 

301 

95 

153 

146 

8,030 

8.820 
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School of Art 

Governmunt ... 

1 

188 

1 

24 

40 

17 

17 

81 

laS 

7 

2 

7 

f 

1 

... 

83 

168 

Tmlnlng School* for; 
Maetcni . 

Government 

Aid^ . 

Ifl 

6 

71« 

477 


38 

1 

87 

88 

10.3 

82 

J 

3ll 

810 

24 

149 

75 

Sl3 

880 

60 

2 

7 

1 

13 

95 

54 

43(1 

453 

710 

477 

Training Boliooti for 

Aided . 




83 














Mittrosee! 

i 

148 


t 

ui 

7 

1 

4- 

31 

18 

i 

1 


41 

91 

142 

Guru Training Ckra attached to 

KM 
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Middle Bolioota 


m 

... 

... 

... 

4 

... 

... 

4 

138 

67 

8 

1 


82 

‘ill 

(/)e35 

Medical Schools ...• 

Government ... 
Unaided. 

4 

ft 

IS 

4 

60 

8.3 

71 

68 

01 

28 

48 

88 

41 

17 

310 

14H 

68 

78 

68 

2 

• M 

84 

8 

17 

2 

a( 

13 

212 

110 

520 

207 

Surveying Boliooli 

Goveromont ... 

9 

810 

8 

34 

SO 

37 

10 

7 

no 

30 

83 

0 

1 


17 

09 

810 

( 

Government ... 

t 

64 

1 

3 

a 

4 



16 

9 

3 

4 

12 

IS 

1 

33 

54 

Indntirlal Bchoole • 

Aided . 

6 

865 

; 

s: 

u 

1! 

17 

8 

79 

8J 

30 

80 

36 

46 

21 

103 

861 

Unaided. 

7 

476 

18 

lU 

70 

80 

11 

21 

141 

61 

08 

14 

87 

N1 

40 

330 

473 

Mtdvame 

Government ... 

7 

1,180 

36 

86 

61 

388 

800 

144 

037 

87 

1!4 

10 

0 

■ 2 

01 

843 

1.190 

Unftided. 

6 

688 

7 

18 

10 

67 

4.3 

83 

160 

27 

80 

42 

42 

17 

17 

226 

3H3 


Goveittment ... 

1 

38 


4 

t 

a 

6 

7 

22 

0 

1 

4 



8 

iO 

■10 

Other school! 

Aided . 


880 

1 


h 

18 

7 

15 

Cl 

1 

98 

9 


1 

60 

161 

2<9 


Un^ed . 

1 

12 

1 

... 

ft 




s 

6 




... 

... 

0 

IS 
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Advenoed, teaching-* 

9SI 
















9.378 

fa) tenekni .. 

.. 

0.37! 

S 

8 

14. 

60 

i.it 

14 

2.40, 

6« 

4,411 

81' 

1» 

R 

1,10 

0,889 

lO^liN 

(ft) Arabic or PeriiAD . 

L7K 

8(t,76< 

15 

6 

30 

72 

87 

i.lo." 

8,47 

1.25 

12.80.1 

3.07(j 

60 

62 

6U 

80,760 

Ilenientary, teaching a TernaoaUr 










only or atinly ... .. 

Other private M^ioole . U. 

«7f 

6,40! 

5: 

8 

0 

3d( 

Ilf 

3W 

021 

81 

3.47' 

34 

IS 

io 

5 

4,61 

5,408 

m 

0.804 

34 

64 

IW 

18. 

8 

m 

48 

35 

7.88 

4IA 

14 

16 

69 

9,38t 

. 0.004 

» 

Total ... 

67,84! 

1,862.102 

11,112 

8&,oua|47.30i 

90.7& 

31,08 

62,32S 

2&0,4& 

100,831 

098,08 

110,70 

60,61 

69,16 

67,0U 

1,090,04 

(n) 1.360,644 


School! mftintttincd by Mimicipal or Diitriot Boiurdi ihouid be included under (ioTenmunt Boboole. 


(a).~BxeluiWn of S9 puplhi wlioee roturii! hare not been furnisbed. 
(ft). Alfto ot 5 ditto ditto ditto. 

10 ). ^tto on,070 ditto ditto ditto. 

Id). Ditto of 780 ditto ditto ditto. 

(«i. Ditto Of m ditto dittu ditto. 

(/). Ditto of 01 ditto ditto ditto. 

(g). Ditto ot ft ditto ditto ditto. 


(A).—Exclueire of 25 uupii! whowi 

return! have not been furnitbed 

(i). 

Ditto 

of M 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

U). 

Ditto 

of 36 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto,. 

(A). 

Ditto 

of 81 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. * 

( 0 - 

Ditto 

of 64 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

Im). 

Ditto 

of 8.453 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto# 
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GENERAX EERARTMENT 


EDUCATION. 


CALCUTTA, THB 3ri) JANUARY 1888. 

RESOLUTION. 

Read— 

The Report on Publio Instrnotion in Bengal for 1886-87. 

The Office of Director of Public Instruction was held by Mr. C. H. Tawney 
from the Ist April to the 8th July 1886, and by Sir Alfred Croft until the 
end of the year. The Keportforthe year 1886-87 has been drawn up by 
Mr. Tawney, who again officiated as Director in the present year during the 
absence of Sir Alfred Croft on deputation. 

2. Ihe following table compares for two years the figures of all schools 
„ , that submit returns to the Department:-— 

General STunmaiy. .c 


OLAIS 09 IMSIITOTIOHI. 

1885>8a. 

1886-67. 

Avm^ 

Rnhools. 

Pupila, 

Rcboola. 

Fupila. 

puplla, 

1886<67. 


Public InUitutiouM. 






Uaivenity ... 

Becondary ... 

PrimAiy 

Bpeoial 

... Collt^fnw . 

1 Higb KoKliah achoola 
... < Miiidlu ditto 

1 Ditto vorniU'ulAr 

( TlpiMir primary . 

• *•■ 1 Lower ditto . 

26 

264 

7S2 

1,141 

3,087 

47,623 

00 

2,830 

2,DOS 
57,62.3 
52,003 
6.1,944 
113,536 
086,160 
5,783 
46,203 

27 

2H0 

786 

1.U7 

S.14U 

45.H.1H 

it*2 

2.243 

8.216 

62,468 

62,843 

64,478 

116,160 

065.230 

6,774 

46,421 

lit 

233 

71 

55 

96 

21 

86 

20 


Total Public Inatitetioai 

55,290 

l,32fi.S80 

53,121 

1,316,504 



Private Inttitutione. 






jLdntneod; 

Artbio or I'ersitto. 

SMiiikrlt . 

llameDtATj: tMohinff A vernuctilftr only or mainly ... 
Ofehar lohool* not oonforming to departmonlal 
•tnodnrdn. 

1,802 

677 

234 

121 

18.766 

5,448 

8.689 

1.848 

1,72.1 

01A 

576 

088 


It 

10 

8 

10 


Total Private Institutiona 

2,234 

20,740 

4,221 

45,508 



Qband Total 

57,533 

1,868.020 

57,342 

1,102,102 



The result is so far satisfactory, that there has been an increase, though to 
a Teiy limited extent only, in the total number of students, and that it baa 
been considerable under every bead of superior education. The gain in these 
depaj^ients has been partly, though not entirely, neutralised by the falling off 
in primaiy instruction. 

8. Classified departmentally, the expeiroRture on education from public 
and private sources in all institutions which have Ci-nte under the cognizance of 
the Department has been as follows for the last two years:— 


ISS9 M. '* veM-ST. 



Govern' 

meat 

Mpetidtture 

(net.) 

Total 

espenditore. 

Govern¬ 

ment 

•xpenditnn 

(net.) 

Total 

•xpenditure. 

/ 

£f. 

Bi. 

£i. 

Ba. 

TTnifenitj ... 


81,000 


82,000 

CollegUta ... ... 

3,16,000 

6,47 .U(X) 

3,10.1100 

6,45,000 

fieconduy ... 

5,66,000 

25.01,OiX) 

6,78,000 

26,06,000 

Frimmy 

6,87.000 

24,53,000 

6,47,000 

28,46,000 

Female 

1,M,000 

6,03,000 

1,54,000 

6,67,000 

Npeoial 

4,11,000 

6,68,000 

4,26,000 

6.74,000 

Scholanhipi 

1.68,000 

1,94.(KX) 

1,83,000 

2,08,000 

Balldingt ... 

1,12,000 

1,19,000 

2,83,000 

2,41,000 

Fttnitore and apparatsa 

8,000 

9,000 

6,000 

7,000 

Miueilaneous 

1,11,000 

1,37,000 

l.aAOOO 

1,68,000 

Buiwriiiteadeiioa 

... 6,4».U00 

6,61,uuO 

6,53,000 

6,68,000 

Total 

... SO, 90,IKK) 

7M».000 

31,24,000 

78.87,000 

















( 2 ) , . 

The GoTomraent expenditure has increased by Rs. 1,34,000, chiefly under 
the head of building^. Grants promised by Go»vernment in aid of school 
buildings, of which payment was postponed in 1885-86, were paid last year, 
and tho expenditure of the Public Works Department on repairs and construc¬ 
tion was also much larger than in the preceding year. Expenditure on education 
from private sources is sliown to have risen from Rs. 4(>,58,000 in 1885-86 to 
Rs. 47,63,000 in 1886-87, but these figures are not complete, no returns of 
expenditure having been received from the large unaided colleges of Calcutta, 
and from some other public institutions under private management. It is noticed, 
however, with disappointment that the expenditure of municipalities on educa¬ 
tion has decreased from Rs. 81,569 in 1885-80 to Rs. 78,869 in 1886-87. Mofussil 
municipalities were relieved of police charges in 1882, on tho understanding 
that the funds set free would be devoted to such purposes as education and 
sanitation, and it was estimated in 1884 that a sum not less than lakhs 
might properly be spent on schools by municipalities. Commissioners of 
Divisions will now be consulted as to the authority which may with advantage 
be made over to Municipal boards in directing education in towns, and as 
to tho sums which they may reasonably spend on schools from their own 
resources. 

4. From a financial point of view, the most important proposals of tho 

Education Commission were those for tho promotion 
of primary education, at an increased cost of ten 
lakhs a year. These improvements, with many 
others involving expenditure, liavc had tobe postponed for want of funds. Tho 
recommendation of tho Committee for tho transfer of three colleges to private 
management, or their abolition in case no suitable agency of the kind could bo 
found, has been carried out in regard to tlio two principal institutions indicated; 
the third, that of Chittagong, being for the present retained, on the ground 
that it costs very little and is of use in a somewhat inaccessible locality. Tho 
recommendation to transfer other colleges in case private managers would 
undertake the charge has been borne in mind, but no indication has as yet been 
shown of any disposition on the part of municipal bodies or individuals to come 
forward whore the alternative presented is not the abolition of the institution, 
but its continued niaintenanco by Government. Tho Director observes with 
regard to schools that Utter para has been transferred to local management 
on an undertaking that college classes shall bo opened in connection with 
tho school. On the formation of District Boards under Act III (B.O.) of 1885, 
all Government, middle and primary schools were transferred to their 
management. Tho administration of such a portion of the grant-in-aid allot¬ 
ment and of tho primary grant as has reference to middle and. primary schools 
in extra-urban tracts has also been transferred to tho District Boards, with 
effect from the 1st April 1887. In some, districts of tho Burdwan and Presi¬ 
dency Divisions and in tho Patna and Rajshahye districts, the 'boards 
assumed active charge of ed;<';ational business before the close of tho year. 
This transfer is the most important educational event of the year, but it 
occurred at so lato a period that no trustworthy information as to its effects 
is as yet attainable. As regards special instruction the Director states that, 
with a view to give primary school teachers an opportunity of improving them¬ 
selves, tho establishment of training classes in connection with middle school at 
an annual cost of Rs. 6,000 was carried out during the year. On the whole it 
would appear that such efforts have been made to carry out the recommenda¬ 
tion of the CommiH.sion as were possible without incurring tho considerable 
expenditure contemplated by most of tho important proposals made. 

5. The work of inspection appears to have been generally perfonfied by 

tho superior controlling staff with efficiency. The 
iDtpoction nor . Deputy Inspectors also gave satisfaction in this res¬ 

pect ; 40 out of 45 officers exceeded the prescribed number of 160 days on tour, and 
in tho case of tlio remaining five officers tlie deficiencies ore adequately explained. 
The average number of days «pent on tour by Sub-Inspectors was lower than in 
the preceding yetjr in ^vory division except Burdwan and Patna, and l3ie average 
for five of the nine divisions fell short of tho required number of 200 days. 
The inspection work done by chief gurus, and inspecting pundits appears to 



( « ) 

bare been considerably lees than in the preceding year. The Director has 
noticed all deficiencies in detail, and evidently exorcises a judicious control 
over this important branch of departmental work. Such control is now even 
more necessary than it was formerly, as tho rules regulSWng the travelling 
allowances of Deputy Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors have been modified in 
such a way as to render close supervision absolutely necessary. 

6. A new college was opened during the year, the Victoria at Narail, in 

... Jessore, and it received a grant-in-aid from Grovern- 

Usiveraity o ucation. ment. The number of colleges thus has increased 

from 26 to 27, and tho number of students on tho rolls advanced from 2,998 
to 3,215. Of the students 1,085, or one-third, were reading on the Slst 
March 1887 in Government colleges, 795 in aided colleges and 1,335 
in unaided colleges. Among Government institutions there was a marked 
increase in the number of students in the Presidency and Dacca Colleges, 
but a falling off in Hpoghly and Patna. Of tho j>rivate institutions, 
the General Assembly’s College, tho Metropolitan Institution, the City 
College, the Ripon College and tho Jagarnath College added considerably to 
their numbers, while on the other hand there was a decrease in tho Free Church 
College, St. Xavier’s College and the Doveton College. The total annual cost, 
and the cost to Government of each student in Government colleges, fell from 
Rs. 354: to Rs. 344, and from Rs. 266 to Rs. 251, respectively. In aided 
colleges the cost to Government has risen from Rs. 28 to Rs. 35 on account of 
increased contributions and falling off in fees. 

7. The chief foatmes of the University examinations of 1887 are the 
favourable results obtained in the private colleges. In the First Arts 
examination the Government colleges passed 280 candidates, unaided 
colleges 276, aided colleges 147. In tho Bachelor of Arts examination 
(exclusit^e of teachers), the numbers were 118, 108, and 114 respectively. In 
the second division of those who passed with honours for tho B. A. degree 
the private colleges maintain their numerical superiority, passing 44, against 35 
from tho Government institutions; but they fall behind in the first division of 
the honour list, where they count only 17 successes, as against 18 from Govern¬ 
ment colleges. Similarly, tiovernmcnt colleges passed 40 students for tho 
degree of Master of Arts; private colleges 19 only. The following statement 
illustrates the gradual progress of private colleges, j udgod by the test of success 
at University Examinations :— 

Statement showing the results obtained hg Qovernment and private Colleijcs at ITniversitg Examina¬ 
tions from 1H76-77 to 1886-87. 






NtrajrPBU OF STL.'DBNTB PARyBD AT 

TUB GXAVIFATlOlf. 


OlaAii of Oollegoi. 


P. A, 

D. A. 

B. A. 

FI oiiuurg. 

If. A. 

A. 

Uooourfi. 

1876-77 ... J 

OoTeroment 



's 

161 

64 


6 

13 

Private 


«. • 

133 

■ '61 


3 

2 

1877-78 ...j 

Government 



94 

33 

...... 


12 

Private 



90 

19 


■ « • • * 

3 

1878-70 ... 1 

Government 

*•. 


13.-, 

49 


4 

13 

Private 


... 

73 

21 




1870-80 ...[ 

Government 



141 

61 


8 

32 

Private 



120 

29 


1 

10 

1B80-S1 ... [ 

Government 

• •• 


174 

74 


9 

16 

Private 



146 

63 


1 

3 

1881-83 ... [ 

Government 


... 

171 

69 


6 

16 

Private 



131. 

86 


1 

3 

1888-83 ... [ 

Government 



108 

83 


1.S 

17 

Private 


• •• 

173 

86 


1 

3 

1883-84 ...[ 

Government 



260 

90 


6 

26 

Private 



335 

116 

... . 

13 

10 

isei-sfi ... ^ 

Government 


... 

136 

46 

35 

... . 


Private 


• *. 

166 

67 

is 



1886-86 ...[ 

Govommeat 



244 

149 

68 

31 


Private 



393 

261 

42 

10 

•Oe••• 

1886-87 ...| 

--- 

Government 

• •• 


380 

66 

63 

. 40 


Private 

... 

•• 

436 

199 

62 

23 



Tbe ftfuMf (ho axuabsrof itudsjkte wiko pMUod ftbo ttKamiaihiiotM from private iuatitutiuxui ixiolude •x-stuttooto ntd 

tMoben. 
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It will be observed that private institutions surpassed those maintained 
by Government in the results obtained at the F. A.^ and B. A. examinations 
for the first time in 188;f-84, and have since greatly increased their supierlority 
in this respect; that the superiority is more marked in the higher of the two 
examinations; and that even in the severer competition of the honour and 
M. A. examinations they now almost divide the field. As this comparative 
progress has been concurrent with considerable advancement in the Oovemmeat 
colleges, it is altogether satisfactory. 

8. The following statement shows the number of high English schools for 
„ , native boys and of pupils attending them for the 

Secondary educatioa. last two years:— 


High English Schools for Boys, 

1886-86. 

Srhckols. Puplld. 

SchooU. 

rupiuT 

Maintained by the Department 

6S 

14,963 

B-i 

14.997 

Ditto by Municipal Board* ... 

Aided by the Department or by Municipal 

4 

929 

6 

1,094 

Board* 

180 

19,706 

U1 

23,141 

Dnaidod 

S'J 

20.719 

74 

22,996 

Total 

2o5 

66.31H 

2-2 

61,287 


Except in the number of high schools maintained by the Department, 
these figures show an increase under all heads. The transfer of Govorn- 
nient high schools to the nianagoihent of Joint Committees appointed 
under the Local Self-Government Act is now under the consideration of 
Government. 

In the University Entrance Examination of 1887 the success, of the 
candidates is in striking contrast to the results of the examination of 1886. 
Of 3,407 candidates in 1887, 2,346, or 68*8 per cent., passed, while in the pre¬ 
ceding year out of 3,083 canilidates only 875, or 28-3 per cent, passed. 
The Director of Public Instruction writes:— 

“The Government eobools, as usual, show the he.st results, having passed 82'5 per oent. 
of their candidates ; the aided schools stand next in order of merit with 67‘4 per cent., and 
the unaided schools passed 59 (i per oent. I'he striking suooess of the candidates at the 
examination of l'i87 is dtio, among other causes, to the change made in the system of 
marking, whioh reduced the j)a88 marks in English from 33 to 30 per oent., and in second 
language and mathematics from 33 to 25 per oent each, subject to a maximum of 83 per 
oent. on the whole, with the proviso that no candidar.e who oould have passed under the old 
rules should fail under the new.” 

The proportion of those passed to candidates is, however, a very imper¬ 
fect test of the efficiency of a school, as those only are allowed to appear as 
candidates who, in the opinion of their masters, are likely to do well. ,'1 he 
proportion, therefore, gauges the d<jgTee to which doubtful cases are excluded 
rather than the success of tuitigin. In gross numerical results the private 
schools were superior, passing 1,407 candidates, against 891 from Government 
schools. And the private schools, moreover, made the greatest amount df 
progress during the year, having trebled the number of passes in 1886, while 
those of Governme:,t schools only doubled. 

9. The figures for middle English schools are as follows : — 


Uiddlt Englith School for Boy*. 


Miuiitainod by the PepRrtment 
Pitto by Municipal Board* 

Aided bv the Department or by Muni¬ 
cipal Board* 

Duaided 


16 * 0 . 8 *. 1 * 6 * 87 . 


r* 

Sohoobl. 

Pupil*. 

BoliOoU. 

Pupil*. 

11 

1,364 

7 

838 

3 

608 

8 

1.140 

647 

38,164 

684 

37,376 

166 

10,268 

169 

11,781 

716 

60.374 

718 

61.134 


Total 
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and the figures for middle vernacular schools are shown below:— 


Middle Vernacular School for bot/e.^ , 

1883-80. 1880.87. 



hi*h<x>ls. 

FnpilR. 

fitfhooli. 

Fnplit. 

Maintnincd by tbo nopartmont 

179 

9.608 

m 

. 8,097 

J)itto by Municipal lloirds 

Aided by the Dopartmeut or by 

9 

1,417 

87 

3,128 

Municipal Boarda ... . . 

857 

47.168 

864 

46,990 

Unaided 

96 

6,S53 

103 

6,263 

Total 

l.Ml 

63.914 

1,1.57 

64,478 


The fluctuations shown in these tables do not require special notice, 
except that it may be pointed out that the policy of withdrawal of the depart¬ 
ment from the direct management of middle schools is maintained. The 
results of the examinations of candidates from middle schools, Pinglish and 
vernacular, for the middle scholarship certificates wore quite satisfactory. 
Of 5,478 candidates, 787 passed the middle English examination and 2,985 
the middle vernacular examination. These figures are considerably better 
than those of last year. 

10. The returns of I885-86 showed a very serious falling off In the number 

of primary schools and pupils, which has been 
rnmary sc oijls. followed by a further decrease, though of smaller 

amount, during the year 1880-87. The following statement gives the relevant 
figures:— 



Cmm op School. 

j Nuinbsr of schools. 

' '■ ■' -1.Z ' 1. 

1 

1 

Number of pnplla. 




^ 1HK5-Hfl. j 


, 1884 86. 1 

1 1885-80. 1 

, 1RHC-87, 

l.'pprr i>rimur7 

livwur „ 


2,720 

S.9K0 

47,621 

8,140 ^ 
46.337 

1 

100,715 

1,131,8(16 

1 1 

980.100 

114.871 

0(15.214 


1‘oUl 

cc.nflo 

1 

60.703 

4U,18S 

1 

1.222,680 

1 1,090,490 

1 1.0B0.066 

1 


* 

The decrease in pupils amounted in 1885-86 to 10 ]ier cent., last year to 
1'7 per cent. It is the more noticeable because uj) to 1^84-85 there had been n 
steady increase in the number rejiorted as receiving primary education, and 
because, as three-fourths of the male population of school-going age are not under 
instruction in any recognised establishment, and are probably growing up in com- 
jdete ignorance, there is obviously much room for further progress. A.s stated in 
the-ltosolution on the Annual Report for 1885-86, the decrease is attributed to 
the exclusion of small, temporary, or backward schools, that is of those having 
less than ten pupils, which have existed for less than six months, or which did 
not use printed books, and keep prescribed registers. Tire object of this exclusion 
is to prevent the waste of money urgently needed on institutions which 
do not really promote education, and in so far as they produce this result, 
the rules have the entire approval of the Lieutenant-Governor. But it was 
observed in the last Resolution that a largo number of schools proved to be 
efficient by the fact that they passed candidates at the primary scholarship 
examination had been abolished, that the Muhammadan muktabs had 
suffered exceptionally, and that the loss had been grcate.st where it could least be 
afforded, in the educationally backward districts of Behar. On these grounds 
a special report was requested as to the working of the system, and llistrict 
Magistrates were in the meanwhile authorised to exercise a discretioo as to 
its continuance. The report has not as yet been received, and the results of the 
year under report add force to the objections raised. Schools successfully 
competing at the scholarship examinations have shown a further decline from 
7,589 in 1885-86 to 7,193 in 1886-87, and there are indications that the 
discretion left to District Magistrates has not been generally used. Thus 
of *the Furreedpore district the Inspector of the Dacca Division remarks that 
the loss of primary pupils was in thp first place duo to “ the extraordinary 
ingndations which caused many schools to be closed which wore not re-opened 
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owing to their gurus despairing of earning rewards under the operation 
of the rule of excluding schools of less than siji: months standing.” The 
Inspector refers to this as one among several causes to which he attributes 
the effect “ of weeding out weak institutions with ineflficient teachers,” but it 
is by no means clear that all schools closed on account of a flood must be weak 
or incfiiciont. The Lieutenant-Governor agrees with the Commissioner and 
Director of Public Instruction in considering that in this iiistance the rule 
has not been worked in a proper manner, as special indulgence should have 
been shown xmder the very exceptional circumstances of the case. In 
the Patna Division the Assistant Inspector attributes the decrease to undue 
strictness having been exercised by the new circle pundit agency. In the Presi¬ 
dency and Burd wan Divisions the new rules have not produced any falling off 
in the number of pupils, and possibly no such effect would have followed else¬ 
where had care been taken to apply money saved by withdrawing aid from the 
worst institutions to increasing the attendance in those which offer a better promise 
of improvement. In so far as the question is one of the modification of rules in 
force, it will be separately dealt with; meanwhile what is required is that 
District Magistrates should exorcise the discretion left to them in the matter in 
such away as to ensure that the greatest possible results are obtained with the 
means at their disposal. This discretion may also be loft to Local Boards, and 
the Dii'ector should draw special attention to the subject, to prevout the possi¬ 
bility of the orders of Government being overlooked. 

11. The following summary is given ni the rejjort of the principal heads 
of charges on account of primary education:— 



Us. 

Sti pend Lary scliool s 

2,6(5,4.37 

Non-siipendinry 

3,83.0aH 

Indi^eauua ,, 

I’rlzcs 

347. 

32,474 

HnUordjuntc inspcctinfj ngenry 

77.'596 

Ollier paymenls 

7.^,60l 

Total 7,H6,243 


The grant was Rs. 7,70,002, and though the saving effected is-attributed 
by the Director to judicious management, still, looking at tlie districts in which 
it occurred, there seems reason to doubt whether in some instances it was not 
due to the failure of the authorities to make full use of the mojiey placed 
at their disposal, • even where it was sorely needed. Most of the districts 
spent tlieir assignments, and those in which there was a saving are in tnany 
cases those in which a falling oil’ occurred in attendance. It is noticed that 
a sum of Rs. charged to tlie primary grant on account of “ contribu¬ 

tions to other than primary schools”—an entry which needs explanation. A 
strange instance is mentioned in the report of the perversion of funds given 
for primary education to a use appai’cntly altogether foreign to that purpbse, 
and as to this a letter has been, addressed to the Commissioner of Patna. 
The primary grant was placed more completely than any other at the disposal 
of local authorities, with a view to securing elasticity in its administration, and 
the greatest possible economy. The Lieutenant-Governor gladly recognizes that 
those ends have in the main been obtained, and that the education of more 
than a million pupils at an annual cost to Government of less than eight lakhs 
of nipeos is a work upon which all connected with it may be congratulated. 
But there is some danger that, owing to the absence of routine checks, the 
funds may in particular instances bo looked on as the readiest resource for 
meeting any local demand, whether really conn<;ctod with primary education 
■ or not, for which there is no budget provision. This is a tendency which the 
Director and Commissioner should watch with care and chock at once when¬ 
ever it is manifested. The primary grant, as was admitted in the correspondence 
connected with the late Education Commission, is too small even for the 
puiqioses for which it is intended; and any endeavour to encroach upon it should 
be vigilantly resisted. 

12. The economy in administration, which is the necessary condition of 
the extension of primary education, is most marked when the sj'stem of pay- 
ment-by-ro.sults has been fully adopted. The Director observes:— 

*• An analysis of tbo distriot returns of primary grant expenditure shows tiiat 3,602 sohoois 
with 114,027 pupils were aided by stipeuda only, amounting to lls. 1,38,430 for the yeo^j", 



the average G-Q.vemmont expenditure upon each school being Rs. ^8 ; that 2,808 sohoola with 
94,687 pupils were paid Es.J,05,028 in stipends and Its. 22,979 in rewards and other 
payments, or a total of Es. 1,28,007, being at the rate of Es. 4fia school and that 32 028 
schools with 691,067 pupils received in rewards and otlier payments fta. 2,TO,667 in all or at 
the rate of Rs. 9 a sehooL There were also 3,718 schools with 69,604 pupils which received 
Es. 6,321 in sundry small payments without sending pupils to any departmental or local 
examination. The average payment to each of these schools was a little more than one 
rupee per annum, chielly for keeping registers of attoiidauoo and submitting returns.” 

The division between stipendiary scliools and those paid by results corresponds 
to a great extent with that between upper and lower primary schools, and tho 
contrast in point of cost is more marked if attention be confined to institutions 
in which those several distinctions correspond exactly. The upper primary 
schools, receiving both rewards and stipends, cost Government during the year 
Rs. 60 each ; the upper primary schools, receiving stipends only, cost Es. 48 
each; and tho lower primary schools, paid by results, cost Es. 8 each. Even 
the largest of these sums is not in itself great; but the proportion borne by the 

Government contribution to the total cost of upper primary schools_46 per 

cent.—seems excessive by comparison with that given in aid of any other form of 
primary or secondary education. The Lieutenant-Governor frilly recognizes 
the utility of upper primary scliools as models, and would bo sorry to see any of 
them discontinued. But it is not clear wdiy tlio system of grants-in-aid applied to 
vernacular schools of a higher class, or that of payment-by-results which prevails 
with regard to other primary schools, should not be enforced in their case 
also, in order to relieve Government of the disproportionate and increasing cost 
of maintaining them directly by stipends. On this point a further oxpres.sion of 
tho Director’s opinion Avill bo invited. Tho weak point in the administration 
of the primary grant seems to bo that funds in tJiomsolvos small are so largely 
drawn ujron for inspection, .stipends and miscellaneous charges, that little 
remain for tho payinents-by-rosults, which support the great majority of the 
schools. Tho geometry and natural philosojihy which, the Director notices, 
are taught at upper primary schools arc no doubt very useful and may justify 
some extra expenditure ; but the main object of tlie primary grant is to'^ make 
some impression on the ignorance, oven of the elements of reading and 
writing, which prevails among tho majority of the population. A- con¬ 
siderable sum would be made available for thi.s purpose if upper primary 
schools were brought either under tlni grant-in-aid rules, or under those as 
to payments-by-results. * 

Further information will also be requested as to tho substitution of 
pundits for chief gurus as a subordinate inspecting agency in regard to 
primary schools. This is said to have caused a falling ofl’ in the results 
obtained in the Dacca Division. Tti Poortse tho same effect is attributed 
to the laxity of^ tho inspecting pundits, and one has been suspended in 
B^Jasore for omitting to colleot returns. If these newly-appointed pundits 
are not really a success, something may be gained by spending on increased 
grants for results the sums they now receive for their woit of inspection. 
Tho night schools appear to have (lone well in some districts, but in other 

i ilaces tliey are said to be merely a show, putting ill-gained money into the 
lands of dishonest gurus. Whore sucli is the case they should be 
discontinued, and tho sums thus saved devoted to increasing the grants for 
payments-by-results. 

Female education. „ The following table compares the statistics 

of schools for native girls for the last two years :_ 


_ 1886-87. 


.s’ schools— 

ScilUOlM. 

Pupils. 

SchiHliS. 

PupUa^ 

Maintained by tho Department 

2 

201 

2 

193 

Ditto by Municipal Hoards 

Aided by the Department or by Muni- 

4 

159 

6 

230 

oipal Boards 

2,018 

39.316 

1.987 

39.393 

Unaided ... ... 

242 

3.746 

204 

3,608 

Total 

2,2»6 

43,321 

2.198 

43,290 

Girls in boys’ schools 


31.71C 

. 

31,764 

Gbasd Totai. 

2.2»» 

78,037 

2,198 

81,064 
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Seven of the schools teach English ; 2/5 are classed as middle vernacular and 
the rest areprimary. \The total expenditure on education of native girls 
was Rs, of which sum Government contributed Rs. 1,07,148. The 

two departmental^s^ools are the Bethune School in Calcutta and the Eden 
School at Dacca, of which the former had 119 and the latter 74 pupils. 
The Bethune School maintained b}' Government in Calcutta passed four candi¬ 
dates at the Entrance examination, and. ono at the B. A. examination with 
honours in Sanskrit. Three students of the Doveton Institution, and one of 
the Free Church Normal School, passed the former examination. In the 
middle schools for native girls in Calcutta there was an increase of pupils, 
but in the primary schools there was a considerable falling off, due to curtail¬ 
ment of the operations of the Mission Societies. Outside Calcutta the 
number of girls’ schools and pupils rose in all the divisions except Rajshahye, 
Dacca, and Bhagulpore. On tho subject of teachers in girls’ schools, 
Mr. Tawnoy makes the following interesting remarks: — 

“ As a rule, grant-in-aid girls'’ schools have separate ieaoliors of their own, but ocoasion- 
ally a pundit in a neiglibouring boys’ school teaches tho girls in the forenoon or afternoon, 
when his own scliool is not at work. I’rimary fund girls’ schools are generally in charge of 
gurus who also teach in boys’, i atshalas, and arc held at niidilay when the hoys disperse to 
their homes. Such girls’ classes are sometimes taught in separate houses by the same 
teachers, hut often in the same houses at di'fferent hours. The giila reading in boys’ schools 
are taught along with the hoys, and generally hold their own, though tliey aro believed to 
he less strong in arithmetic and. nooouuts. I’lio majority of the girls continue at school till 
they attain "the ago of 1 0 years, hut in the villages girls of 11 or 1:/ are sometime.^ seen. 

“ As yet ti 10 number of lemale teaohers is not large. They arc practically confined to the 
town of Uaioutta and tho Presidency, Hurdwan and Orissa Ltivisions, where Christian Mission¬ 
aries have worked for a large number of years. Calcutta has about 100, the Prosidenoy 
and Bmdwan Divisions about 120, and tho Orissa I 'ivisiou about 50. For other parts of 
the country their number is small A few of the female teaohers are liindus or Muham¬ 
madans brought up in the village schools, hut the great majority of them received their 
histruotion in Missionary schools The general belief is that they are not so efficient as male 
teachers, and are at least twice as costly.” 


Tho following table com])arcs tho number of schools for Europeans on 
tho dlst March 1887, and the number of pupils in 
them, with the figures f-r the preceding year:— 


14. 


Education of Europeans. 


N umber of Number of 

•ehooiii on 1.h® pupiln m them 

iilHi Mureb, on tho 3isi 




IS87. 

i8se. 

1S87. 

Governtnent ... 

t 

1 

94 

82 

Aided 

61 

59 

4,951 

4,882 

ttnaidod 

11 

12 

1,053 

1,427 

Total 


72 

6,098 

6,391 


The increase in the number of schools is partly nominal, owing to, jihe 
division of cjertuiu institutions into distinct departments, separately aided, 
and the real progress made is most correctly gauged by the moderate addition 
to tho number of pupils under instruction. The Government expenditure 
was R/S. 2,60,367, and tho total expenditure, including cost of boarding 
establishments, was Rs. 9,24,865. • 

16, J he nigh school examination, introduced by the Code as an alternative 
to that fw entrance to the University, was held during the year for the first 
timo; ten candidates appeared from St. Xavier’s College, and, with a single 
exception, they passed in one or more subjects, earning the prescribed rewards. 
No competitors appeared from the fifteen other high schools open for 
boys, but seven girls presented themselves, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
observes with pleasure that they were all successful. Proposals are^under 
consideration for oiEiking this examination more generally popular. 'I hirty-nine 
students ptissed the University Entrance examination, against 38 in tho 

{ jrevious year, and there was some improvement in their position on the 
ist. St. Xavier’s College passed fourteen, tho Doveton Coll«^e and La 
'Martiniere six each, the Doveton Institution seven, and St. Paul’s, Darjeeling, 
four. The system on which Government aid is granted to European 
schools may be described as one of paymont-by-rcsults after careful examhm- 
tion of each pupil. It is stated in the report that the introduction of ,this 
■system has increased the efficiency of the schools, as is indicated by the fact that, 
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•while in only per cent, of the scholars p^sentod foj^xamination 

were above Stmdard III, in 1886-87 the percentage ^ad ris^ to 45. The 
improvement is greatest in middle schools for girls, wheKa. the-iforcentage was 
30 in 1883-84, 34 in 1884-85, 39 in 1885-86, and 44 in 1^-87. The impulse 
given by the Code to secondary education is also shown by the progress of the 
schools from the middle to ttie high stage; in 1883 only two girls’ schools, both 
unaided, contained high departments ; at the present time eiglit aided and two 
unaided girls’ schools are preparing candidates eitlier for the Entrance, or for 
the high school examination. The most conclusive proof of the improvement 
of the schools is the increase in the percentage of instruction grant earned from 
61'3 to 65'5. The thanks of the Lieutenant-(iovernor are given to Mr. Nash for 
his careful attention to his duties as Inspector of these schools. 

16. The object of these institutions is to educate the future vernacular 

teachers of middle and primary schools. Sixteen 
Training sohoo s. were maintained during the year by Government, 

teaching 716 pupils, at a cost of Rs. 64,846, or Rs. 4,053 a school, and Rs. 90 a 
pupil. Ten were also kept up by Missionary Societies, receiving aid from 
GovernmoTit, teaching 619 pupils at a cost to Government of Rs. 11,226, or Rs. 
1,122 a school, and Rs. 18 a pupil. The great comparative cost of these schools is, 
perhaps, unavoidable, being due to tlie fact that the students instead of paying 
fbes generally receive stipends ; but no opportunity should be neglected to effect 
judicious economies. Gurus have been authorised to read free in middle schools, 
Government or aided, and Government has undertaken to pay a rupee a month 
to head-masters for every guru under instruction. The classes opened under these 
orders, which number 104, have been included in the returns for the first 
time this year. The working of this system should be watched with care, as it 
may, if i^ally successful, facilitate some saving of the expenditure on training. 
schTT&ls.''With rcgai-d to several of the schools, but not as to all, it is stated 
that students after passing through the course readily obtained employment. 
This is a matter to which constant attention is necessary, as if any of the 
schools do not fulfil in practice the object of training those who afterwards lake 
to teaching as a profession, the expenditure in excess of that in ordinary mifedlo 
schools will be wasted. I 

In the ton law schools the average number of students for the yearVjas 
1,655, against 947 in the preceding year, and at tn^ 
University examination 152 candidates qualified * 
for the degree of Bachelor of Law, against 119 in the previous year. The 
total number of students of medicine rose from 752 to 906 ; this increase was 
partly due to the opening of three new schools in Calcutta, and partly to 
increased attendance. It is stated that the best educated of the students of the 
Campbell Medical School do not enter Government service, but obtain appoint- 
rn^ts on railways, in the employ of municipalities, in factories, in emigration 
dep6ts and tea-gardens, and that some of them have no difficulty in establish¬ 
ing lucrative private practice in mufasil stations and villages. The 
Maharani Sumomoye’s hostel was built during the year to half its proposed 
extent, and occupied by ladies studying medicine. Advantage was taken of 
Her Imperial Majesty’s Jubilee to raise subscriptions, which already 
amount to Rs. 50,000, for the erection of a permanent building for tlie very 
successful school of medicine at Dacca. There is ample eviuenco that this 
branch of technical education is progressive and popular. 

18. The number of students in the Engineering Department of the Sibpore 

College fell during the year from 52 to 44, and the 
T)ie EnffiiiMrinR Coiioge, 'sibpoi-e, result of the University examination was not satis- 
“ “rvoj So oo . factory. Mr. Tawney expresses an opinion that all 

the subjects studied in the College are well and carefully taught, but for some 
reason it has not been successful, either in passing a fair proportion of its 
students by the University test, or in securing for them prompt employment. 
The question of altering the arrangements of the College with a view to improve¬ 
ment is now being considered by a Committee. The number of students in the 
Apprentice Department continues almost un^hangdd, and it appears that the 
.-training they receive is satisfactory. Three survey schools were maintained 
dui^g the year, at Dacca, Patna and Cuttack, the Govei*nnient expenditure 
upTOxhem being Rs. 6,369. The number of pupils mcrca.sed from 201 to 210. 


17. 


Law and medicine. 
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The head-rfc;ister of ?ae Dacca school states that/the inetitu^Jon under his 
charge satisfi^ a real n'icessity, and is largely growing in popularity, a fact 
which he cor^pi^er^ .-proved by the increase in the fees received. The 
Lieutenant-Governor would be glad to procure the opinion of officers of the 
Departments which dispose of surveying appointments as to the working of these 
schools, as has been done in the case of the Sibpore College, and the Chief 
Engineer and Director of the Agricultural Department will be communicated 
with on the subject. It is most important that these technical schools should 
give a training not only good in itself, but also adapted to the immediate 
requirements of tho day, so that their students may find prompt and 
remunerative employment on successfully completing their studies. 

19. Mr. Tawney observes that a considerable impulse has been given to 
,, industrial education during the year, four unaided 

r an n vs ry. schools having been started in Moorshodabad, where 

Mr. Anderson, tho District Magistrate, evinces the warmest interest in the subject, 
and a very promising school having been opened in Calcutta, by the Society for tho 
Propagation of the Gospel. A new school has also been opened in Midnapore. 
There are now fifteen institutions of this class, 20 educating 792 scholars, at a 
cost to the Provincial revenue of Rs. 2,444. The only Government school of the 
kind, that at flanchi, has never been successful, and was maintained only in 
the hope that it would be reformed, for which purpose stops were taken during 
the year. Tho facts stated convey the impression that those scihools in certain 
places elicit much sympathy from municipal authorities and liberal individuals, 
and that there is a strong disposition to sujjport them; but that hitherto tho 
problem of their management in such a way as to make them of tho greatest 
practical use has not been solved. Carpentry is the most general subject 
,.jof instruction, sewing, tinsmith’s work, wickerwork, drawing, and in, Calcutta 
eldc’iroplating are ahso mentioned as being taught in one or more 'Joh-bols, 
Most of the schools have been newly established, and it would bo premature 
to enquire whether they will stand the crucial test which must be applied to all 
tech^iical institutions, that of the ultimate success of their scholars in the 
fieldj') of industry. The School of Arts, Calcutta, maintained its liigh reputa¬ 
tion! dmdng the year. 

. 20. Tho following statement gives the number 

.. uoation o u annua ana. j percentage of Muhammadan pupils in different 

' classes of schools :— 


Public lustitutions— 

Art» OolleiieB 


Total 
nuiuhor of 

IJUpils. 

1886<e6. 

3,215 

Number 

of 

Muhamnuulazui. 

1B65.86. 

13H 

Perc«mUfcge 

of 

H uham mad ani 
1888.86. 

4-2 

High En^liBh Schools 

Middle ditto 

... 

fl3,667 

6,233 

9-8 

• •• 

54.813 

6.986 

127 

Middle Vernacular Schools... 

... 

86.949 

9.053 

13-7 

tJ pper Primary Schools 


134,744 

31,864 

17-6 

Iiower ditto 


997,.)43 

292,239 

39-2 

Professional Colleges 

... 

1,390 

63 

4-6 

Technical Schools 

• •a 

2,536 

373 

10-7 

Tmiumg ditto 

... 

1,336 

46 

3-3 

Madrassas 

... 

1,608 

» 1,48(1 

081 

Total 

... 

1.310,694 

338,372 

26-7 

Private Institutions— 

Advanced 


30,122 

19,682 

66-3 

Elementary 

... 

16,386 

8,833 

67-4 

Total 

... 

46,608 

38,614 

620 

Qbaks Total 


1,362,103 

366.88S 

26-9 


The features ol the year in Muhammadan education are an important 
advance in the number of students who passed the University examina¬ 
tions, and a considerable increase in the Muhammadan pupils in secon¬ 
dary and upper primary schools. In the M.A., B.A., F.A. and Entrance 
examinations 2, 19, 31, and 51 Muhammadans wore successful, against 1, 4, 12, 
and 44 in the preceding year. The percentage of Muhammadan students 

g oing through the University course and at high English schools is stiti, 
owever, lamentably low. T'here has been an increase in secondary sc^v^pls, 
which is common to all divisions, and in pupils in madrassus The tull^iig 




( 11 ) 


is due to 
education, 


on m tno fJUjmDer oi wpns returned for lower scl^ls 

general causm specified in the paragraph on the subjem of prii^ry 
and is not peculiar to Muhammadan pupils. -r * 

21. The total number of pupils returned under the nead of aboriginal 

and backward races fell from 29,906 to 27,201, 
Aborigin and ac war races. docroaso is attributed to greater pre¬ 

cision in returning purely aboriginal pupils than was attempted in 
previous years. 'I'wo-thirds of thoss pupils are returned from Chota Nagpore 
and from the Sonthal Pergunnahs. The advance of education among the Kols 
in Singbhoom is the most noteworthy feature of this part of the report. 

22. The total number of indigenous schools on tho returns increased from 

2,234, with 22.749 pupils, to 4,221, with 45,608 
Indigenous education. pupils. Tlio increase appears to be due to tho 

inclusion of small schools which wore excluded from tlie previous year’s return. 
Mr. Tawney gives tho following account of tho kinds of schools classed as 
indigenous in these Provinces:— 

“The purely indigenoufl education of tho country is carried on in —(1) tols, (2) muktabi, 

(3) kyoungs, (4) patshalas, and other schools that do not conform to the departmental 
standards The toh constitute the indigenous universities of the cfiuntry for tho prosooution 
of Sanskrit studies. The only language taught is Sanskrit, through the medium of which , 
the pupils, after learning Sanskrit grammar, study one or more of tho following special 
subjects Smriti or Hindu law and theology, nyaya or logic, kavya or litera humamorcH, 
alankara or rhetoric, and Sanskrit works ou medicine. The ■ muktahn are schools 
where the elements of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu literature are taught, the higher 
branches of Arahio and Persian literature, philosophy and law being exhaustively 
studied in tho madraisas, of wliioh an ao-iount has been already given under the 
heading of Muhammadan education. In both, considerable attention is devoted ’to the 
Koran. The kyoungt are the modern represontativos of the ancient Biiddhiat-— 
In these institutions instruction is given in fali, tho saorod language^f 
^BudJmist. by a Kaeli or Buddhist priest. Sone but Buddhist students are admitted 
into tho kyoungn. These have been returned from the district of Chittagong only. The 
patshalas not conforming to the departmental standards constitute the indigenous jirbnary 
schools of tho country, in which an olemontary education is given in the vernacular l^guago 
of the district.” I 

23. The Lieutenant-Governor tenders his thanks to Sir Alfred Croft and 
to Mr. Tawney for their administration of the department during the 






By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

P. NOLAN. 

Secretary to the Gont, of Bengal, 


4^ No. 16. 

Copt forwarded to the Director of Public Instruction for information and 
guidance. His special attention is called to paragraphs 6, 10, 11, 12, 16, and 
1 8 of the Besolution. 


Circular ]So. 3. 

Copt forwarded to all Commissioners of Divisions for information, and 
for communication to Magistrates of Districts and to District Boards. 


tion. 


No. 17. 

Copt forwarded to tho Municipal Department of this Office for inform a- 
By order of the Lieutenant>Governor of Bengal, 



Camtitta, 

Ith January 1888. 


J. H. B.—£eg. Ko. 146640-666—7.1-88. 


W. C. MACPHERSON, 
Undersecretary to the Govt, of Bengal. 









